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Nothing 

moves 

Chicago 

like 

the 

Tribune 


Matchlighting  ceremony  at  Tribune’s  34th  Music 
Festival  lights  Chicago’s  huge  Soldiers’  Field 


The  fl(KHllights  dim.  Then,  at  a  signal,  everyone 
in  the  audience  .strike.s  a  match  and  the  thou- 
•siinds  of  twinkling  flames  transform  the  darkened 
stadium  into  a  (;iant  horseshoe  of  brilliant  li^ht. 

This  spectacle  is  a  well-establishtHl  tradition, 
a  ((uietly  impressive  and  deeply  moving  moment 
of  the  annual  (’hicagoland  Afusic  I’estival.  Be- 
twwn  the  overture  and  the  finale,  there  are  many 
memorable  moments  like  this  .  .  .  .some  that  are 
serious,  many  that  are  fun  . . .  but  there  is  always 
.something  for  everyone  of  every  taste  and  every 
age.  That  is  why  more  tlian  d  million  |)eople  have 


attended  this  gala  event  in  the  34  years  the 
Tribune  has  staged  and  sponsored  the  Festivals. 

This  I'estival  is  one  of  many  ways  the  Tribune 
sp(*aks  to  C'hicago  and  for  Chicago . . .  speaks  the 
language  that  impres.ses  and  moves  all  ('hicago- 
land.  This  is  fditorial  vitaHty,  a  trusted  and  per- 
sua.sive  force  that  increases  the  impact  of  your 
advertising  to  the  most  responsive  audience  you 
can  reach  in  C'hicago.  And  this  is  the  largest 
audience  of  any  c'hicago  newspaper  .  .  .  425,000 
mure  readers  every  day  and  1,072,000  more 
readers  everv  Sunday. 


Chicago  Tribune 


DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  MORE  VERSATILE  COLOR  PRINTING  FACILITIES  FOR 

NEWSPAPERS  and  MAGAZINES.  Unusual?  Yes,  and  invaluable  wherever  Color 
flexibility  is  desirable.  The  fifth  color  increases  the  unit  capacity  to  cover  the  full 
spectrum  range. 

SEND  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  THIS  NEW  COLOR  UNIT. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

'  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  lEBSEY 


GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 

for  Spot  and  Multi-Color  Printing  with  the  NEW 

WOOD  5-COLOR  UNIT 


Five,  console  height  finger  tip  ink 
control  panels  —  one  for  each  Color  — 
provide  black  or  Color,  individual 
column  or  full  page  adjustment.  The 
most  practical  method  of  controlling 
inks  for  spot  or  multi-color  printing. 


“Miracle”  finger  tip  control.  Panel  of 
WOOD,  five-color  unit. 


CLAUDE  HARMON 
Pnftmtoinal 
WINGED  rOOT> 
THUNDEEBttO 


DRIVE  FOR  SALES 
WHERE  IT  COUNTS ! 

(IN  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON,  LOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FRANCISCO) 


Just  one  media  buy -4  local  Sunday 
roto  magazines  -  does  it  for  you! 

The  BIG  4  ..  .the  completely  new  Sunday  Pictorial  Living 
Rotogravure  Group  is  the  only  newspaper  magazine  package  that 
concentrates  on  New  York,  Boston,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco ...  a  42-billion  dollar  combined  market  delivering  25% 
of  the  nation’s  standard  metropolitan  area  retail  sales. 

The  BIG  4 . . .  provides  the  impact  of  full  color  . . .  reaches 
4,730,000  readers  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  than  any 
syndicated  supplement. 

Edited  locally  for  local  interest.  Pictorial  Living  provides  new 
flexibility  to  fit  your  sales  plans . . .  combinations,  staggered  ads, 
dealer  listings  for  individual  markets,  split  runs,  varied  size 
units. .  .plus  a  range  of  liberal  discounts. 

The  BIG  4... Sunday  Pictorial  Living  Group,  is  the  big 
New  Buy  to  put  your  advertising  on  target.  Get  this  new  story 
from  your  Hearst  Advertising  Service  representative  today. 


BIG 


kfTnm 


SUNDAY 
ROTOGRAVURE  GROUP 


DISTRIBUTED  WITH 

★  NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
it  BOSTON  ADVERTISER 
it  LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 
it  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


We  deliver  in  four  major  markets 


•  Local  editorial  interest 

•  The  impact  of  full  color 

•  Individual  market  penetration 

•  Flexibility  of  insertion  dates 

•  Flexibility  of  product  or  copy 

•  Liberal  discounts 


RapnnnM 
Nationally  by 
HEARST 
ADVERTISING 
SERVICE  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 

6-8 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  Eastern  Annual  Con. 

ference.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

6-9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

6- 9 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Classified  Advertising  ExecutivM, 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 8 — Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  University  of  Missouri,  School  oi 

Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

8- 9 — ^Arkansas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Majestic  Hottl 

Hot  Springs. 

8- 9 — Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Pino  Bluff. 

9 —  United  Press  International  Indiana  Newspaper  Editors,  Marott  Hotel 
Indianapolis. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council,  Greenwood. 

10 —  New  Mexico  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Shirtsleeve  Seminar. 
La  Fonda,  Santa  Fe. 

10- 13— Association  National  Advertisers,  54th  annual.  The  Homestead 
Hot  Springs.  Va. 

11- 13 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Park-Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

12- 16— Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Americana  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

16— Rorida  Associated  Press  Association.  Americana  Hotel,  Miami  Beach. 

16- 22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour, 
Ha. 

17—  Wisconsin  UPl  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorraine  Hotel,  Madison. 

17-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel  anc 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-30-Dec.  I— Rocky  Mountain  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hott 
Hilton,  Denver,  Colo. 

22-23 — ^Wisconsin  AP  newspaper,  radio  and  TV  members,  jointly,  Rac 
Carpet  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

22-23 — ^eorgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Dinkler-Tut- 
wiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

22-23 — Northern  Illinois  Editorial  Association,  University  Center,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  DeKalb,  III. 

24-25— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


DECEMBER 

2-13 — American  Press  Institute  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

4-8 — International  Press  Christmas  Party,  Flamingo  Hotel,  Las  Vegas. 
Nevada. 

7 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Burlington,  N.C. 


JANUARY— 1964 

3 — ^Virginia  Association  Press  newspaper  members.  Rotunda  Club,  Rich¬ 
mond. 

6— North  Carolina  AP  Broadcasters  Association,  High  Point,  N.C. 

6-17 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beech 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

17-1^— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico. 

20-31 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


...the  Lively  Moderns 
Who  Keep  News-Posted! 


You’ll  get  more  out  of  booming  Baltimore  (where 
annual  retail  sales  have  doubled  to  $2  billion  since 
1950)  when  you  set  your  sights  on  the  lively 
modems  who  have  the  urge  to  buy  .  . .  who  find  in 
the  lively  News-Post  the  kind  of  newspaper  they 
want  in  their  homes. 


FEBRUARY 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 
Monteleone.  New  Orleans,  La. 

24-March  6— American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  News-Post  delivers  more  circulation  than  any 
other  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  more  households  with 
three  or  more  persons  .  .  .  more  families  with  chil¬ 
dren  . . .  more  men  and  women  readers  and  more  of 
both  under  45.  Put  more  in  the  News-Post  and  get 
more  out  of  Baltimore. 


MARCH 

9-20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

19-2 1— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Baltimor^^^Rews-l 
and  Sunday  Amen 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


"Does  the  fact  that  The  Miami  Herald 
is  second  in  the  nation  in  news 
linage  make  it  a  great  newspaper?" 


"No,  not  volume  alone." 


or  it's  special  coverage  from 
14  exclusive  news  bureaus?" 


"No,  not  that." 


"  .  or  the  fact  that  it  publishes 
more  news  than  the  New  York  Times 
—and  has  every  year  since  1956?" 


"No,  not  complete  coverage,  either," 


"Well,  then,  what  does  make  The  Miami 
Herald  such  a  great  newspaper?" 


"The  people  who  cover  the  news  .  .  .  with  that  unique 
sensitivity  to  what  makes  news.  People  who 
analyze  the  day's  happenings  .  .  .  and  apply  it  to 
our  everyday  life.  People  with  a  vast  background 
in  newsgathering  and  news-analysis  .  .  .  the  best 
in  the  business  .  .  .  employed  by  The  Herald  because 
Herald  readers  are  entitled  to  the  best.  People. 
THAT'S  WHAT  MAKES  THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
SUCH  A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER!" 


THE  SOUTH'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER 


SMITH 


SCHMIDT 


SMYTHE 


X 


X 

MEET  SMITH 

What  name  should  be  easier  to  use  than  Smith.  But  even 
the  Smythes  (oops!  Smiths,  we  mean)  feel  badly  used  at  times. 

We,  too,  are  interested  in  the  way  our  name  is  used- in 
connection  with  the  equipment  we  build. 

You  see,  the  names  Caterpillar  and  Cat  should  be  used  to 
identify  only  our  products* -they  are  registered  trademarks 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

Whether  your  name  is  Smith  or  not,  we  hope  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  our  situation.  Your  help  in  correct  usage  of  our  trade¬ 
marks  will  be  appreciated. 

C ATE  R  P I  LL AR 

mg.  u.  t.  PAT.  OFF. 

*Wheel  and  Track-type  Tractors  •  Loaders  •  Scrapers 

Engines  •  Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Rear  Dump  Trucks 


★  ★ 
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Today’s  Text:  ’’Then  hail  to  the  press!  Chosen  guart.ian  oi 
freedom!  Strong  swordarm  of  justice!  Bright  sunbeam  of  truth.” 
— Horaeir  Greeley. 

IV EWSMEN  EVERYWHERE  had  moist  eyes  when  they  read  it 
was  “30”  for  the  New  York  Mirror.  Wiping  an  eye  with 
one  hand,  the  Brdtimore  Sun,  typed  with  the  other:  “The  leason 
why  a  newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  800,000 
collapses  must  be  left  to  the  specialists  in  chart  advertising, 
profits  and  losses  and  the  trend  toward  wrapping  fish  in  wax^ 
paper,  but  newsmen  all  over  the  country  shed  a  sentimental 
tear  or  two  over  the  demise  of  the  New  York  Mirror.  It  was 
never  a  great  newspaper,  and  it  never  pretended  to  be.  There 
aren’t  many  places  left  where  you  can  get  that  kind  of  honesty 
for  a  nickel.”  David  J.  Ryffel.  advertising  manager  of  the 
Producto  Machine  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  16  and  on  his  way  to 
a  meeting  with  A1  Corwin,  account  executive  of  Fred  Wittner 
Company,  Producto’s  advertising  and  marketing  agency,  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Mirror’s  final  edition.  When  he  arrived,  he 
asked  for  a  typewriter  to  get  something  out  of  his  system  and 
pounded  out  these  lines: 


The  presses  stop! 

Their  paper  rivers  still. 

The  ink  founts,  once  Niagaras, 

No  more  their  torrents  spill. 

No  more  the  clatter 
Of  news  becoming  Icuid. 

The  Linotypes  stand  idle. 

Their  last  endeavors  read. 

The  Teletypes,  unknowing. 

Type  out  the  words  of  doom. 

Then  all  is  silent. 

— Heady  heads:  “Florida  Croons  ‘Moon  Boon’  Tune” — 
Baltimore  Sun;  “Wings  Wonder  When  and  Howe”  and  “Sweden 
to  Increase  Its  Sexport  Business” — New  York  Daily  News;  “A 
Johnson  by  Any  Other  Name  But  Howard  Just  Ain’t  Legal” —  | 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun;  “Drought  Lengthens  Perilous 
Reign” — Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner;  “Tomb  It  May 
Concern” — cutline  in  Baltimore  Sun  by  tv  critic  Donald  Kirkley 
over  a  picture  of  Jessica  Mitford,  author  of  the  best-selling 
“The  American  Way  of  Death,”  which  has  “mortified  morti¬ 
cians,”  as  Mr.  Kirkley  wrote. 

Happy  Talk 

Happiness  is  a  whole  column  of  type  without  a  typo. 

Happiness  is  Cady  (4-unit  count)  beating  Wiecyzysberemtti 
(15V^-unit  count)  for  mayor. 

Happiness  is  a  cop  saying.  ”Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  Til  tear  up 
that  ticket  for  double-parking,  sir.  I  didn’t  realize  you  were  a 
journalist.  A  thousand  pardons,  sir.” 

Happiness  is  an  assignment  to  cover  an  audience  participation 
bourlnm-tasting  party. 

Happiness  is  Christmas  coming  on  Monday. 

Happiness  is  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  jug  of  wine  a  new  typewriter 
ribbon,  a  pot  loaded  with  paste,  a  full-length  pencil. 

Happiness  is  the  AP  and  UPI  picking  up  your  story. 

Happiness  is  being  23  and  having  a  well-filled  blonde  coo,  ’’I 
just  love  newspapermen.  Like  they’re  so  dashing.” 

Happiness  is  winning  14  cents  from  the  slot  man  after  he  bet 
you  that  your  head  was  too  long.  Turns  out  it  fits  just  fine — and 
with  an  indent  yet. 

HappinMs  is  the  drama  critic  saying,  “Would  you  like  a  couple 
of  fifth-row  passes  on  the  aisle  for  ’How  To  Succeed  In  Business’?” 

Happiness  is  being  the  only  photographer  around  when  a  stewed 
politician  topples  from  the  rostrum. 

^Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  1963 
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AMERICA’S 


racuse 

n.y. 


.  .  .  as  confirmed  by 
a  12-year  continuing 
study  made  by  Selling 
Research,  Inc.,  Bur- 
goyne  Grocery  &  Drug 
Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Man¬ 
agement  Magazine. 


market 


Get  the  most 
at  the  lowest  cost! 


Syracuse  is  the  commercial  hub  of  a  15-county  area  having  a 
population  of  IV2  million  and  buying  income  in  excess  of  $3 
billion.  And  you  can  reach  it  all  neatly  and  completely  through 
the  Syracuse  Newspapers: — 100%  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County;  over  90%  of  the  3-county  Metropolitan  Area  and  57% 
of  the  total  15-county  Central  New  York  Market. 

No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area  can 
deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


Philip  J.  Simons,  Jr. 

President 
Charles  Hubbard 
Son  (ir  Co.,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Druggists 
The  Syracuse  Newspapers 
cover  our  vast  distribution 
area  fast  and  cover  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  When  you’re  in  a 
fast-moving  business  like 
ours,  this  kind  of  speedy, 
wide-spread  coverage  is  vi¬ 
tal.  Furthermore,  people 
believe  what  they  see  in 
newspapers  and — this  is  im¬ 
portant  to  us — they  buy 
what  they  see  advertised. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD-AMERICAN  THE  POST-STANDARD 

#  Evening  Sunday  Morning  &  Sunday 

Circulation:  Combintd  Daily  232,359  Sunday  Herald-Amorican  211,769  Sunday  Post-Standard  103,423 
FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  RoprotonUd  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  RE6AN  &  SCHMIH 


editorial 


Press  and  Foreign  Policy 

A  PROFESSOR  of  |>olitical  science  has  written  a  book  about  “The  Press 
and  Foreign  Policy”  in  which  he  pays  tribute  to  the  role  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  inijxjrtant  source  of  information  (see  page  36).  His  com¬ 
ments  about  the  informative  nature  of  newspapers,  as  op|X)sed  to 
other  media,  are  so  pertinent  we  hope  all  newspaj>er  editors  will  hnd 
a  place  to  reprint  them. 

“The  higher  one  goes  in  the  formal  and  informal  structures  of  for¬ 
eign  p>olicy-making  in  the  United  States,”  he  wrote,  “the  more  time 
and  attention  one  finds  being  paid  to  the  newspaper  rather  than  to 
radio  and  television  as  the  imjx>rtant  source  of  foreign  affairs  news 
and  comment.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  sp)ecialization  of 
newspapers  in  this  subject  matter,  as  compared  w’ith  other  media;  in 
part  to  the  preference  for  the  printed  word  that  is  characteristic  of 
persons  on  higher  educational  and  professional  levels;  in  part  to  the 
great  accessibility  and  time-economy  of  newspapers  in  the  lives  of 
busy  men. 

“The  products  of  the  newspaper  press  are  not  so  ephemeral  as  those 
of  radio  and  television;  it  is  jxtssible  to  collect  them,  to  study  them  and 
compare  them  at  leisure,  to  know  their  real  authors  and  to  cjuery  them 
about  particular  choices  they  have  made  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
Newspaper  coverage  of  foreign  affairs  not  only  is  more  lasting  than 
radio  or  television  coverage,  it  is  also  more  extensive  and  thorough.” 

What  he  wrote  about  new’spapers  and  foreign  affairs  is  also  true 
about  newspapers  and  almost  any  other  subject.  The  press  (news¬ 
papers)  is  more  than  a  purveyor  of  information  and  opinion,  he  wrote. 
“It  may  not  be  successful  much  of  the  time  in  telling  jjeople  what  to 
think,  but  it  is  stunningly  successful  in  telling  its  readers  what  to 
think  about.” 


Government  Competition 

IT  IS  THE  nature  of  bureaucrats  that  when  someone  claims  governmenl 
is  getting  into  the  area  of  comjx;ting  with  private  business  they  as¬ 
sert  only  an  interest  in  serving  the  taxpayer  and  no  intention  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  service  already  available  through  private  sources.  Such  has 
been  the  case  witli  the  marketing  service  recently  started  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

We  think  this  is  an  unwarranted  and  dangerous  encroachment  of 
government  into  an  area  in  which  it  has  no  business  and  which  should 
be  left  to  private  enterprises. 

Another  encroachment  is  revealed  in  this  issue  by  Warren  Perry, 
author  of  E&P’s  “Classified  Clinic”  (page  27) .  He  reports  how  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  was  founded  to  assist  the 
unemployed,  is  spending  much  of  its  time  transferring  workers  from 
job  to  job  and  thus  competing  with  private  employment  services.  A 
recent  survey  shows  that  60%  of  those  for  whom  USES  found  w'ork 
were  workers  changing  jobs,  he  re|K)rts. 

We  feel  sure  officials  of  USES  will  provide  plenty  of  reasons  why 
they  feel  this  expansion  of  their  original  activities  is  justified,  just  as 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  justified  their  excursion 
into  the  wire  service  business. 

The  p>oint  is,  however,  that  the  vast  complex  of  government  can 
become  an  octopus  with  its  tentacles  reacliing  into  many  areas  of 
private  business  unless  there  is  eternal  vigilance  and  action  to  stop  it. 
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.  .  .  The  things  which  are  impossible 
with  men  are  possible  with  Cofl.—St. 
Luke,  XVIII;  27. 
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Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  btate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Waller;  Features, 
'Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarxian. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Waller,  Jr. 
Marleting  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 
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letters 


CRITICAL  OF  UNIONS 

While  assurances  that  the  newspaper 
business  of  America  is  still  in  good  shape, 
in  spite  of  the  Mirror  demise,  are  com¬ 
mendable,  let  us  not  overlook  a  glaring 
fact. 

Tlie  newspaper  industry  could  have 
shown  a  much  higher  circulation  gain  in 
proportion  to  population  than  it  has  in 
the  last  decade.  We  are  all  agreed  that 
newspapers  are  still  great  but  there  are 
storm  warnings  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

The  main  problem  is  that  newspapers 
are  so  strongly  dominated  by  unions  that 
they  cannot  be  enterprising  and  crusading 
as  they  were  in  their  heyday.  The  unions 
are  so  shallowly  bent  on  building  security 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Mrs.  John  Blank 


for  the  poorest  as  well  as  most  skilled 
worker  that  they  are  crushing  the  very 
security  they  seek. 

Specifically  by  blocking  the  economic 
use  of  automation  they  are  keeping  news¬ 
papers  from  putting  out  a  more  desirable 
product  for  public  consumption.  By  bogus 
type  overmanning  they  are  further  diluting 
the  product.  Sales  of  large  newspapers  are 
off  mainly  because  the  newspapers  are 
just  not  so  desirable  as  they  used  to  be 
before  featherbedding  was  an  accepted 
item.  To  put  it  bluntly,  until  more  dollars 
are  spent  on  what  the  reader  wants  instead 
of  what  the  union  wants,  then  circulation 
will  decline. 

Unlike  some  other  consumer  products, 
automation  can  create  more  jobs  for  work¬ 
ers  by  building  larger  newspapers  and 
keeping  the  present  ones  alive. 

Robert  L.  Morgan 

Publisher, 

Centre  Island  News, 

Hicksville,  N.  Y. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  PR 


Mr.  Yuenger’s  charge  that  PR  people 
are  hucksters  rings  pretty  hollow  when 
one  watches  the  sad  picture  of  sensational¬ 
ism  going  onto  Page  One  in  several  cities 
these  days — just  to  sell  the  paper,  to  beat 
out  the  competition. 

Herbert  Ford 

Pacific  Union  Conference  of 
Seventh-day  Adventists, 

Glendale,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

TIRED  OF  SIGN 

No,  not  again! 

We  mean  the  picture  of  the  gal  chang¬ 
ing  the  sign  on  Madison  Avenue  to  News¬ 
paper  Avenue. 

Looks  like  we'll  have  to  reactivate  the 
National  Committee  to  Stamp  Out  the 
Changing  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Sign  to 
Newspaper  Avenue. 

Before  next  Newspaper  Week  let's  send 
an  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
to  develop  a  new  idea.  Or.  at  least  let’s 
quit  emphasizing  that  we  don’t  have  any 
letter  imagination. 

John  H.  Murphy 


FLYING  HOME 

Dobbins,  Boston  Travelor 


WITCH  OF  CAPITOL  HILL 

Shanks,  Buffalo  Evening  Nows 


■STOP  BOTHERING  ME' 

Goodwin,  Columbus  (Ohio)  D'ispttfch 


Heads  Aging  Body 

— Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advo¬ 
cate 

• 

CEA  Claims 
Handicapped 
Unhampered 

— Waterhury  (Conn.)  American 

Woo  Ends 
In  Divorce 

— Denver  (Colo.)  Post 

• 

Used  Girls  to  Pass 
Worthless  Checks 

— Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Morning  Press 

• 

Stay  Up  And  See 
Nocturnal  Bloomers 
— Miami  (Fla.)  News 


As  it  should.  E&P  has  never  been  slow 
to  publish  a  blast  from  the  journalists  at 
the  public  relations  people.  And  some 
letters,  milder  perhaps,  have  gone  the  re¬ 
verse  route.  But  James  Yuenger’s  letter 
(Oct.  19)  really  deserves  some  answer  to 
his  assumption  that  journalism  is  good 
and  noble  and  great,  and  public  relations 
is  several  cuts  down  the  ladder  of  honor. 

In  both  professions  there  are  problem 
people.  The  seednd  raters  sit  in  both  the 
public  relations  office  and  in  the  city  room. 
Fortunately  their  number  in  both  profes¬ 
sions  is  small. 

In  the  scramble  of  today’s  faster-moving 
world,  its  complex  industries  there  is  need 
for  a  person  who  can  give  aid  to  newsmen 
seeking  information  about  a  corporation 
or  industry.  And  it  is  not  only  when  the 
press  comes  looking  that  news  is  being 
made  either. 


Texas  Daily  Newspapers 
Association,  Houston,  Texas. 
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Make  your 


reference  library 


more  useful  to  your 


newspaper 


Sign  up  for  a  year’s  supply  of  The  New  York  Times 
on  Microfilm. 

Your  editorial  staff  will  be  delighted.  On  every  reel 
of  film,  they’ll  find  10  complete  issues  of  The  New 
York  Times— with  all  the  news,  all  the  background 
information,  all  the  maps  and  charts,  all  the  full 
texts  of  important  speeches  and  documents  that 
recorded  a  10-day  stretch  of  current  history. 

Your  librarians  will  be  delighted,  too.  A  whole  year’s 
file  of  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  takes  up 
less  than  a  cubic  foot  of  shelf  or  drawer  space. 

And  the  service  is  fast!  A  new  reel  of  The  New  York 
Times  on  Microfilm  arrives  every  10  days,  to  bring 
you  10  more  issues  of  the  complete  Late  City 
Edition. 

A  one-year  subscription— starting  with  the  films  for 
the  current  month  or  a  future  month  — costs  only 
$265.  You  also  can  order  films  for  back  months  of 
this  year,  and  for  complete  back  years. 


Why  not  get  your  subscription  started  now?  And  if 
you  need  help  in  choosing  a  film  reader,  ask  us  for 
information  on  the  various  makes  and  models. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  I  ON  MICROFILM 

Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Institute  Seeking  Truth  Sd 

^  ^  Mr.  Allen  somewhat  reluct- 

Avoiding  Fixed  Position  antly  took  advantage  of  the  op- 

^  portunity  to  bare  his  views  to 

,,  r»i  .!•  c  I-  I  newspaper  editors  and  pub- 

By  Philip  11.  Schuyler  Ushers  at  this  particular  period, 

which  he  described  as  sensitive. 

Newspapers  with  their  con-  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  A  recent  Public  Health  Ser- 
tinuing  stories  on  smoking  and  who  has  been  president  of  the  vice  statement  said  the  report  on 
health  are  spurring  research  on  Institute  since  December  1960,  smoking  by  the  medical  com- 
the  cjuestion,  which  is  all  to  the  also  made  these  points  in  the  mittee  is  scheduled  for  comple- 

good,  in  the  opinion  of  George  course  of  the  interview:  tion  and  submission  to  the  Sur- 

V.  Allen,  president  of  the  To-  1.  He  knows  of  no  further  geon  General  by  the  end  of  this 

hacco  Institute,  Inc.  change  in  company  advertising  year. 

Rut,  as  a  representative  of  the  themes  beyond  the  Institute’s  «  •  . 

$7  billion  industry,  Mr.  Allen  suggestion  of  last  July  that  the  Ostriches 

this  week  cautioned  editors  to  appeal  should  not  be  directed  to  “Naturally,  we  in  the  industry 

“continue  to  be  objective  and  to  youthful  audiences  through  tv  would  be  ostriches  if  we  hadn’t 

or  any  other  medium.  “Smoking  done  some  speculating  on  the 

is  a  custom  for  adults”  was  contents  of  this  report,”  he  said. 

“We  hope  and  believe  that  it 
will  represent  coverage  of  the 
entire  field.  We  have  complied 
with  requests  of  the  committee 
to  supply  research  materials,  in- 


T«,ic«  Olympic  t>«c»thloo  Champion 


DON'T 

SMOKE 


When  a  man’s  in  competition,  he  only 
wants  fresh  air  in  his  lungs.  Smoking  cuts 
down  on  wind.  And  an  athlete  needs  wind 
as  much  as  he  needs  his  legs. 

Athletes  in  top  condition  don’t  smoke - 
they  can’t  afford  to.  Bob  Mathias 
AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


said,  puffing  a  cigaret  himself,  abou 
“Our  program  is  to  institute  ciga; 
and  stimulate  urgent  and  ener-  ucts. 
getic  research.  At  the  same  time 
we  would  like  to  see  a  respite  plating  at  this  time  any  national 
from  what  looks  very  much  like  institutional  or  public  relations 
polemics  and  emotional  hysteria  advertising  to  make  the  indus- 
based  on  hypotheses  that  may  or  try’s  position  clear  to  the  public, 
may  not  be  correct.”  3.  Diversification  is  a  policy  of 

individual  companies 
Adveriii«ing  to  Adults  jjo  relation  to  the  Tobacco  In- 

Mr.  Allen,  a  former  director  stitute  s  function.  However,  Mr. 

Allen  said  that  diversification 
knows  simply  rep- 


tu  supply  icscaicii  iiiai/crx  ioioy  iii-  ..  ^  «  a  t  w 

eluding  results  of  research  which  lyonSmoking  Athletes 
through  In  Cancer  Society  Ads 

A  long-time  objector  to  the 
appearance  of  athletes  in  cigaret 
ads,  the  American  Cancer  Soci¬ 
ety  has  launched  a  public  service 
campaign  in  which  sports  celeb¬ 
rities  proclaim:  “I  don’t  smoke!” 

Bob  Mathias,  Olympic  decath¬ 
lon  champion,  has  volunteered 
to  get  the  anti-smoking  state¬ 
ments.  He  himself  is  featured  in 
the  first  print  ad  prepared  by 
Hockaday  Associates,  New  York 

not  blind  themselves  by  taking  advertising  agency. 

When  a  man  s  in  competi- 
i  j  i.1.  i.  tion,  he  only  wants  fresh  air  in 
rested  that  a  lungs,”  says  Mathias, 

a  state  public  “smoking  cuts  down  on  wind, 
er  ^ncerning  athlete  needs  wind  as 

pertinent  to  needs  his  legs.  Ath- 

ite  regarding  condition  don’t 

smoke — they  can’t  afford  to.” 
ly  part  of  this  The  ads  are  available  m  mat 
thought  that  and  plate  form.  The  mats  will 
tuberculosis  was  caused  by  the  be  offered  to  newspapers  by  the 
damp,  low  lying  areas,  particu-  society’s  59  divisions  around  the 
larly  cities,”  Mr.  Allen  related,  country. 

“Medical  opinion  became  fixed  Whitey  Ford,  New  York 
on  this  cause.  Based  on  it,  elab-  Yankees’  pitcher,  who  last  year 
orate  sanitariums  were  built  in  gave  a  testimonial  for  Camels, 
mountain  areas  like  Lake  Placid,  bas  since  quit  smoking,  and  con- 
Denver,  Colorado  Springs.  tributed  a  reverse  commercial 

“All  this  money  was  poured  for  radio.  He  says:  “Cigaret 
this  purpose,  even  smoking  is  dangerous  for  your 
of  the  health.  I  guess  we  all  know  that 
places  were  built,  Robert  Koch,  science  has  proved  it  to  be  a 
{Continued  on  page  53)  major  cause  of  lung  cancer.” 


2.  The  Institute  is  not  contem- 


has  been  conducted  1 
grants  from  the  Tobacco  Indus¬ 
try  Research  Committee. 

“So  far,  as  it  concerns  cancer 
and  heart  disease  the  culprit  has 
and  has  yg^^  be  found.  The  causes  are 
in  dispute  among  scientists. 
Smoking  has  been  associated 
with  these  diseases  largely 
through  statistics.  We  are  con- 
resents  the  tobacco  industry  vinced  that  scientific  research 
following  what  is  presently  a  eventually  discover  the  an- 
general  business  trend  in  this  gwers,  but  until  they  are  found, 
country.  ^g  believe  all  concerned  should 

Awaiting  Otficial  Report 

,  .  . ,  a  fixed  stand.” 

4.  The  Institute  has  no  inside  „  ... 

information  from  the  Surgeon  , 

General’s  office  regarding  the  story  told  him  bj 
kind  of  report  that  the  special  commissio 

committee  appointed  to  study  tuberculosis  wa: 
tobacco  and  health  will  make.  J'®’ 

5.  Health  research  is  carried 

on  through  a  separate  organi-  “During  the  ea 
zation,  the  Tobacco  Institute  Re-  ^®”tury^  it  was 
search  Committee,  and  research 
programs  and  policies  are  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  hands  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  scientists.  The  research 
program  is  currently  awarding 
about  $800,000  a  year  in  grants 
for  specific  studies.  The  latest 
annual  report  of  the  scientific 
director  said:  “.  .  .  scientific 
work  continued  to  support  the  out  for 
view  that  the  quest  for  a  single  though  before  many 
simple  ‘magic  bullet’  to  expose  -  . 

the  causes  and  provide  the  cure 


George  V.  Allen 
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THE  WORTHY  CASE 


Reporter’s  Travel 
Freedom  Argued 


Atlanta 

The  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  here  is  considering  the 
case  of  newsman  William  Wor¬ 
thy  Jr.,  who  faces  a  three-month 
jail  term  because  he  re-entered 
the  United  States  without  a 
passport  after  visiting  in  Cuba. 

The  51-year-old  Boston-bom 
Negro  correspondent  for  the 
Baltimore  Afro  -  American  ran 
afoul  of  a  section  of  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act  which  restricts 
travel  abroad  by  American  citi¬ 
zens. 

Mr.  Worthy,  the  appellate 
court  was  told,  is  a  journalist 
and  author  whose  livelihood  is 
in  large  measure  dependent  upon 
his  ability  to  travel. 

In  1956  he  went  to  Red  China, 
which  was  declared  off-limits  to 
newsmen  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  when  his  passport  ex¬ 
pired  in  1957  he  was  denied  a 
new  one  on  the  ground  he  had 
used  his  passports  for  travel  to 
forbidden  countries. 

PrtM>f  uf  (jtizeni>liip 

His  entry  into  the  U.  S.  from 
Cuba  was  in  1961  at  Miami, 
where  he  presented  merely  a 
birth  certificate  as  proof  of  citi¬ 
zenship.  In  April,  1962,  a  federal 
grand  jury  indicted  him  for  en¬ 
tering  the  country  without  a 
passport  and  in  August,  1962, 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced. 

His  articles  from  Cuba  were 
generally  favorable  to  the  Fidel 
Castro  regime  there. 

Mr.  Worthy  has  contended  he 
was  prosecuted  “because  I  have 
reported  the  many  positive 
achievements  of  the  Cuban  revo¬ 
lution  including  the  rapid  elimi¬ 
nation  of  racial  barriers.” 

A  Department  of  Justice  at¬ 
torney,  Robert  L.  Keuch,  argued 
in  court  here  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  well  within  its  rights 
to  control  travel  abroad  in  a 
general  emergency  such  as  now 
exists. 


In  Mr.  Worthy’s  behalf,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
contended  that  he  was  being 
subjected  to  banishment  without 
any  charge  of  a  substantive 
criminal  offense. 

“His  conflict,”  the  court  was 
told,  “is  between  acquiescing  in 
banishment  or,  by  returning 
home,  facing  imprisonment.” 

The  doctrine  of  banishment, 
the  ACLU  contended,  is  no 
longer  considered  “consistent 

10 


with  the  nature  of  a  sovereign 
state  and  is  opposed  to  the  basis 
of  the  American  political  sys¬ 
tem.” 

Drawing  attention  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings  on  the  statute  in 
question,  ACLU’s  brief  asserted 
the  obvious  purpose  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  members  of  the 
Communist  organization.  It  de¬ 
clared:  “There  has  been  no  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Worthy’s  activities 
fell  even  remotely  within  the 
purpose  of  the  statute.” 

“We  believe  that,  short  of  war, 
the  Government  cannot  diminish 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  travel 
abroad,”  the  brief  concluded. 

Right  to  Knowledge 

“The  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  travel  is  absolute.  It  is 
the  right,  particularly  when  uti¬ 
lized  by  journalists,  which  has 
enabled  our  citizens  to  inform 
themselves  of  events  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  ...  If  travel  by 
an  American  citizen  is  subject 
to  regulation  at  the  whim  of 
government,  to  that  extent  we 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to 
knowledge.” 

Mr.  Worthy’s  attorney,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kunstler,  who  was  retained 
by  the  Workers  Defense  League, 
attacked  the  constitutionality  of 
the  McCan-an- Walter  Act. 

On  the  bench  were  Judges  El¬ 
bert  Tuttle,  Warren  Jones  and 
Griffin  Bell. 

• 

Ell  Route  to  South  Pole 

Houston,  Tex. 

Ralph  S.  O’Leary,  Houston 
Post  science  editor,  is  on  a 
three-week  assignment  which 
will  take  him  to  Antarctica.  He 
left  Oct.  30  in  a  jet  transport 
plane  on  a  trip  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Navy  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  He  spent  17 
days  on  the  frozen  continent  dur¬ 
ing  October  and  November  of 
1960. 

• 

Anniversary  Linage 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  Long  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  celebrated  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  City  of 
Long  Beach  with  a  278-page 
Sunday  newspaper,  Oct.  27.  In¬ 
cluded  was  a  108  standard  page 
Diamond  Jubilee  section  which 
carried  147,294  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Sales  were  handled  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  regular  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs. 


IMAGE  MAKER — Virginia  Butts 
has  been  appointed  director  ol 
public  relations  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  She  was  with  Time,  Life 
and  Fortune  for  eight  years  and 
previously  she  wrote  Dave  Garro- 
way's  radio  show. 


Whitman  Convicted 
On  Contempt  Charge 


Directive 
To  Protect 
Newsmen 

Washington 
Directive  5410.14  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  spells  out 
a  policy  which  prohibits  military 
officers  from  using  force  against 
civilian  newsmen,  including  pho¬ 
tographers,  at  off-base  sites  of 
military  accidents. 

Repr.  John  E.  Moss,  D.-Cali- 
fomia,  who  campaigned  for  cor¬ 
rection  of  conditions  reported 
to  him  by  the  press,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  directive  should 
solve  “a  most  difficult  problem.” 
He  urged  news  media  to  continue 
to  submit  photographs  of  sen¬ 
sitive  defense  material  to  ap¬ 
propriate  security  experts  for 
clearance. 

Civilian  .Atwislunce 
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Washington 
Tried  on  a  rewritten  indict¬ 
ment,  Alden  Whitman,  New 
York  Times  copy  reader,  was 
found  guilty  here  this  week  of 
contempt  of  Congress. 

He  declined  to  identify  one¬ 
time  associates  in  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party  when  he  testified  be¬ 
fore  the  Eastman  Committee 
of  the  Senate  in  1956. 

His  first  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tence  (six  months  suspended 
and  $500  fine)  were  reversed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  May, 
1962,  because  the  indictment 
was  not  explicit  about  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  inquiry. 

The  court  plac^  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  on  10  days’  probation  with¬ 
out  the  requirement  to  report 
and  suspended  imposition  of  any 
other  penalty  because  the  case 
had  been  so  long  in  the  courts. 

• 

ITU  Strikes  Weekly 

OCONOMOWOC,  Wis. 
The  weekly  Oconomowoc  En¬ 
terprise  was  struck  Oct.  28  by 
members  of  the  Milwaukee  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Local  23.  Wages 
is  the  main  issue,  according  to 
Robert  McGarry,  president  of 
the  union.  Officials  of  the  com¬ 
pany  said  the  weekly  would  be 
published  with  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  composing  room. 

• 

Guild  Rejectefl 

CLE\’ELAND 
The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  was  defeated  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  win  bargraining  rights 
for  11  editorial  employes  of  the 
Cleveland  Call  &  Post,  Negro 
weekly,  which  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  since  Aug.  27.  Guild 
members  have  been  respecting 
picket  lines  of  printers. 


The  directive,  announcwl  by  : 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary 
Arthur  Sylvester,  requires  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  to  get  assistance 
from  civilian  law  enforcement 
officials,  where  necessary,  to  pro¬ 
tect  legitimate  secrets  relating 
to  defense. 

Mr.  Sylvester  said  the  mili¬ 
tary  would  seek  the  cooperation 
of  the  superior  of  the  offending  I 
news  media  representatives  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  gravity  of  * 
the  situation  if  pictures  taken  at  J 
an  accident  scene  might  reveal  | 
secrets.  ^ 

Mr.  Sylvester  pointixl  out  ; 
there  is  also  a  Federal  criminal  ; 
law  against  publication  of  such 
material.  The  law  is  almost  ' 
never  invoked.  | 

Army  and  Air  Force  policy  j 
has  permitted  the  use  of  force  | 
in  such  cases.  Navy  regulations  1 
prohibit  such  coercion,  but  in  at  J 
least  one  recent  incident  a  Navy 
man  mixed  it  up  with  a  photog-  ' 
rapher. 

Service  Rules  .Super««*ded 

The  directive  supersedes  con¬ 
flicting  rules  in  the  three  mili-  i  ^ 
tary  services,  but  does  not  elim¬ 
inate  the  possibility  of  shouting 
or  shoving  matches  between  mili¬ 
tary  police  and  photographers,  j 
On  military  installations,  of 
course,  civilians  are  subject  to 
military  authority. 

Also,  there  is  a  separate 
policy,  Mr.  Sylvester  said,  when  s 
the  accident  involves  nuclear  \ 
weapons  or  fissionable  matter. 

In  these  cases,  the  military  ' 
establishes  a  cordon  at  least  F 
1,500  feet  from  the  accident.  Mr.  I 
Sylvester  said  he  was  uncertain  I 
what  would  happen  to  a  news-  I 
man  who  tried  to  penetrate  the  I 
cordon.  I 
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HKAHIXi  ON  LONG  BILL 


Press  Endorses  Law 
To  Get  Information 


Washington 

A  Senate  committee  this  week 
heard  newsmen  describe  efforts 
i)y  federal  agencies  to  block  the 
access  of  the  press  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  non-security  infoimation. 

The  newsmen  testified  at  a 
hearing  of  the  Sulicommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and 
Procwlure  on  a  proposed  free¬ 
dom  of  information  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  19  senators. 

The  bill,  which  bears  the  name 
of  Senator  Edward  V.  Long, 
I)-Missouri,  would  compel  affcn- 
cies  in  the  Executive  Branch  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  sources  where  reporters  and 
other  persons  can  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  their  activities.  It 
provides  for  legal  recourse  to 
force  disclosure  of  information. 

These  things  would  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement:  docu- 
mcrnts  .such  as  income  tax  re¬ 
turns,  matters  of  national  secur¬ 
ity  protected  by  Executive 
Order,  internal  memoranda  re¬ 
lated  to  non-public  matters. 

T«»  (dieck  Tendency 

The  bill  would  require  that 
when  agencies  vote  on  rules  or 
regulatory  actions  affecting  the 
public  they  must  disclose  how 
each  member  voted. 

“The  tendency  toward  secrecy 
must  be  checked,”  said  Senator 
Long.  “The  government  which 
operates  best  operates  publicly.” 

Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  testified  in  support 
of  the  bill  for  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  Administrative 
Practices  Act  was  filled  with 
loopholes  that  government  agen¬ 
cies  used  to  withhold  informa¬ 
tion.  He  said  that  the  act  was 
hazy  in  its  wording  and  specified 
that  information  can  be  sup¬ 
pressed  “in  the  public  interest,” 
or  because  it  relates  to  “internal 
management”  or  for  “good  cause 
found.”  He  said  that  civil  serv¬ 
ants  had  interpreted  this  word¬ 
ing  as  authority  to  withhold 
information  from  the  public  and 
from  Congress. 

Mr.  Pulliam  gave  some  in¬ 
stances  where  information  was 
suppressed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  interest:’ 

•  A  list  of  private  offices 
rented  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Philadelphia  was  denied 
the  public  becau.se  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  landlords  was 
“confidential.” 

•  Details  of  compromise 


settlements  for  liquor  law  viola¬ 
tions  were  covered  up  because 
they  involved  material  of  a 
“secret  nature.” 

•  The  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  refused  to  re¬ 
lease  applicants’  names  and 
amounts  and  purposes  of  loans 
it  makes  from  federal  tax  funds 
until  a  House  committee  inter¬ 
vened. 

Mr.  Pulliam  called  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  “a  step  in  the  right 
direction.” 

Government  Problem 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  cited  the  TFX 
plane  contract  case  as  the 
“grand  example”  of  bad  govern¬ 
mental  practices.  He  said  that 
even  after  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation,  it  was  still  not  clear  what 
reports  were  available  to  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  McNamara 
when  he  vetoed  a  decision  by 
subordinates  to  award  a  defense 
contract  to  Boeing  Aircraft 
Corp. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  also  said  Con¬ 
gress  should  be  able  to  obtain 
information  it  needs  without 
having  to  rely  on  contempt  of 
Congress  proceedings. 

James  Mathis,  a  political 
writer  for  Advance  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  described  his  problems  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  trying  to  obtain  figures  on 
payments  to  a  shipping  line.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  statistics  on 
payments  to  a  line  owned  by 
Greek  shipping  magnate  Aris¬ 
totle  Onassis  for  a  story  on  the 
financial  relation  of  Onassis 
with  the  government. 

Mr.  Mathis  reported  that  he 
tried  dozens  of  phone  calls,  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  letters  of  protest, 
but  couldn’t  get  the  information. 
It  took  the  intervention  of  a 
congressional  committee  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  figures  —  two  weeks 
after  they  had  been  requested. 
He  said  he  believed  the  reluct¬ 
ance  of  the  Department  to  re¬ 
lease  the  information  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  “some  figures 
in  the  administration”  —  pre¬ 
sumably  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  friends  —  were  receiving 
hospitality  from  Onassis. 

Supprestiion  Incidents 

Dean  Earl  F.  English  of  the 
Missouri  University  School  of 
Journalism,  told  of  incidents  of 
government  suppression  of  news 


collected  by  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center: 

•  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  clamped  a  lid  of  secrecy 
on  an  investigation  of  alleged 
illegal  price-cutting  by  North 
American  Airlines. 

•  The  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  refused  to  release  the 
figures  on  fatalities  resulting 
from  accidents  during  1962. 

•  The  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission  refused  to  release  15- 
year-old  pictures  of  the  first 
nuclear  explosions  because  of 
“worldwide  reaction.” 

•  The  budget  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  never 
made  public. 

•  The  Air  Force  refused  to 
release  the  names  of  800  officers 
excused  from  flying  but  still 
receiving  flight  pay. 

Space  News  Restricted 

Henry  T.  Simmons  of  News¬ 
week  magazine  testified  that  the 
flow  of  information  on  the  space 
program  had  been  drastically 
restricted  in  the  last  two  years. 
He  said  that  when  the  Vanguard 
project  began  in  1955,  the  space 
effort  was  virtually  “wide  open.” 
He  outlined  the  history  of  suc¬ 
cessive  restrictions  and  charged 
that  much  information  not  vital 
to  security  was  being  sup¬ 
pressed.  Moreover,  he  said,  the 
government  has  not  kept  the 
nation  abreast  of  the  Soviet 
space  program. 

Creed  C.  Black,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Morning  News  and  Evening 
Jo^imal,  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  said  the  burden 
of  responsibility  for  keeping 
information  flowing  was  mis¬ 
placed. 

“It  should  not  be  up  to  the 
American  people — and  the  press 
is  simply  their  representative — 
to  fight  daily  battles  just  to  find 
out  how  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  government  is  being  con¬ 
ducted,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Black  asked  “how  much 
information  has  been  so 
thoroughly  buried  under  the 
authority  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  that  not  even  a 
clue  of  its  existence  has  come 
to  the  surface?” 

Mr.  Black  said  the  act  left  too 
much  discretion  to  individual 
agencies  to  decide  what  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  withheld  “in 
the  public  interest.” 

Walter  Potter,  publisher  of 
the  Star  Exponent,  Culpeper, 
Va.,  said  the  “hometown  press,” 
was  concerned  with  denial  of 
access  to  information  at  the  local 
level  because  there  were  federal 
representatives  in  every  county 
and  secrecy  at  the  federal  level 
encourages  secrecy  on  local 
levels. 


SDX  Hits 
Government 
On  Secrecy 

Chicago 

Freedom  of  information  suf¬ 
fered  its  worst  year  in  the  past 
decade  during  1963,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Advancement  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  all  con¬ 
gressional  committee  meetings 
were  held  behind  closed  doors 
during  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year,  a  committee  report 
stated.  In  addition,  federal  de¬ 
partments  hid  behind  claims  of 
“confidential”  information  to 
suppress  news,  the  report 
noted.  It  also  charged  that  De¬ 
fense  Secretary  Robert  McNa¬ 
mara  and  Arthur  Sylvester,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
public  affairs,  have  created  an 
“oligarchy  of  control”  over 
news  released  from  the  defense 
department. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing 
editor  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
urged  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
that  all  federal  government 
records  other  than  those  of  a 
security  nature  be  open  con¬ 
stantly  to  public  inspection. 

“President  Kennedy  had  a  lot 
of  fine  things  to  say  about  free¬ 
dom  of  information  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  during  his  cam¬ 
paign  and  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,”  the  report  said,  “but  these 
fine  resolutions  have  eroded 
during  his  term.” 

Heaviest  criticism  in  the  re¬ 
port  was  leveled  at  the  Defense 
Department.  The  report  said: 

“No  responsible  newspaper 
reporters  or  editors  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  defense  depart¬ 
ment,  or  any  other  governmental 
agency,  abandon  properly  ad¬ 
ministered  secrecy  practices 
necessary  for  the  national  de¬ 
fense. 

“The  objections  are  raised  to 
policies  and  practices  that  have 
been  devised  and  used  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  normal 
flow  of  information  from  the 
defense  department  on  matters 
not  involv^  with  the  national 
security.” 

The  report  also  urged  adop¬ 
tion  of  state  laws  to  protect 
newspapermen  from  disclosing 
sources  of  information. 

A  reporter-confidence  law,  the 
report  noted,  is  not  the  privil¬ 
ege  of  the  press  but  the  “right 
of  the  citizen,”  giving  the  citi¬ 
zen  the  right  to  appeal  to  his 
brothers  for  action  over  the 
head  of  corrupt  government. 
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Court  Hears 
Suspension 
Pact  Appeal 

Lawyers  for  New  York  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  the  Mailers 
Union  clashed  politely  Oct.  25 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 
New  York,  on  the  question  of  the 
suspension  asrreement  amonf? 
publishers. 

They  arf^ied  an  appeal  from 
a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  decision  two  years  apo 
which  favored  the  rijfht  of  the 
publishers  to  stop  publication  of 
all  papers  if  one  were  struck 
in  a  prrievance  case.  Last 
winter’s  114-day  strike,  Rowing 
out  of  contract  negotiations,  was 
not  mentioned. 

John  R.  Schoemer  Jr.,  of 
Townley,  Updike,  Carter  & 
Rodgers,  attorney  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City,  maintained  that  the  group 
put  the  suspension  or  “lock-out” 
agreement  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  strike  preventives.  He 
called  it  one  means  that  was 
sure  to  cost  the  employers 
money. 

“The  agreement  grew  out  of 
a  period  of  turbulence,”  Mr. 
Schoemer  said.  “The  first  writ¬ 
ten  version  appeared  in  1958, 
and  it  was  effective  in  handling 
brush  fires  that  appeared  with 
distressing  regularity,  usually 
late  at  night.” 

Not  a  ‘Piish-Bultun'  Pan 

Mr.  Schoemer  said  the  pact 
was  not  “push-button,”  but  was 
decided  at  a  meeting  of  those 
involved  or  by  telephone. 

“If  the  unions  with  which  the 
association  and  its  members 
have  dealt  for  many  years  were 
uniformly  to  abandon  self-help 
as  an  economic  weapon,  and  to 
live  by  tbe  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  their  promises  that  disputes 
shall  be  resolved  by  arbitration, 
this  case  would  never  have 
arisen,”  he  said. 

“If  the  Mailers  Union  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  views  urged  to  the 
court  on  this  appeal,  the  em¬ 
ployers  would  be  denied  tbe  use 
of  the  only  effective  weapon  they 
have  been  able  to  devise  to  con¬ 
trol  an  unprotected  employe 
activity.” 

Sidney  Sugarman,  counsel  for 
the  Mailers,  went  back  to  tbe 
NLRB  Trial  Examiner’s  deci¬ 
sion  that  favored  the  union’s 
case.  He  maintained  that  the 
agreement  went  far  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  case,  that  there 
were  other  means  of  coping  with 
problems  that  arise  in  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers,  and  that  by 
resorting  to  lockout  tbe  pub¬ 


lishers  “impinged  unfairly  on 
the  rights  of  their  employes, 
especially  on  the  rights  of  the 
employes  of  the  unstruck  news¬ 
paper.” 

Glen  Bendixsen,  attorney  for 
the  NLRB,  contended  that  the 
agreement  of  the  publishers  was 
both  legitimate  and  reasonable. 

Hearing  the  appeal  were  Chief 
Judge  J.  Edward  Lumbard  and 
Judges  Gerry  Waterman  and 
Henry  J.  Friendly.  Judge  Water¬ 
man  sat  in  the  Buffalo  Linen 
case  in  which  the  courts  upheld 
the  principle  of  joint  action  by 
employers  to  combat  the  “whip¬ 
saw”  tactics  of  labor  unions. 

• 

Unions  Ask  Law 
For  Suspension 
Or  Sale  Notice 

Federal  legislation  requiring  a 
publisher  to  give  a  year’s  notice 
before  suspension  or  merger  of 
a  newspaper  is  favored  by  New 
York  State’s  major  labor  unions. 

The  legislation,  which  will  be 
sought  by  the  New  York  State 
AFL-CIO,  would  bar  sale  of  a 
newspaper’s  assets  or  name  to 
another  publisher  in  the  same 
city  or  metropolitan  area  unless 
all  efforts  to  keep  it  operating 
have  been  exhausted. 

The  union  conference  in  a 
meeting  Oct.  25  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  enactment  of 
such  a  law.  It  specified  that  the 
year’s  notice  provision  would 
give  the  government  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  any  possible  antitrust 
law  violations  in  a  sale  or  sus¬ 
pension. 

• 

Newhouse  Places 
Big  Photon  Order 

Twenty  Photon  machines  will 
be  delivered  to  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country,  with 
the  fulfillment  of  what  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  tbe  largest  single 
order  for  phototypesetting 
equipment  ever  placed. 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  president 
of  Photon  Inc.  of  Wilmington, 
Mass.,  announced  this  week  that 
the  order  had  been  placed  by 
Press  Supply  Co.  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  of  which  Donald  New¬ 
house,  a  son  of  publisher  S.  I. 
Newhouse,  is  the  head.  The 
amount  of  the  order  exceeds 
$1,250,000. 

The  Newhouse  papers  will  re¬ 
ceive  photon’s  “200”  series  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  designed  espe¬ 
cially  to  produce  display  adver¬ 
tising.  Two  Newhouse  papers, 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star 

Ledger  and  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  have  been  using  Photon 
equipment. 


Mac  G.  Morris 


This  Week  Appoints 
Advertising  Director 

Mac  G.  Morris  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  This  Week 
Magazine,  Ben  G.  Wright,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  Oct.  31. 

Mr.  Morris  replaces  John  R. 
O’Connor,  who  resigned  to  join 
McCall’s  as  advertising  sales 
manager. 

Mr.  Morris  was  previously  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager.  He  joined  This  Week’s 
staff  in  1952.  From  1955  to  1959, 
he  served  as  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  office.  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  1959  to  become 
eastern  advertising  manager.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  in  May, 
1962. 

A  native  of  Bessemer  City, 
N.  C.,  Mr.  Morris  received  his 
B.  A.  from  Davidson  College  in 
1942.  As  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Marines  during  World  War  II, 
he  flew  51  missions  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

• 

Tina  Ramot«„  Lee  Hills 
Wed  in  New  York 

Mrs.  Tina  S.  Ramos,  of  San 
Juan,  was  married  Oct.  31  to 
Lee  Hills,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  newspapers  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Vin¬ 
cent  Lupiano  performed  the 
ceremony  at  the  Carlyle  Hotel, 
New  York.  The  bride  was  at¬ 
tended  by  her  sister.  Miss  Anna- 
maria  Schifano,  and  Ronald  Lee 
Hills  was  his  father’s  best  man. 

Mrs.  Hills’  first  husband  was 
the  late  Angel  Ramos,  president 
and  publisher  of  El  Mundo  of 
San  Juan,  and  El  Mundo  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  Mr.  Hills’  former 
wife  was  the  late  Mrs.  Eileen 
Whitman  Hills. 

The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Schifano 
of  Long  Island. 


Calif.  Couatyl 
Gets  First  I 

A.M.  Paper  I 

Martinez,  Calif.  I 

Conversion  of  the  Contra  I 
Costa  Gazette,  long  established 
afternoon  daily,  into  a  morning  : 
newspaper  is  planned  by  its  new 
owner.  Senator  Luther  F.  Gib¬ 
son. 

The  move  will  provide  ('ontra 
Costa  County  with  its  only 
morning  newspaper.  It  will  be 
called  the  Contra  Costa  Morning 
News-Gazette. 

The  new  publication  follows 
acquisition  of  the  assets  of  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Publishing  Company 
from  the  Sharkey  family,  owners 
of  the  Gazette  and  predecessor 
papers  since  1906. 

Senator  Gibson  publishes  the 
Gibson  Newspapers — the  Vallejo 
Times-Herald  and  Valle  jo  News- 
Chronicle — in  the  county  just 
across  San  Francisco  Bay’s  Car- 
quinez  Straits.  He  also  has  an 
interest  in  the  Sonora  (Calif.) 
Daily  Union- Democrat. 

The  plan  to  expand  the  local 
newspaper  from  a  five  to  six- 
day  weekly  schedule  and  provide 
distribution  of  the  Sunday 
Times-Herald  from  Vallejo  is 
effective  Nov.  4. 

W.  R.  Sharkey  Jr.,  acting 
publisher,  is  expected  to  remain 
in  an  executive  position  with  his  B 
son,  W.  R.  Sharkey  III,  city  | 
editor.  I 

The  transfer  of  assets  to  the 
new  ownership  included  the  • 
Pleasant  Hill  News,  a  nearby  i 
weekly  which  the  Sharkey’s  pur-  j 
chased  in  1956;  and  the  Contra 
Costa  Standard,  the  Gazette’s  1 
affiliated  weekly.  | 

The  late  State  Senator  Will  ' 
R.  Sharkey  entered  publishing  j 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  g 
old  Caulkins  Syndicate,  for 
which  he  had  worked  throughout 
the  West.  The  Senator  died  in 
1948.  His  widow,  now  86,  was 
active  on  the  newspaper  until 
her  retirement  a  few  years  ago. 

Senator  Gibson,  a  Democrat, 
founded  the  Vallejo  Morning 
Herald  in  1922  in  competition 
with  three  newspapers.  Later  he 
acquired  and  merged  his  com¬ 
petition. 

• 

Hall  of  Fame  Job 

Kenneth  D,  Smith,  veteran 
baseball  writer  for  the  defunct 
New  York  Mirror,  has  taken  the 
job  of  director  of  the  Baseball 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.  On  Dec.  1  he  will  succeed 
Sid  Keener,  former  St.  Louis 
writer,  who  is  retiring  after  11 
years  in  the  post. 
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luiprovement  Ideas 
In  l\EA  Workshops 


RECORD  KEEPERS — Wifh  registration  in  excess  of  200  for  INCFO 
meetings.  Merlin  R.  Williams,  at  right,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ex> 
changes  congratulations  with  his  co-chairman  of  the  reception  com¬ 
mittee,  Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  III,  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and  Morning 
Advocate.  Sharing  their  mood  are  John  H.  C.  Riley,  Toronto  Star;  Hugh 
M.  Kleckner,  Joliet  Herald-News;  and  Edward  H.  Pawsett,  Washington 
Star. 

Computer’s  Value  Told 
At  Coutrollers’  Parley 


(Memphis 
“Tno  free  and  many-voiced 
presr  v.iil  prevail  but  it  will  not 
retain  is  eminence  without  pro¬ 
found  uid  continuing  self-criti¬ 
cism  and  introspection.” 

On  that  keynote  by  Frank  R. 
Ahlgrcn,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  members  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  .settled  down  to  workshop 
sessions  at  their  fall  convention 

here  last  week. 

*  *  a 

Minor  Improvements 
On  Itasic  Model 

Study,  critical  self-appraisal, 
application  of  new  ideas  and 
plain  hard  work  win  prizes  and 
new  readers,  two  young  Ohio 
weekly  co-editors  declared. 

Brad  Williams  and  Don  Pease, 
of  the  Oherlin  (Ohio)  News- 
Tribune,  knew  whereof  they 
spoke.  Since  1957,  when  they 
undertook  to  give  a  “new  look” 
to  their  2,200-circulation  weekly 
that  averages  16  pages  an  issue, 
they  have  won  43  state  and  7 
NEA  awards  for  excellence  in 
virtually  every  category. 

“We  operate  somewhat  like 
the  Volkswagen  people  do,”  Mr. 
Williams  said,  “keeping  the  same 
l)asic  model  but  adding  minor 
improvements  each  year.” 

“The  first  thing  we  turned  to 
was  the  editorial  page,”  Mr. 
Pease  said,  explaining  at  the 
i  time  they  began  their  innova- 

|1  tions  the  paper  had  no  editorial 
page. 

“We  moved  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher’s  column  from  Page  One 
to  an  inside  page  and  gathered, 
also  on  that  page,  two  other  col¬ 
umns  which  had  been  running 
elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

“Hospital  news  and  letters  to 
the  editor,  which  had  previously 
run  anywhere  they  happened  to 
fit,  were  gathered  there  also.  We 
created  only  two  new  items, 
editorials  themselves  and  a 
‘From  the  Files’  column.” 

Horizontal  Makeup 

In  makeup,  the  editors  said 
they  began  to  use  more  white 
space,  to  eliminate  widow  lines 
and  to  stress  horizontal  makeup 
I  by  using  three,  four,  five  or  six- 
"  column  headlines  on  inside 
f  pages. 

,  “In  the  area  of  photographs,” 
Mr.  Pease  said,  “we  followed  a 
theory  of  making  them  bigger 
and  better  and  publishing  more 
of  them.  Naturally,  we  sought 
to  broaden  our  news  coverage, 
but  in  addition  we  sharpened  it 


by  paying  more  attention  to  the 
lead  paragraphs  of  stories. 

“We  emphasized  the  future  in 
all  possible  stories  to  minimize 
the  competition  from  two  near¬ 
by  dailies.  We  devised  our  first 
style  sheet  so  we  were  all 
abbreviating  words  .  .  .  the  same 
way.” 

Mr.  Pease  said  the  most  im¬ 
portant  innovation  was  instiga¬ 
tion  of  a  weekly  critique. 

“We  would  ask  ourselves  what 
we  did  wrong,  how  we  might 
have  made  the  issue  better,  and 
what  we  ought  to  do  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  to  improve  our  produc¬ 
tion  even  more.” 

Mr.  Williams  said  careful 
thought  and  a  few  modifications 
will  enable  most  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers  to  build  a  full  classified 
advertising  page  and  thus  “dress 
up”  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Pease  concluded  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  editors  enter  as 
many  contests  as  possible. 

“The  advantage  of  entering  a 
wide  range  of  categories  year 
after  year  is  that  you  can’t  per¬ 
mit  yourself  the  luxury  of  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  rut.  It  may  be  a  fairly 
good  rut,  but  a  rut  is  a  rut  is  a 
rut.” 

«  *  « 

Small  Papers  Go  After 
National  Ad  Linage 

Ideas  in  advertising  created 
to  pep  up  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
advertiser  and  the  publisher 
were  shared  in  another  work¬ 
shop. 

“We’ve  got  the  ‘hard  sell’ 
going  in  Nebraska  for  national 
advertising  in  the  small  publica¬ 
tion,”  said  Bob  Bogue  of  the 
Oakland  (Neb.)  Independent. 

He  reported  that  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association  had  raised 
$20,000  as  a  “war  chest”  and 
compiled  a  file  of  facts  to  use  as 
selling  tools  to  increase  national 
linage.  The  group  will  soon  hire 
a  salesman  who  will  deal  solely 
with  national  accounts. 

“Our  tools  include  a  complete 
market  data  survey  in  every 
county  in  the  state,”  Mr.  Bogue 
said,  “extensive  readership  sur¬ 
veys  and  a  study  of  media  ad¬ 
vertising  records.  But  what  is 
most  important,  we  have  gotten 
together  a  series  of  ‘success 
stories’  to  show  potential  adver- 
tisei‘8  what  can  be  done  in  our 
market.” 

Relailers  Set  Promotions 

Ken  Smith,  Rochelle  (Ill.) 
News-Leader,  outlined  a  promo- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Washington 

Two  ways  that  computers  put 
money  in  the  pocket  were  ex¬ 
amined  here  this  week  in  annual 
sessions  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers. 

What’s  good  for  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  the  management  peo¬ 
ple  were  told,  can  be  twice  as 
good  for  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partments. 

While  a  computer  is  stepping 
up  production  of  type,  it  can  be 
employed  at  other  times  to  cut 
down  the  heap  of  tedious  paper 
work  in  preparing  payrolls, 
grinding  out  statistical  reports 
and  figuring  rate  structures. 

Thomas  N.  Billings  of  Copley 
Newspapers,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
advis^  fellow  controllers  on 


newspapers  with  25,000  or  more 
daily  circulation  to  shop  around 
now  for  a  good  all-purpose  com¬ 
puter. 

He  described  how  computers 
can  reduce  labor  and  equipment 
costs  and  provide  data  services 
as  well. 

Handling  (JaKHified  Ad 

“For  example,”  Mr.  Billings 
said,  “a  classified  ad  involves 
numerous  handlings  of  identical 
or  similar  information  in  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  With  a  com¬ 
puter,  each  ad  need  be  processed 
manually  only  once,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  procedure.  There¬ 
after,  the  computer  can  arrange 
for  composition  of  the  ad  and 
its  insertion  on  the  proper  days. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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EVERYTHING’S  UNDER  CONTROL— New  officers  chosen  by  the 
Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  in  Washington 
this  week  are:  Secretary,  Margaret  L  Hamilton,  Thomson  Newspapers; 
(left  to  right)  Second  vicepresident,  John  H.  C.  Riley,  Toronto  Ster; 
first  vicepresident,  William  C.  Smellage,  Dallas  News;  president.  Jack 
W.  Best,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item;  and  treasurer,  George  P. 

Egan,  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 
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PATERSON  CALL  MINORITY 


Receivership  Case 
Goes  to  High  Court 


Trenton,  N.  J.  tract.’  Though  the  defendants 
The  question  of  whether  a  refer  to  the  ‘more  than  $100,000 
receiver  should  be  appointed  to  per  year,’  the  actual  matter  of 
operate  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  profit,  or  the  value  of  the  con- 
Moming  Call  was  referred  to  tract  does  not  appear  in  the 
the  Appellate  Division  of  Su-  record.” 

perior  Court  here  last  week.  Mr.  Sallee,  according  to  the 

At  the  same  time,  three  records,  holds  a  renewal  of  a 
minority  stockholders  in  Morn-  contract  and  relationship  that 
ing  Call  Co.  asked  the  court  to  was  entered  into  in  1920.  The 
rescind  stock  purchases  “con-  defendants  asserted  that  his  con¬ 
stituting  a  significant  part  of  tract  yields  to  him  18%  of  the 
the  controlling  interest”  of  the  gross  receipts  from  classified 
newspaper  corporation.  advertising  and  payments  have 

The  action,  in  which  allega-  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000 
tions  of  mismanagement,  insolv-  a  year,  “out  of  which  his  only 
ency  and  misuse  of  company  expense  was  the  payment  to  em- 
funds  are  made,  was  begun  four  ployes  actually  working  in  that 
years  ago  by  John  J.  Sweeney,  department  —  rent,  telephone 
a  former  editor  of  the  Call ;  calls,  and  other  office  operational 
Herman  C.  Sallee,  w'ho  operates  expenditures,  all  being  at  the 
the  newspaper’s  classified  adver-  expense  of  the  paper  itself.” 
tising  department  under  con-  (For  several  years  the  Call 
tract;  and  Robert  Williams  Jr.,  has  averaged  $500,000  income 
a  son  of  the  former  publisher.  from  classified,  with  more  than 
The  defendants  are:  the  com-  4  million  lines  annually.) 
pany;  Peggy  Dodds  Williams, 
majority  shareholder  and  vice- 
president;  her  son,  Henry  A. 

(Sandy)  Williams  III,  presi¬ 
dent;  Frances  Roche  Williams, 
and  Helena  Williams  Savage. 

The  Call,  published  mornings, 
has  a  circulation  of  28,000. 

Paterson  also  has  an  evening 
paper,  the  News,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  56,300. 

In  a  judgment  a  year  ago. 

Justice  C.  Conrad  Schneider  de¬ 
clined  to  appoint  a  receiver  and 
held  that  Mr.  Sallee,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  plaintiff,  could  not  chal¬ 
lenge  transactions  which  oc¬ 
curred  before  he  became  a 
stockholder  in  1959.  (E&P,  Nov. 

10,  1962). 

On  the  receivership  plea,  the 
judge  held  to  the  view  that  this 
action  would  wipe  out  the  plain- 
tifTs  interests  and  subject  the 
newspaper  to  possible  dissolu¬ 
tion  with  none  of  the  share¬ 
holders  benefiting. 

Move  for  Control  Denif^l 

The  minority  stockholders 
deny  that  their  litigation  is  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  control  of  the  that  Mrs. 

company  and  their  briefs  review 
trial  testimony  bearing  on  poor 
and  inept  management,  improper 
books  and  record-keeping  prac¬ 
tices,  falsification  of  minutes  to  the  corporation. 

and  unauthorized  stock  trans-  <  u  u-  Mr.  Sweeney  who  w’as  em- 

fers.  Mysterious  Holding 

“The  record,”  the  plaintiffs  The  plaintiffs  also  claim  she  has  been  a  stockholder  since  .  _  . 

argued,  “does  not  support  the  holds  200  additional  shares  “that  1923,  owning  60  shares  at  the  of  a  board  of  directors  of  a 

impression  the  defendants  at-  no  one  can  account  for.”  The  time  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Sallee  first  newspaper  should  for  all  intents 

tempt  to  create  that  Sallee  is  plaintiffs  brief  asserts  that  the  acquired  stock  (100  shares)  on  and  purposes  be  constituted 

skimming  off  the  cream  of  the  “200  shares  of  Call  stock  mys-  April  10,  1959  and  owned  more  from  ‘one  share’  stockholders, 

profit  by  his ‘very  profitable  con-  teriously  appeared  in  the  estate  than  300  shares  when  the  suit  {Continued  on  page  51) 
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ON  NEWS  MISSION — A  Hughes  269A  helicopter  rises  from  the 
rooftop  heliport  on  the  Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star  building.  The  airport 
was  dedicated  Oct.  30  with  the  release  of  1500  helium-filled  balloons 
(one  for  each  P-S  carrier).  Publisher  H.  P.  Slane  had  city,  state, 
national  and  military  officials  as  his  guests  for  the  ceremonies. 


Brief H  Ex('liung(‘d 

The  Sallee  contract  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issues  of 
litigation,  the  appellate  court 
was  told  in  briefs  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs.  It  is  also  contended 
that  Mr.  Sallee  was  not  fully 
cognizant  of  all  of  the  deficien¬ 
cies  in  management  w’hich  he 
claimed  in  his  complaint. 

The  matter  is  before  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court  in  a  brief  filed  for 
the  plaintiffs  by  Maurice  C. 

Brigadier,  an  authority  on  cor¬ 
poration  law  in  New  Jersey;  and 
in  a  reply  brief  filed  for  the  testimony 
defendants  by  Walter  D.  Van 


OVER  THE  CITY — Peoria  Journal  Star  has  been  operating  a  'copter 
since  last  December  as  an  integral  part  of  its  news-gathering  facilities. 
Machinery  in  airport  installation  makes  the  'copter  operational  on  a  big 
news  story  within  three  minutes. 


of  Henry  A.  Williams  II  and  was  instituted.  Robert  Williams 

were  transferred  to  Peggy  Jr.,  a  shareholder  for  35  years, 

Dodds  Williams.”  The  brief  owned  260  shares  until  some 

further  points  out  that  “the  time  in  1959  when  he  sold  most 

/  of  Peggy  Dodds  of  stock  to  Mr.  Sallee.  At  the 

Williams  shows  that  upon  the  time  he  intervened  as  a  plain- 

Ri per,  a  former  attorney  general  death  of  her  husband,  Henry  tiff,  Mr.  Williams  owned  3 

of  New  Jersey.  Williams  II,  she  received  from  shares. 

Mr.  Brigadier  also  filed  a  his  estate  300  shares  of  Call  Mr.  Sallee,  the  defendants 
reply  brief,  stating  “there  are  stock.  Examination  of  the  stock  claim,  arranged  for  Mr.  Wil- 
numerous  specific  instances  ledger  and  certificate  books  indi-  Hams  and  Mr.  Sweeney  to  join 
wherein  statements  or  conclu-  cate  that  only  100  shares  were  in  the  suit, 
sions  contained  in  the  respond-  ever  transferred  to  Williams  II.  411,  ...  r  »•  1 . 

The  additional  200  shares  still  Re.og„.„on  of  Right* 

held  by  Peggy  Dodds  Williams  The  plaintiffs  replied  that  con- 
could  not  be  explained  either  by  trol  of  the  newspaper  is  not 
testimony  or  corporate  records.”  sought  in  the  complaint  and 
The  company  has  3,750  shares  argued:  “An  attempt  to  oust  a 
outstanding  of  which  about  2,098  ‘one-share’  stockholder  from  set- 
shares  are  listed  on  the  books  ting  policy  as  president — and 
in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Williams,  to  compel  accounting  and  estab- 

_  _  _  The  minority  stockholders  ques-  Hsh  liability  for  wrongdoing 

corporation’s  treasury  at  a  loss  tion  the  rightful  ownership  of  cannot  be  equated  with  a  de- 

689  shares.  mand  for  control. 

“Of  course,  we  do  want  recog¬ 
nition  of  rights.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  majority  and  quorum 


I  Agriculture 
News  Service 
Is  Limited 

a  J 

Washington 
I  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
j  ville  L.  Freeman  has  moved  to 
dampen  fears  that  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Uepai  tment  plans  to  oper¬ 
ate  its  new  market  news  service 
as  a  news  agency  or  propaganda 
tool. 

!In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Dante  B. 
f'ascell,  Mr.  Freeman  outlined 
three  steps  obviously  intended  to 
;  quiet  fears  about  the  news  serv¬ 
ice.  Mr.  Fascell  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Operations 
I  and  Government  Information 
[]  Subcommittee  (the  Moss  Com- 
«  mittee). 

P  In  August,  Mr.  Freeman  an- 
nounced  that  farm  market  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  collects  would  be  made 
available  to  anyone  wishing  to 
lease  telephone  facilities.  He 
then  said  the  Department  was 
reserving  the  right  to  cancel  the 
service  to  any  subscriber  who 
misused  it.  This  raised  fear  of 
censorship  if  the  agency  could 
cancel  service  as  retaliation 
against  a  newspaper  or  farm 
||  group  which  might  disagree  over 
policy. 

Since  the  announcement  said 
“various  USD  A  news  releases” 
also  would  be  sent  on  the  news 
wire,  some  new.spapers  felt  that 
government  press  releases  sent 
over  the  market  wire  would 
make  it  a  propaganda  arm.  Oth¬ 
ers  said  USDA  would  be  in  com¬ 
petition  with  private  organiza¬ 
tions. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Freeman  said  he  felt  the 
right  of  cancellation  was  needed 
to  prevent  speculators  who  had 
the  service  from  adding  false 
market  quotations  as  part  of 
the  Federal  report. 

(iancrilalion  .Safrgum'd!* 

H  “This  administrative  remedy 
is  needed  because  there  is  no 
Federal  statute  which  prohibits 
the  false  or  fraudulent  use  of 
Federal-State  market  news  re¬ 
ports,”  he  said.  However,  the 
right  of  cancellation  will  be  sur- 
■  rounded  with  safeguards  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  use  as  a  tool  of  censor- 
;  ship.  A  subscriber  facing  can- 
\  cellation  will  be  able  to  file  a 
j  written  statement  or  have  a 
hearing  on  the  proposed  action 

rand  the  Department’s  action 
will  be  subject  to  judicial  re- 
j  view. 

f  As  for  the  question  of  the 

I  market  news  service  becoming  a 
government  news  agency,  Mr. 
Freeman  said  the  “various 


FOUNDER'S  DAY — E.  K.  Gaylord,  at  right,  president  of  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  welcomes  two  of  his  guests  to  the  opening  of  the  new 
office  building.  They  are  Albert  N.  Jackson,  Dallas  Times  Herald;  and 
James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald. 


USDA  news  releases”  will  only 
be  market  quotations  on  pur¬ 
chases  of  commodities  for  the 
school  lunch  and  surplus  food 
distribution  programs. 

On  the  question  of  competing 
with  private  groups  which  dis¬ 
seminate  farm  market  informa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Freeman  said  the  new 
system  will  not  provide  special¬ 
ized  service  which  now  can  be 
purchased  from  private  organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  USDA 
service  will  not  identify  produc¬ 
ers  or  products  but  will  only 
carry  standard  market  quota¬ 
tions  now  available  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  at  other  USDA  offices 
throughout  the  nation. 

“The  dissemination  of  such 
information  is  prohibited  by  De¬ 
partment  regulations,  and  it 
could  not  be  made  available  un¬ 
der  the  new  system,”  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  said. 

Elaborating  on  items  carried 
on  the  wire,  Mr.  Freeman  said 
“no  general  press  releases  or 
USDA  policy  statements  are 
carried  on  the  leased  wire  cir¬ 
cuits.  We  occasionally  send  ad¬ 
ministrative  instructions  during 
idle  circuit  time.” 

• 

Officials  in  Sweden 
Open  News  Parleys 

Stockholm 

Swedish  government  officials 
will  hold  open  press  conferences, 
presided  over  by  Prime  Minister 
Tage  Erlander,  for  Swedish  and 
foreign  journalists.  This  decision 
was  preceded  by  discussions  be¬ 
tween  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  newspaper  editors. 
Journalists  from  Radio  Sweden 
will  be  allowed  to  be  present,  but 
they  may  not  make  recordings 
for  transmission  over  the  radio 
or  television. 

Until  further  notice,  the  con¬ 
ferences  will  be  held  every  other 
Thursday. 


$3  Million  Opubco 
Building  Opened 

Oklahoma  City 

Thirty  newspaper  executives 
from  various  parts  of  the  nation 
were  here  Oct.  18-19  for  the 
opening  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  new  plant 
addition. 

The  occasion  marked  the  60th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  company,  which  publishes 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
Oklalwma  City  Times,  by  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  president. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the 
opening  of  the  $3  million  build¬ 
ing  addition  and  the  papers’ 
founding  was  publication  of 
“This  Is  Oklahoma,”  a  136-page 
supplement  to  the  Sunday  Okla¬ 
homan’s  Oct.  20  edition. 

An  ad-less  32-page  tabloid 
section,  “This  Is  Opubco,”  fea¬ 
tured  stories  by  newspaper  de¬ 
partment  heads  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  journalism. 

The  286-page  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  weighed  4*/4  pounds.  A 
press  run  of  335,000  was  sold 
out  five  days  before  publication 
date.  One  reader  paid  35  cents 
— 15  cents  over  normal  Sunday 
price — to  have  a  copy  mailed  to 
Nikita  Khrushchev  in  Moscow. 

Total  advertising  linage  in  the 
issue  was  a  new  record  for  the 
Oklahoman  and  Times — 211,082. 

Elwin  Hatfield,  Oklahoman 
Sunday  editor,  directed  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  edition.  Jack 
Bickham  assisted  him. 

How  Time  Flies! 

Twenty-five  years  after  For¬ 
rest  E.  Doucette  edited  a  Golden 
Jubilee  edition  for  the  Sanger 
(Calif.)  Herald,  he  returned  to 
produce  a  Diamond  Jubilee 
Progress  edition. 
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N.Y.  Times 
Cuts  Strike 
Period  Loss 

An  estimated  consolidated  net 
loss  of  $1,831,000  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  New  York  Times 
Company  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  1963.  For  the 
same  period  in  1962,  consolidated 
net  income  was  $1,552,000. 

Net  income  from  dividends  of 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper 
Company,  refiected  in  these 
totals,  amounted  to  $878,000  in 
1963  compared  with  $934,000  in 
1962. 

An  operating  loss  of  $4,431,- 
000  was  incurred  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1963  when  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  was  suspended 
l>ecause  of  the  newspaper  strike. 
Earnings  in  the  six  months 
after  the  strike  were  improved 
over  the  same  period  last  year 
and  the  first  quarter  loss  was 
reduced  from  $4,431,000  to  $1,- 
831,000  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter. 

The  loss  from  operations  in 
the  third  quarter  of  1963 
amounted  to  $36,000  compared 
with  a  loss  in  the  third  quarter 
of  1962  of  $125,000.  The  third 
quarter  is  generally  the  low 
period  of  the  year  in  both 
revenue  and  earnings. 

For  nine  months  of  1963  the 
operating  loss  amounted  to 
$2,709,000.  For  the  same  period 
of  1962  there  was  an  operating 
profit  of  $618,000. 

Earnings  throughout  the  year 
were  affected  by  operating 
losses  of  the  International  Edi¬ 
tion  and  the  Western  Edition. 

Sports  in  Comfort 

Northfield,  Vt. 

Sports  writers  covering  foot¬ 
ball  games  at  Sabine  Field  at 
Norwich  University  here  are  en¬ 
joying  the  comfort  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  an  enlarged  press  box 
—  70  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide 
and  rising  well  over  50  feet 
above  the  gridiron.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  40  and 
weather-proof  windows.  There 
is  even  a  booth  for  cameramen 
who  take  motion  pictures  for 
the  coaches. 


Homemaking  Editor 

Miami,  Fla. 

Virginia  Heffington,  former 
associate  editor  for  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  has  been 
appointed  Homemaking  Editor 
for  the  Miami  Herald.  She  has 
had  extensive  experience  super¬ 
vising  color  photography  for 
food  layouts. 
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Advertisers  Find 
‘Space  Spots’  Pay 


YOU  BE  THE  JUDGE — Dick  Rots,  Branham  Company,  chairman  of  fha 
AANR  Color  Commitfaa  (laff),  presents  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the 
Representatives  Association's  "You-Be-The-Judge  Contest."  Mrs.  Peq 
McGouqh,  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Baylet,  won  top  prize,  twe 
tickets  to  "How  to  Succeed  in  Business."  Second  prize  winner  Michael 
T.  Winow,  Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather,  and  third  prize  winner,  Sylvester 
M.  Morey,  Geyer,  Morey  &  Ballard,  received  gift  certificates.  A  total 
of  83  agency  ezecutives  entered  the  contest  at  the  E&P-AANR  Color 
Awards  Luncheon.  Purpose  of  the  contest  was  to  guess  the  runners-up 
in  the  annual  Color  Contest. 


“Space  Spots,”  introduced  by 
the  New  York  News  in  1961,  are 
growing  in  popularity. 

Nearly  100  newspapers  now 
offer  the  high  frequency  classifi¬ 
cation.  A  list  compiled  by  Grey 
Advertising  Agency  in  a  recent 
survey  contains  92  papers  either 
offering  the  spots  or  intending 
to  do  so  shortly.  Aggregate  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  12  million. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Serv¬ 
ice  with  its  November  issue  will 
start  identifying  newspapers 
offering  spots. 

The  majority  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  Grey  found,  have 
adopted  programs  similar  to  the 
News  plan,  which  allows  a  35% 
discount  on  the  general  rate  if 
six  ads  50  to  150-lines  in  size 
are  scheduled  per  week  for  a 
13-week  period.  The  News  per¬ 
mits  earned  rates  to  apply. 
Other  papers  do  not,  making 
their  discount  33%%.  The  in¬ 
sertion  date  for  each  ad  is  at 
the  option  of  the  newspaper  and 
more  than  one  ad  can  be  run  on 
any  given  day.  Advertisers  may 
use  different  size  ads  and  differ¬ 
ent  copy  during  the  13  week 
cycle. 

Variety  of  IleiiiK 

One  of  the  biggest  users  of  the 
News  has  been  Emerson  Radio 
and  Phonograph  Corp.  which 
also  buys  “space  spots”  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  country, 
according  to  Leo  Hahn,  sales 
manager.  More  than  100  dis¬ 
tributors  are  furnished  “space 
spot”  copy  by  Robert  Whitehill 
Inc.,  the  firm’s  advertising 
agency.  Distributors  share  the 
cost  on  a  co-op  basis. 

In  New  York,  100-line  units 
are  used.  They  list  up  to  10 
different  retailers  among  the 
more  than  100  in  the  trading 
area,  and  also  present  a  variety 
of  products  in  the  Emerson  line. 
Emerson  has  run  more  than  five 
13-week  schedules. 

“We  have  found  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  program  at  reasonable 
cost,”  Mr.  Hahn  said.  “This 
small  ad  saturation  helps  stimu¬ 
late  sale  of  our  products  both  at 
the  dealer  and  consumer  levels. 
Many  people  come  into  the  store 
carrying  the  ads  to  buy  the 
products  advertised. 

“This  type  of  saturization 
advertising  gives  us  maximum 
exposure  at  minimum  cost.  We 
definitely  plan  to  continue  it.” 

River  Brand  Rice  Mills  Inc., 
a  seasonal  user,  when  it  renewed 
the  schedule  the  first  time,  wrote 
the  News  that  the  decision  was 


made  because  the  opening  cam¬ 
paign  was  “so  successful.” 

“Aunt  Carolina  Rice  showed 
sizeable  sales  results  soon  after 
the  newspaper  campaign 
started,”  John  Bergman  Jr.,  of 
the  River  Brand  Rice  Mills, 
wrote.  “Therefore,  we’re  sure 
that  stores  can  count  on  further 
gains  in  Aunt  Carolina  Rice 
sales  from  the  expanded  new 
consistent  advertising.” 

About  three  dozen  national 
advertisers  have  placed  “space 
spots”  in  the  News,  according 
to  Warren  Bush,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Of  the  total,  15 
have  renewed  contracts.  New 
ones  are  being  added  each  week. 

Be^l  Size 

The  News  considers  the  best 
size  ad  is  50  lines  on  one  col¬ 
umn,  or  50  on  2.  It  is  the  easiest 
to  dummy  and  therefore  gets 
good  position. 

In  a  presentation  produced  for 
News  salesmen,  three  examples 
of  “space  spot”  uses  were  cited: 

1.  To  help  the  advertiser  with 
a  limited  budget  to  do  a  big 
selling  job  at  low  cost. 

2.  To  supplement  inexpen¬ 
sively  the  campaign  of  the  large 
space  advertiser,  giving  it  con¬ 
tinuity  and  repetitive  impact. 

3.  To  be  a  complementary 
medium  to  broadcast  spots  to 
increase  the  audience  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  printed  version  of  the 
broadcast  commercial  which  may 
be  read  at  the  reader’s  own 
convenience. 

The  attitude  of  those  opposing 
spots  as  told  to  E&P  was  that 
“you  wind  up  selling  space  you 
would  get  anyway  at  less  that 


what  the  rate  card  specifies.” 

Regional  Adverti«ier)> 

It  was  observed  by  some  news¬ 
paper  representatives  that  so 
far  most  of  the  spot  advertisers 
were  reg^ional,  and  no  big  nation¬ 
al  advertiser  had  yet  signed 
contracts. 

Frank  Donino,  supervisor  of 
print  media  at  Grey,  said  he  was 
anxious  to  see  the  spots  extended 
to  more  newspapers. 

“A  new  media  development 
like  this  is  of  potential  interest 
to  a  number  of  clients  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas,”  he  said.  “It  rep¬ 
resents  an  additional  media  op¬ 
portunity,  and  we  always  wel¬ 
come  any  broadening  of  such 
opportunities.  The  discount  is 
attractive,  and  is  one  of  the 
prime  advantages  of  the  space 
spot  program.” 

Mr.  Donino  listed  two  major 
advantages  as  “frequency  at  low 
cost  and  high  efficiency.”  As  dis¬ 


advantages  he  cited  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  size  of  the  ads,  the 
requirements  specifying  the 
number  of  insertions  required  in 
the  13-week  period,  and  the  lack 
of  control  over  the  dates  and 
positions. 

On  the  list  of  newspapers 
offering  space  spots  are  a  dozen 
in  the  over-250,000  circulation 
class.  Papers  as  small  as  the 
Magnolia  (Tex.)  Banner-Newt 
also  are  on  the  list. 

Richard  Merrill,  manager  of 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Houston  Chronicle,  an¬ 
nounced  space  spots  in  July  and 
has  sold  eight  contracts.  Among 
them  are  Delta  Airlines,  a  hotel 
in  Mexico,  and  several  savings 
and  loan  associations. 

• 

DuPont  Provides 
New  Color  Series 

A  second  series  of  color  mats 
for  newspaper  reproduction  is 
now  being  offered  by  DuPont,  it 
is  announced  by  Judith  Morten- 
son  of  that  company’s  New  York 
office. 

The  action  is  based  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  Designers’  Series 
made  available  last  Spring,  Miss 
Mortensen  said. 

The  series  again  features  car¬ 
peting,  furniture  and  fabrics  de¬ 
signed  from  the  carpeting  as  the 
starting  point.  Direct-cast  Color- 
mats  are  available  through  Sta- 
Hi  Color  Service,  Fullerton, 
Calif.  Transparencies  are  being 
handled  from  the  350  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  office. 

Five  large  Colormats  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  series.  Each  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  report  from  an 
interior  designer. 

The  new  series  includes  two 
family  living  interiors.  Designs 
for  a  dining  room,  a  hideaway 
library  and  for  a  vacation  re¬ 
treat  also  are  provided. 


DOUBLED  IN  COLOR — Newspaper  ROP  color  was  the  theme  of  a 
Newspaper  Week  luncheon  of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  AANR,  with 
the  spotlight  on  two  winners  of  E&P  Awards.  At  the  head  table  were, 
left  to  right:  Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Harry  Keller, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Jack  Stack,  president  of  Poor  Richard  Club;  Ralph 
Klein,  chapter  president;  and  Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 
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Shopping  Center  Ads 
Earn  Package  Bonus 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


The  Ualtimore  Sunpapers  are  just  where  these  customers 
reaping  linage  with  two  pack-  came. 

age  plans — A  and  B — for  shop-  “We  found  that  44  per  cent 
ping  centers.  of  the  shoppers  in  the  Towson 

In  lOfil  shopping  center  lin-  stores  during  this  event  came 
age  jumped  to  250,000  lines  and  from  beyond  the  immediate 
in  1902  it  was  doubled.  Towson  area  where  the  local 

Naturally,  then,  William  G.  tabloids  were  distributed.  They 
Lumpkin,  manager  of  area  pro-  came  from  all  over  Baltimore, 
motions  for  the  Baltimore  Sun-  “Both  of  these  surveys  prove 

_  shopping  center  can 

pull  from  the  total  market  if 
they  advertise  group 

strength  in  the  total  market,” 
Lumpkin  said. 

Wednesday  Section 

Appearing  every  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  Sunpapers,  is  the 
'^tTw  Jr  *  Metropolitan  Section  ...  a 

weekly  within  a  daily  .  .  .  de- 
signed  to  reach  those  people  who 
are  potential  customers  of  shop- 
ping  centers. 

“It  appeals  editorially  to 
those  families  who  are  trading 
up  and  ready  to  spend,”  Mr. 

“We  receive  hundreds 
ters  weekly  publica- 

These 

letters,  along  with  hundreds  of 
William  G.  Lumpkin  daily  phone  calls,  make  it  easy 

XI.  ■  i.'  1.  X  XU  to  fill  over  40  columns  of  news 

papers,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  20  pictures  are 

arrangement  which  appears  to 

issue.  Also  fea- 

be  quite  successful,  too,  for  the  t^^ed  are  local  politics,  club 
merchan^.  .  news,  marriage  licenses,  a  full 

As  participants  in  the  rwent  p  a  full  page 

symposium  of  the  International  scholastic  sports.  When 

Council  of  Shopping  Centers  at  g^hool  is  out  the  scholastic 
Detroit  heard,  shopping  centers  gp^^s  page  is  replaced  with  a 
draw  customers  from  wide  full  page  of  little  league  sports. 

It  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
Image  Supplies  Impetus  ‘^e  best  circulation-getters  ever 
created  by  the  Sunpapers.” 

Mr.  Lumpkin  reported  what  A  combination  Sunpapers- 
a  Johns  Hopkins  University  sur-  Tabloid  package  plan  has  been 
vey  found:  “The  image  of  the  designed  for  shopping  centers, 
shopping  center  supplies  the  im-  Mr.  Lumpkin  explained  how  it 
petus  to  shop — not  distance.”  In  works: 

other  words,  the  customer  drives  “We  provide  clean  proofs  of 
to  the  shopping  center  which  the  actual  ads  which  are  to  be 
has  established  the  best  image  printed  in  the  Sunpapers.  Then 
in  her  mind  through  good  group  an  offset  printer  enlarges  these 
advertising.  ads  to  2  or  3  times  their  size  in 

Mr.  Lumpkin  noted  that  an-  the  Sun  and  combines  them  in  a 
other  study  conducted  in  Tow-  tabloid. 

son,  Maryland,  a  suburb  of  “This  tabloid  is  mailed,  or  dis- 
Baltimore,  showed  that  shop-  tributed  door-to-door  in  the 
ping  centers  cannot  depend  on  shopping  center’s  immediate 
their  immediate  area  alone,  area  on  the  same  day  the  adver- 
These  merchants  advertised  as  tising  appears  in  the  Sun.  The 
a  group  in  the  Sunpapers  and  tabloids  saturate  the  immediate 
the  same  ads  were  reproduced  in  area,  while  the  Sunpapers  reach 
a  tabloid  and  distributed  door-  those  customers  in  the  total 
to-door  in  the  immediate  Tow-  market  .  •  .  and  since  the  total 
son  area.  Only  customers  actu-  market  is  only  15  miles  in 
ally  present  in  the  participa-  radius,  most  shoppers  can  reach 
tion  stores  were  allowed  to  most  shopping  centers  within  5 
register  for  the  free  turkeys  to  30  minutes  on  the  beltways, 
offered.  Their  home  addresses  expressways  and  one-way 
were  tabulated  to  find  out  from  streets. 
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TREASURE  HUNT  DAYS,  promoted  in  Towson  Plaza,  under  Plan  A  of 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers'  package  offer,  was  one  of  seven  promotions 
per  year.  Towson  Plaza  has  plenty  of  competition. 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  CLINIC 


Which  Bonus  System 
Rewards  Salesmen? 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

AdvertisiiiK  Managpr,  New  York  Puxl 


“Money  is  the  best  sales  in¬ 
centive!” 

On  this  premise  most  sales 
executives  agree.  But  in  the 
same  context  you’ll  hear  them 
say,  “The  best  bonus  plan  hasn’t 
yet  been  conceived.” 

Since  most  newspaper  space 
salesmen  are  paid  on  a  salary 
plus  incentive  basis,  the  matter 
of  incentives  over  and  above 
salary  plays  a  vital  role  in  news¬ 
paper  sales  management. 

The  weakness  of  most  bonus 
plans  lies  either  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  extra  compensation  for 
business  that  would  accrue  to 
the  paper  without  extra  sales 
effort  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
standard  of  payment  that 
doesn’t  justly  compensate  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  a  super  selling  job. 
Also  most  bonus  plans  ^ire  too 
complicated. 

2  Plans  Described 

Today  we  shall  examine  the 
bonus  plans  of  two  competitive 
newspapers  both  of  which  have 
requested  that  they  remain 
nameless : 

One  plan  provides  for  bonus 
payments  every  6  months  over 
and  above  standard  salary  scales 
for  the  area.  Payment  is  based 
on  an  increase  in  the  percentage 
of  field  for  the  category  handled 
by  the  salesmen.  If  there  is  even 
a  fractional  increase  in  the  per¬ 
centage  of  field,  the  salesman  re¬ 
ceives  a  bonus  of  $150.  If  in 
addition  he  attains  a  5%  in¬ 
crease  in  linage,  he  receives  an 
additional  $150. 

Management’s  attitude  here 
is  that  a  salesman  who  achieves 
a  gain  in  percentage  of  field 
must  be  doing  a  better  selling 
job  than  the  man  on  the  op¬ 
position  newspaper.  Under  the 
circumstances,  even  though  this 
salesman  may  have  a  loss  in  a 
giv'en  six-month  period  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  he  receives  his  bonus 
because  the  opposition  had  a 
worse  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  though  he  achieves  a  large 
linage  gain,  unless  his  gain  is 
larger  proportionately  to  the  op¬ 
position  giving  him  a  percent¬ 
age  of  field,  gain,  he  receives 
nothing. 

While  there  is  a  sound  ra¬ 
tionale  behind  this  plan  even 
those  who  administer  it  acknowl¬ 
edge  its  weaknesses: 
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•  It’s  not  simple  —  frequent¬ 
ly  requires  a  statistician  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  the  percentage-of-field 
decimals. 

•  A  salesman  may  lose  a  ma¬ 
jor  account  at  the  beginning  of 
a  six-month  bonus  period  and 
have  his  morale  shot  as  he’ll 
stand  no  chance  of  making  his 
bonus  for  the  period.  Thus,  for 
him,  the  incentive  system  will 
work  in  reverse.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  plan  be  based  on  half  pay¬ 
ments  in  a  three-month  interval. 
As  the  interval  decreases,  how¬ 
ever,  here  is  the  possibility  that 
schedules  might  be  switched  by 
sophisticated  salesmen  to  cover 
an  otherwise  dubious  bonus 
period. 

For  Outstanding  Effort 

The  second  bonus  plan  isn’t  a 
plan  at  all.  It’s  payment  of  an 
unpredictable  amount  for  an 
outstanding  sales  effort.  The 
amounts  range  from  $10  to  $100 
depending  upon  the  importance 
to  the  paper  of  the  sale.  The  de¬ 
partment  heads  recommend  the 
amount  of  bonus  which  :s  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

This  plan  has  as  its  strong 
point  the  emotional  effect  of  a 
golden  pat  on  the  back.  Its  weak¬ 
ness,  according  to  its  propon¬ 
ents,  lies  in  its  subjective  base. 
No  salesman  knows  whether  his 
outstanding  sale  will  merit  a 
$10  or  a  $50  bonus,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  bonus  at  all.  It  all 
depends  on  the  whim  of  his  de¬ 
partment  head.  As  a  result,  the 
salesmen  seldom  feel  that  they 
have  been  dealt  with  justly.  The 
bonus  thus  frequently  causes  re¬ 
sentment  rather  than  enthusi¬ 
asm. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN’S  CLUB  EDITION 

A  business-building  idea,  ap¬ 
plicable  almost  any  time  of  the 
year,  comes  from  R.  W.  “Dick” 
Norman,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily 
Sentinel.  Mr.  Norman  caught 
the  drift  of  a  “Women’s  Club 
Edition”  published  recently  by 
the  Atchinson  (Kans.)  Globe, 
and  added  a  few  deft  touches  to 
it.  Here’s  how  he  went  about  it: 

“After  much  discussion  by  the 
news  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  it  was  decided  that  there 
were  about  45  women’s  clubs  in 


ALWAYS  OVERSOLD — Rost  Price,  promotion  manager  of  Ingletide 
Shopping  Center  who  uses  Plan  B,  said:  “We  have  run  five  Sunpaper 
package  promotions  since  February  and  each  one  has  bean  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  other,  in  spite  of  tremendous  competition.  This  plan 
it  always  oversold.  Before,  we  had  to  beg  the  merchants  to  fill  five 
or  six  pages  of  a  neighborhood  tabloid." 


Package  Plans 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

$1000  and  the  center  would  have 
only  local  coverage. 

“If  the  Association  has  no 
budget  and  divides  the  cost 
among  the  merchants  ...  52 
lines  in  the  Sun  and  one-eighth 
of  a  page  in  the  tab  would  cost 
$29.  Even  the  smallest  merchant 
can  participate  at  this  low  price. 
$234  buys  380  lines  in  the  Sun 
and  a  full  page  in  the  tabloid. 
Remember,  these  prices  include 
the  printing  and  distributing 
costs  of  the  tab. 

“The  Sunpaper’s  package  plan 
especially  interests  the  chain 


store  merchant.  When  one  store 
of  the  chain  participates  in  a 
group  promotion,  this  store 
benefits  doubly  with  the  tab¬ 
loid.  The  other  stores  in  the 
chain  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
entire  Sunpaper  circulation 
simply  by  listing  all  the  loca¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
84  per  cent  of  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  Sim  linage  is  group 
advertising,  leaving  only  16  per 
cent  institutional  linage  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  merchant’s  ads. 
Also,  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
group  ads  is  new  business  .  .  . 
and  besides  this,  some  of  the 
group  advertisers  are  becoming 
new  contract  advertisers. 


Fairmont.  A  form  was  sent  out 
to  the  president  of  each  of  these 
clubs  asking  for  information 
about  their  club  —  officers,  his¬ 
tory,  aims,  achievements,  etc. 
We  did  not  cover  the  church 
circles,  etc.  because,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  it  would  be  almost  endless. 
To  our  amazement  42  were  re¬ 
turned  within  a  week  and  after 
three  phone  calls  they  were  all 
in. 

“In  the  meantime,  we  were 
out  beating  the  bushes  to  get 
some  advertising  for  the  edition. 
We  carried  copies  of  the  Atchin¬ 
son  paper  with  us  to  gfive  them 
an  idea  what  we  were  talking 
about,  however,  this  was  full 
newspaper  size  and  we  were 
talking  tabloid.  We  thought  for 
the  first  year  if  we  could  sell 
600  to  800  inches  it  would  be  a 
success.  We  concentrated  on 
irregular  or  practically  non-ad¬ 
vertisers  first  and  were  quite 
surprised  in  the  interest  shown. 
Then  the  regfular  advertisers 
were  approached.  To  sum  it  up, 
we  sold  1470  inches  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising.  Three  tab  pages  in 


color  .  .  .  and  it  was  easy  sell.  I 
“Our  circulation  is  a  little  I 
over  13,000;  we  printed  400  ex-  | 
tra  copies  and  are  selling  them  i 
for  25c  a  copy.  We  don’t  have  } 
any  idea  how  many  we  will  sell; 
time  will  tell.” 

*  *  «  I 

DOWNTOWN  PERKS  UP  i 
Independence,  Mo.  [ 
The  Examiner  (circ  13,695)  ' 
published  an  eight-page  section  A 
dealing  with  the  downtown  re-  ^ 
vitalization  program.  Support-  [ 
ing  the  editorial  matter  was  an  I 
array  of  advertisements  from 
merchants  located  in  the  dis-  ! 
trict.  A  hardware  store  that  i 
moved  to  a  new  location  in 
“Jackson  Square”  had  a  full 
page  ad. 

This  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  sections  planned  to  promote 
the  Jackson  Square  image.  For¬ 
mer  President  Truman  donated  ^ 
a  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  | 
the  center.  I 

Peter  J.  Esser,  business  man-  I 
ager  of  the  Examiner,  is  a  mem-  I 
ber  of  the  committee  for  re-  I 
vitalization.  I 
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The  second  greatest  market  in  Northern  Illinois:  Aurora/Elgin/Joliet 


,  I  Aurora,  Elgin  and  Joliet-with  a  combined  city  population  of  240,000  and  a  retail  trading  population 

1 1^  of  more  than  709,000-make  up  the  second  greatest  market  in  Northern  Illinois.  Annual  retail  sales 

.  ’  in  1962  reached  a  record  level  of  $1,406,369,371  -  a  21.2%  increase  over  the  previous  year."  Three 

1  I 

1  I  daily  newspapers  -  Aurora  Beacon-News,  Elgin  Courier-News  and  Joliet  Herald-News  -  boast  83% 

t  ^  family  coverage  within  their  individual  city  zones.  Buy  all  three  newspapers  and  save  9  cents  a  line. 

I  I  ’Illinois  Department  of  Revenue 

:  '  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS  /  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  /  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


^  Meu;spa{2£;(g 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  — Springfield,  Illinois -San  Diego.  California  -  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News 
Service  with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
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AGENCIES’  PROBLEM 

Computers  Are  Here 
But  They  Lack  Data 

By  Joseph  St.  Georges 
VP  tind  MaiuiKer,  Young  & 


In  this  country  today,  there 
are  approximately  5,000  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  But,  of  these,  a 
total  of  only  39  bill  $25  million 
a  year  or  more.  Logically,  these 
39  would  seem  to  be  the  place  to 
look  for  progfress  in  a  new  area 
like  computers. 

A  number  of  these  agencies 
have  data  processing  equipment 
like  this  Remington  Rand  card 
operated  calculator.  This  par¬ 
ticular  one  was  installed  at 
Young  &  Rubicam  in  1948,  15 
years  ago,  and  served  a  very 
valuable  function  for  more  than 
10  years.  But,  it  is  basically  a 
card  sorting  machine  and  not  a 
true  computer.  Its  uses  are 
limited. 

In  terms  of  true  computers, 
it  is  my  impression  that  only 


(Part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
Advertiser-Agency  Division  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  Oct.  23,  in  Chicago.) 


Rubic'um  Inc. 

three  agencies.  Young  &  Rubi¬ 
cam,  BBDO,  and  Leo  Burnett, 
are  actually  operating  them  on 
their  own  premises  today.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  has  a  new 
RCA  being  installed  this  Fall. 
Benton  &  Bowles  and  Ted  Bates 
have  IBM  1401’s  scheduled  for 
delivery,  and  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  has  ordered  a  GE-225. 

However,  a  number  of  agen¬ 
cies — Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles, 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shen- 
field,  Compton,  Geyer-Morey- 
Ballard,  and  I  am  sure  others — 
are  actively  investigating  com¬ 
puters  and  working  closely  with 
outside  organizations  who  have 
computer  facilities,  and  who  can 
provide  computer  services  to 
agencies. 

Guod  for  Some  Functions 

We  have  had  good  success  in 
Research  in  computerizing  func¬ 
tions  like  tabulation  and  data 


processing.  The  same  is  true  for 
some  similar  areas  of  Media.  We 
run  a  test  market  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  the  vast 
quantities  of  data  which  come 
from  this  are  stored,  manipu¬ 
lated  and  delivered  efficiently 
and  accurately  via  the  computer. 
And,  we  have  made  very  con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  applying 
computers  to  a  number  of  areas 
that  will  enable  us  to  improve 
our  decision  making  abilities. 

Suppose  you  had  a  system 
that  would  enable  you  to  predict 
early  in  a  test  effort,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month,  sales 
projections  for  two  or  three 
years  in  the  future — to  antici¬ 
pate  the  peak  level  that  might 
be  attained  during  the  introduc¬ 
tory  build-up,  and  the  stable 
level  at  which  you  might  hope 
to  maintain  a  product  franchise. 
Suppose  you  had  a  system  that 
enabled  you  to  take  into  account 
advertising,  distribution,  rate  of 
trial,  repeat  sales,  volume  per 
sale,  and  to  evaluate  changes  in 
any  or  all  of  these  areas  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  all  the  others.  With  such 
a  system,  you  might  substanti¬ 
ally  cut  your  risks  or  increase 
your  profits. 

With  the  capability  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  computer,  such  a  system  is 
practical,  and  operating  today 
at  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Media  Planning 

Certainly,  when  we  come  to 
the  area  of  media  planning, 
there  are  real  opportunities  for 
computers.  Programs  like 
BBDO’s  Linear  Model,  or  our 
High  Assay  System,  making  use 
of  the  fantastic  capacity  and 
speed  of  computers,  can  analyze 
media  data,  marketing  data, 
advertising  input  values,  and 
relate  one  to  the  other  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  sophisticated  and 
efficient  advertising  plans  than 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

They  can  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  inter-relate  geographic 
sales  differences,  demographic 
brand  differences,  media  profiles, 
rate  structures,  impact  values 
for  different  types  of  advertising 
units,  seasonal  variations,  etc., 
etc.  Properly  operated,  these 
j  programs  can  give  our  clients 
!  more  for  their  dollars  than  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  give  them 
before. 

And,  these  programs  can  lead 
us  right  into  the  subject  of  our 
problems  in  the  new  era  of  com¬ 
puters. 

We’ve  made  progress,  we’ve 
got  exciting  opportunities,  but 
there  isn’t  anybody  who’s 
thought  for  more  than  four  sec¬ 
onds  about  computers  in  our 
business  who  doesn’t  know  that 
we’ve  got  problems.  One  of  our 
most  critical  problems  is  in  the 
area  of  data. 

If  you’re  using  a  computer  to 
I  handle  inventory  problems  or 


production  problems,  the  cliancet 
are  pretty  good  that  what  you 
feed  into  the  computer  can  be 
confidently  classified  ab  hard 
data;  how  many  widgets  are  in 
your  West  Coast  warehouse,  or 
how  long  does  it  take  a  lathe  to 
cut  a  part  to  specification.  When 
it  comes  to  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting,  hard  data  is  as  difficult 
to  come  by  as  anything  I  know 
of.  Most  of  us  believe  that  the 
circulation  shown  on  an  up-to- 
date  ABC  statement  is  likely  to 
be  pretty  accurate.  But,  how 
much  of  the  other  data  you  use 
in  media  decisions  is  equally  as 
accurate?  As  an  example,  let’s 
look  at  Y&R’s  High  Assay  Media 
Model  for  a  moment. 

First,  we  include  media  data. 
This  means  audiences,  broken 
down  demographically  and  geo¬ 
graphically,  plus  rates  and  dis¬ 
count  structures.  For  how  many 
media  have  you  got  this  data, 
complete  and  accurate? 

This  data  is  then  related  to 
market-prospect  data  which  con¬ 
tains  information  about  who  we 
wish  to  sell,  where  they  live, 
how  often  they  buy,  and  how 
easily  they  are  persuaded,  etc. 
Have  you  got  all  of  this  on  all 
your  products? 

Finally,  evaluation  is  made  of 
the  media-advertising  impact. 
Here  consideration  is  given  to 
the  editorial  impact  of  print 
media;  the  program  effective¬ 
ness  of  broadcast  media;  the 
value  of  color  and  of  motion; 
strengths  of  different  length 
commercials  and  different  space 
units — all  in  relation  to  specific 
advertising  requirements.  Can 
you  provide  meaningful  values 
here? 

The  information  grenerated  in 
these  three  areas  is  fed  into  the 
computer — is  run  against  a  de¬ 
cision  system  or  program — and 
out  comes  the  recommendation. 

If  our  decision  system  is  cor¬ 
rect;  if  we  had  completely  ac¬ 
curate  media  data  and  adver¬ 
tising  impact  data;  and  if  we 
have  made  an  exact  appraisal  of 
our  prospect  and  market  situa¬ 
tions,  then  we  should  have  con¬ 
fidence  that  our  computer  will 
produce  the  perfect  recommen¬ 
dation. 

Obviously,  realistic  appraisal 
tells  us  that  at  this  stage,  we 
do  not  have  all  the  information 
and  data  we  need. 

• 

Joins  GAS  Staff 

Stanley  Pearlman  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Gannett  Advertising 
Sales,  New  York  City,  represen¬ 
tatives  for  the  14  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  He  recently  served  as 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Florida  Commercial  Record,  a 
business  weekly  publication  in 
Southern  Florida,  and  as  a 
newspaper  representative  for  a 
Miami  Beach  firm. 


Do  your  reps  hear 
“Sorry,  he’s  in  conference’’ 
too  often? 


...paves  the  way  to  the  big  media  users  who  are 
aiways  “in"  to  your  saies  story  any  business 
day  of  the  week. 


NEW  YORK,  SILVER  SPRINO,  MD.  mm4  CNICOREE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CNICAQO, 
CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


AND  PRODUCTS  IN  NORTH  TEXAS 


...with  the  LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION  of  - 


any  Texas  newspaper  -  235,621!  *>0 


TIME  TABLE,  '64  MODEL — At  left,  one  of  the  work  sheets  from  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising's  Newspaper  Advertising  Planbook,  which  also 
contains  sales  and  ad  trends  of  retail  stores  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
Right,  the  easel  presentation,  which  relates  the  need  for  well  planned 
advertising. 


Ad  Planning  Executit 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
named  three  Advertising  Plan¬ 
ning  Executives  who  are  avail¬ 
able  to  advertisers  seeking  in¬ 
formation  on  business,  indus¬ 
trial,  consumer  and  financial 
markets.  George  Krakora  and 
Arthur  D.  Bobrick  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  New  York  office 
and  William  J.  Sullivan  for  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Local  Coke  Bottlers 
Have  Tie-In  Ads 

Retail  advertising  managers 
and  salesmen  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  that  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  has  supplied  its  local 
bottlers  color  and  black-and- 
white  advertisements  to  be  used 
by  the  bottlers,  if  they  desire, 
for  tie-in  support  of  “Coke’s” 
$2.5  million  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion  campaign. 


PummIos  for  zmally  buty  ad  mxmcB: 

Which  line  is  longer? 


Speaking  of  women,  did  you  know  that  more  of  them 
(about  50,(XX)  more  of  them,  in  fact)  read  The  Boston  Globe 
than  read  any  other  Boston  paper?  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  women  hve  longer  than  men.  It  also, 
unfortunately,  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  puzzle.  But  then, 
who's  perfect? 

^^$lon  (globe 


Bo  A  Time  Table 
A  Retailer’s  Must 


Retailers  and  advertising 
salesmen  who  employ  the  “play 
it  by  ear”  concept  to  selling 
should  be  anxious  to  get  the 
13th  Annual  Time  Table  of  Re¬ 
tail  Opportunities,  ju.st  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

The  Time  Table  is  a  basic 
handbook  for  planning  and 
scheduling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  is  available  to  retailers 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  through 
the  1,000  member  newspapers 
of  the  Bureau. 

The  new  Time  Table  features 
a  presentation  section,  “How  to 
Make  Your  Advertising  Produce 
More  Sales,”  which  shows  how 
retailers  can  anticipate  customer 
buying  patterns.  Included  in  this 
section  is  a  “Market  Target 
Table”  giving  monthly  per-fam- 
ily  expenditures  figures  for 
seven  major  store  types  and 
four  merchandise  lines.  These 
figures  can  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  retailers  in  setting  up 
their  sales  goals. 

.Seasonal  Patterns 

The  second  section  of  the 
Time  Table  —  the  “Newspaper 
Advertising  Planbook”  —  con¬ 
tains  seasonal  patterns  for  18 
U.  S.  store  types,  national  sales 
data  for  some  100  merchandise 
lines,  advertising  patterns  for 
73  more,  plus  sales  pattern  data 
for  each  of  the  12  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts.  The  Planbook 
also  contains  seasonal  sales  pat¬ 
terns  for  17  Canadian  store 
types  and  29  merchandise  lines. 

This  Planbook  section  pro¬ 
vides  methods  and  pointers  that 
will  enable  a  retailer  to  match 
his  advertising  to  his  selling 
opportunities.  It  shows  how  he 
can  use  his  own  sales  figures 
with  Time  Table  data  to  set 
up  a  comprehensive  program  of 
planned  advertising. 

Available  in  the  Planbook,  too, 
are  15  monthly  calendar  work¬ 
sheets  for  the  period  November 
1963,  through  January  1965. 
Along  with  each  worksheet  is  a 
list  of  traditional  merchandising 
events  and  promotion  dates  of¬ 
fering  strong  merchandising 
and  advertising  opportunities 
for  retailers. 

Testimonials  to  Its  Value 

Retail  and  advertising  execu- 
tives-of  both  large  and  small 
operations-hail  the  planned  ad¬ 
vertising  concept  as  the  only 
way  to  achieve  maximum  sales 
results. 

“Long  range  advertising  plan¬ 
ning  is  a  way  of  life  in  the  J.  C. 


Penney  Company,”  says  John 
Lucas,  advertising  manager  of 
the  chain.  “At  store  level,  pro¬ 
motional  planning  and  advertis¬ 
ing  actually  precede  the  buying 
of  merchandise  for  a  given  sell¬ 
ing  period.  The  scope  of  a  pro¬ 
motion  or  ad  will  usually  deter¬ 
mine  the  depth  in  which  items 
are  bought.  There’s  no  other 
way!” 

Harry  Markson,  president  of 
Ribyat’s  Fine  Furniture,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  states  that  planning  ad¬ 
vertising  far  in  advance  im¬ 
proves  sales  volume  and  profit. 

John  R.  Pegg,  Chester  Pegg 
Jewelery  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  On¬ 
tario,  used  the  planned  adver¬ 
tising  program  last  year  for  the 
first  time  and  he  reports,  “we 
have  realized  a  30%  increase  in 
our  business.” 

“Creative  advanced  promo¬ 
tional  planning  is  the  only  way 
to  produce  exciting  advertising 
that  brings  maximum  sales  re¬ 
sults,”  is  what  Joan  Van  de 
Erve,  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
advertising,  Famous-Barr  Co., 
St.  Louis,  says  in  her  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  concept. 

• 

Newspaper  Ads 
Eligible  For  Award 

Newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  S.  will  be  eligible  for  the 
first  time  this  year  to  compete 
for  Manhattan  College’s  Moral 
Tone  in  Advertising  Awards. 

Established  two  years  ago  by 
the  School  of  Business,  the 
awards  pay  tribute  to  advertis¬ 
ers  reflecting  high  moral,  ethical 
and  human  standards  in  their 
messages. 

Newspapers  are  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  entries  to  the  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Manhattan  College,  New 
York,  no  later  than  Jan.  7,  1964. 

• 

Small  Daily  Adopts 
Earned  Rate  System 

The  Flora  (Ill.)  Daily  News- 
Record  (circ.  3448)  has  elimin¬ 
ated  local  display  contracts  and 
instead  has  put  in  use  the 
“earned  rate  system”  where  the 
retailer  obtains  discounts  by 
using  more  space  as  he  goes 
along. 

Since  the  earned  rate  system 
was  put  into  effect  on  Oct.  1, 
John  Denson,  publisher,  rc^ports, 
“several  advertisers  have  in¬ 
creased  their  space;  some  have 
almost  doubled.” 
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for  your  newspaper  microfilm 


of  valuable  history  for  posterity 


.  .  .  both  are  assured  in  Micro  Photo’s 
specially  built  archival  master  microfilm 
vaults  in  Cleveland  where  millions  of  feet  of 
negative  newspaper  microfilm  are  protected 
for  our  newspaper  customers  and  for  future 
generations. 


These  publishers  have  recognized  their 
duty  to  posterity  by  preserving  their  news¬ 
papers  on  microfilm. 

Micro  Photo  has,  in  turn,  provided  the  kind 
of  archival  storage  which  will  assure  that 
the  newspaper  will  be  preserved. 


Master  negatives  of  newspaper  microfilm  .  .  . 
some  dating  back  to  the  18th  century  .  .  .  are 
under  the  constant  care  and  full-time  super¬ 
vision  of  Mary  Yamamoto,  vault  librarian  for  ten 
years,  and  assistant  Ruth  Ponn. 


Behind  solid  masonry  walls,  over  336  million  newspaper 


pages  are  stored  in  1000  foot  rolls 
improper  atmospheric  conditions  . 


safe  from  fire,  flood, 
and  scissors! 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 


BELL  &  HOWELL  CO. 


1700  SHAW  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


Garden  Tab 
In  Mat  Form 
For  Papers 

A  complete  four-page,  five- 
column  “Spring  Garden  Living” 
tabloid  section,  featuring  18  65- 
line  screen  illustrations  and  13 
stories,  is  available  in  full-page 
mat  form  free  of  charge  to  daily 
newspapers  from  Armstrong 
Nurseries,  Inc.,  Ontario,  Calif. 

Armsti-ong’s  purpose  is  to 
provide  daily  newspaper  garden 
editors  and  retail  advertising 
managers  with  a  “comprehen¬ 
sive  selection  of  fresh,  specially- 
produced  planting  and  garden- 
scene  photos  and  tightly  edited 
features  with  which  to  help 
them  develop  their  annual  spring 
planting  pages  and  sections,” 
according  to  Don  DeManche,  PR 
director. 

“Special  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  layout,”  Mr.  DeMan¬ 
che  explained,  “so  that  any  page 
could  quickly  and  easily  be 
trimmed,  after  casting,  to  fit 
almost  any  advertising  space 
situation  which  might  exist  on 
a  given  page  or  pages.” 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  such  a  comprehensive 


“feature  sheet”  has  been  made 
available  in  full-page  mat  form 
to  newspapers. 

The  65-line  screen  illustra¬ 
tions  range  from  one-column 
original  line  art  to  a  full  five- 
column  tabloid  cover.  The  stories 
run  from  40  and  50  word 
“boxes”  to  a  425  word  illus¬ 
trated  feature  on  rose  arrang¬ 
ing. 

The  articles  include  such 
popular  items  as  fruiting-flower- 
ing  trees,  camellias,  roses, 
shrubs  and  fencing  plants,  how¬ 
to  tips  on  garden  and  yard  care 
and  a  variety  of  stories  that 
could  apply  to  almost  any  area 
of  the  U.  S.  during  the  tradi¬ 
tional  spring  planting  season. 

Orders  for  mats  should  be 
submitted  on  the  newspaper’s 
letterhead.  At  the  present  time, 
only  daily  newspapers  will  be 
serviced.  About  5  days  should 
be  allowed  for  delivery. 

• 

Toronto  Manager 

Montreal 

Appointment  of  Donald  J. 
Grant  as  Toronto  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  has  been  announced  by 
Frank  Eyrl,  general  manager 
for  Canada.  Mr.  Grant,  former¬ 
ly  at  Winnipeg,  joined  UPI  in 
1959  after  working  at  the  Hali¬ 
fax  Chronicle-Herald. 


SUR-  PRIZE  MARKET 

OF  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY 


LOWER  BUCKS 
COUNTY,  PA. 


MNLINOTON^ 

OOUNTY,  MUJ. 


FILLING  THE  BIG  VOID  BETWEEN  PHILA.  &  TRENTON 


184,644  CITY-ZONE  POPULATION 


AUTOMOTIVE  SALES . 

.  $4B,820,964.00 

FOOD  STORE  SALES  . 

.  $48,556,868.00 

FILLING  STATIONS  . 

.  $16,820,964.00 

GENERAL  MDSE.  SALES  . . . 

.  $11,638,406.00 

FURNITURE  ft  APPLIANCE  . 

.  $  6,471,803.00 

APPAREL  STORE  SALES  . . . 

.  $  6,432,447.00 

DRUG  STORE  SALES  . 

.  $  5,715,697.00 

3.PAPER  COMBINATION  RATE 

for  same  ad  -  same  day  O  w  line 
ONE  ORDER -ONE  INVOICE 

MEMBERS  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


THE  LEVITTOWN  TIMES 
BRISTOL  DAILY  COURIER 
BURLINGTON  COUNTY  TIMES 

S.  W.  Calkins  and  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  Co-Publishars 
National  Representatives:  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 


PRESSES  ROLLED  belatedly  for  National  Newspaper  Week  in  San 
Francisco  but  that  enabled  a  joint  observance  with  National  Wine 
Week.  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  chairman,  United  Press  International,  and 
a  wine  grower  on  the  side,  left,  speaker;  Marilyn  Lockway,  Wine  Queen, 
and  George  Hooper,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  chairman,  are  shown  on 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club  rostrum. 


Newsman  Bartholomew  Hails 
$12  Million  for  Wine  Ads 


San  Francisco 

The  news,  advertising  and 
wine  industries  received  a  multi¬ 
ple  .salute  here  from  Frank  H. 
Bartholomew,  chairman.  United 
Press  International,  addressed 
the  San  Francisco  Advertising 
Club. 

The  action  resulted  from  the 
joint  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  and  National 
Wine  Week  and  was  described 
by  the  veteran  news  chief  as  an 
exercise  in  schizophrenia. 

Six  new  trouble  spots  around 
the  globe  show  the  news  gather¬ 
ing  problems  as  the  world  gets 
smaller  and  requires  a  more 
intensified  job  of  news  coverage, 
Mr.  Bartholomew  said. 

And  as  trouble  moves  closer 
the  world  does  grow  smaller,  he 
said  in  pointing  out  that  three 
problem  areas  are  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

“That’s  why  our  correspond¬ 
ents  watch  them,  cover  them  and 
report  developments  to  keep  you 
informed  of  events  about  which 
you  may  have  to  make  judg¬ 
ments  and  decisions  affecting 
yourselves,  your  families  and 
your  country,”  he  explained. 

Advertising  has  been  his  voca¬ 
tion  —  for  without  advertising 
there  would  be  no  newspapers 
— and  his  avocation,  he  reported 
in  his  role  as  operator  of  the 
Buena  Vista  vineyards. 

Four  Out  of  Five 

Four  out  of  five  bottles  of 
wine  consumed  in  this  country 
last  year  were  produced  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  is  in  substantial 
measure  due  to  the  expenditure 
of  $12  million  annually  in  ad¬ 
vertising  California  brands,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  said. 

As  a  newspaperman  his  own 
interest  in  wines  is  not  at  all 
unique,  the  UPI  chairman  said. 
For  many  newsmen  have  turned 


to  wine  making  “in  relaxation 
of  the  tensions  of  their  basic 
profession.” 

Among  these  are  Philip  Wag¬ 
ner,  editor,  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
Frank  Schoonmaker,  a  former 
New  York  Times  correspondent. 

William  Randolph  Heaist  was 
a  California  wine  grower. 
Charles  Wetmore  founded  the 
Cresta  Blanca  winery  while  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni-  - 
cle.  More  recently,  he  added,  A 
Fred  MacRae  retired  as  a  Me-  * 
Cann-Erickson,  advertising  ex-  I 
ecutive  to  win  wine-growing 
laurels  in  California.  | 

The  California  wine  indus-  | 
try’s  advertising  program  | 
preaches  the  simple  gospel  of  1 
product  enjoyment,  Roy  Peter-  I 
sen  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  : 
San  Francisco,  told  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Advertising  Club. 

More  than  200  California  win¬ 
eries  are  spending  more  than 
$12  million  a  year  on  brand  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  is  in  addition  to  ‘ 
the  amount  budgeted  for  the  in-  | 
dustry  as  a  whole,  he  pointed  | 
out.  I 

• 

Ohio  Publisher  ‘. 

BTiys  4th  Station  * 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 
Robert  W.  Reider,  publisher  | 
of  the  Port  Clinton  Daily  News 
and  president  of  Ohio  Radio 
Incorporated,  has  announced  the 
purchase  by  the  corporation  of 
Ashland  (O.)  1,000-watt  radio 
station  WNCO  and  WNCO-FM, 
from  Radio  Ashland  Inc.,  for 
$150,000.  The  transfer  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Ohio  Radio  owns  three  FM 
stations  in  northern  Ohio,  in¬ 
cluding  WRWR  in  Port  Clinton, 
WLKR  in  Norwalk,  and  WKTN 
in  Kenton. 
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UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


Yes,  you  can  get 
all  the  news  you  want 
from  Union  Pacific. 


Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA-Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND-Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  imiX 

SALT  LAKE  CITY- Joel  Priest,  Jr, 
(Area  Code  801)  EMpire  3-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

LOS  ANGELES-Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)  MAdison  7-9211 


And  by  the  way,  thanks  for  your  excellent 
coverage  of  Union  Pacific  news  in  the  past. 


General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


\ 


( 


I 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Nine  Months 


(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


Morning 


Morning 


Lot  Angelet  Timet  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

Wathington  Pott . 

New  Orleant  Timet-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

San  Jote  Mercury . 

Orlando  Sentinel . 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  . 

Houtton  Pott . 


37,S08,I50 

31,170,616 

28,209,450 

28,841,106 

23,417.310 

22,950,488 

21,616,089 

20,776,259 

20,344,943 

20,121,272 


Lot  Angelet  Timet . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

Wathington  Pott . 

New  Orleant  Timet-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic . 

New  York  Timet  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

San  Jote  Mercury . 

Jacktonville  Timet-Union  . . . . 


39,396,089 

30,743,087 

27,497,643 

26,100,389 

23,556,517 

22,111,957 

21,791,799 

21,733,245 

20,075,249 

19,677,522 


Evening 


Evening 


Houtton  Chronicle  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Montreal  La  Prette  ,  . . 

Phoenix  Gaxette  . 

Detroit  Newt . 

L  I.  Newtday  (Nattau) 

Montreal  Star  . 

Wathington  Star . 

Denver  Pott  . 

San  Jote  Newt  . 


25,734,478 

24,754,458 

24,106,913 

22,949,212 

22,873,705 

22,759,836 

22,679,146 

21,879,371 

21,840,036 

21,713,287 


Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Cleveland  Prett  and  Newt 

Houtton  Chronicle . 

Montreal  La  Prette . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Wathington  Star . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Phoenix  Gaxette  . 

Denver  Pott . 

Dallat  Timet-Herald  . 


26,531,952 

24,769,208 

23,483,064 

22,916,015 

22,885,887 

22,129,458 

22,045,830 

22,039,376 

21,330,144 

20,986,290 


Sunday 


Sunday 


Lot  Angelet  Timet  . 
New  York  Timet  . . . 
Chicago  Tribune  . . . 
Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Baltimore  Sun . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Miami  Herald  . 

Botton  Globe . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbut  Ditpatch  . 


26,143,229 

16,971,848 

14,854,192 

13.108.634 
13,027,427 

12.778.634 
12,270,637 
11,800,807 
11,253,121 
11,008,026 


Lot  Angelet  Timet . 

New  York  Timet . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

New  York  Newt  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Milwaukee  Journal  _ 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Botton  Globe . 


27,278,495 

25,055,800 

14,466,329 

14,304,995 

13,658,013 

13,289,974 

12,623,982 

12,369,446 

11,579,537 

11,497,796 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totalt 

Lot  Angelet  Timet  MS . 

Miami  Herald  MS . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS . 

Wathington  Pott  MS . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Houtton  Chronicle  ES  . 

Detroit  Newt  ES . 

New  York  Timet  MS . 

Minneapolit  Star-Tribune  ES . 

Columbut  Ditpatch  ES . 


63,651,379 

43,441,253 

43,063,642 

37,916,417 

37,863,092 

36,183,157 

33,002,721 

32,121,003 

31,964,699 

31,839,048 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totalt 

Lot  Angelet  Timet  MS . 

New  York  Timet  MS . 

Miami  Herald  MS . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Wathington  Pott  MS . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . 

Houtton  Chronicle  ES . 

New  Orleant  Timet-Picayune  MS . 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  . 


66,674,584 

46,847,599 

42,322,624 

41,963,972 

39,821,926 

35,558,697 

35,391,258 

32,836,728 

31,471,124 

31,416,189 


TX^  6tX 

tie  MdiM.  i5 

mm/tf-nfORcssm 


To  succeed  in 
selling  America’s 
6th  Market,  treat 
Boston-Worcester 
as  ONE  MARKET. 


To  succeed  in 
reaching  and 
selling  this  whole 
market,  include 
the  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette. 


74%  OF  THE  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

ARE  IN  BOSTON-WORCESTER 


MOST  ADVERTISERS 
DO! 


WORCESTER  TELEORAM-RAZEnE  /  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Richard  C.  Steele 
President  and 
Publisher 


DAILY  153,039,  SUNDAY  102,906 


Represented  by 
Moloney,  Regan 
and  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Los  Angeub 

The  Lo«  Angeles  Herald-Ex- 
aminer  has  released  advance 
selected  data  from  “Profile  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Market,’’  the 
first  newspaper  audience  study 
made  in  Los  Angeles  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 

The  study  provides  audience 
data  on  weekday  newspapers 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Standard  Metropolitan  area. 

George  R.  Hearst  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald-Examiner, 
said  the  questionnaire,  method¬ 
ology  and  complete  report  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  ARF  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  and  the  full 
study  is  being  processed  for 
publication.  It  will  provide  re¬ 
liable,  definitive  data  on  total 
audience,  exclusive  audience,  in 
home  efFectiveness;  the  age,  sex, 
education,  occupation  and  in¬ 
come  of  the  audience  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  newspapers. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
O’Brien  -  Sherwood  Associate 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  Participat¬ 
ing  was  W.  Edwards  Deming, 
Ph.D.,  specialist  in  mathematics 
concerned  with  sampling. 

The  study  compares  daily 
newspapers  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Metropolitan  area  and 
shows  that  the  Herald-Examiner 
leads  in  total  audience  under  45 
years  of  age  and  total  home 
audience  reached  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

In  the  exclusive  audience  cate¬ 
gory  in  Los  Angeles  County  and 
the  Metropolitan  area,  the  pro¬ 
file  shows  that  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  leads  in  male  and  female 
audiences  under  46  years  of  age, 
male  audience  over  45  years  of 
age  and  in  total  audience  under 
45  years  of  age. 


Norge  Newspaper  Ads 
For  Distributors  Co-op 


Los  Angeles  ' 
Profile  Data  Jc 
Is  Released 


Norge  Division  of  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp.  is  spending  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for 
consumer  advertising  on  self- 
service  dry  cleaning  this  fall  and 
winter. 

The  campaign,  emphasizing 
the  quality  of  dry  cleaning,  is 
scheduled  in  both  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  available  for  the 
commercial  appliance  distribu¬ 
tors  on  a  co-op  basis.  Mats  of 
1,000-line  ads  with  space  re¬ 
served  for  listing  local  mer¬ 
chants  are  available  to  the  dis¬ 
tributors  to  use  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 
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riASSIl  lEP  CUNIC 


Job  Services  Doomed 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolift  Star  and  Tribune 


“An  economy  based  on  public 
service  announcements”  was 
projected  recently  by  Robert 
Half,  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Personnel  Agencies  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Half  sounded  a  warning 
to  newspaper  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  that  government 
bureaus  are  heading  toward  a 
monopoly  of  manpower. 

He  presented  ejdiibits  indicat¬ 
ing  accelerated  government  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  field  of  personnel 
placements.  One  of  these  was  a 
reprint  of  a  speech  by  Rep. 
Frank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio  describ¬ 
ing  how  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  is  placing  more  and 
more  employed  people  as  it  ex¬ 
pands  its  activities,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  the  problem  of 
easing  unemployment. 

Mr.  Half  asked :  “For  each  of 
these  employed  persons  whom 
the  USES  helped  to  switch  jobs 
—  what  was  the  cost  to  the 
private  personnel  agency  in  lost 
fees?  What  was  the  cost  to  the 
tax-paying  original  employer, 
whose  tax  dollars  were  used  by 


the  USES  to  pirate  an  employe 
away?  What  was  the  cost  to 
newspapers,  in  terms  of  linage 
lost  for  ads  that  normally  would 
have  been  placed  in  'Situations 
Wanted,’  or  by  the  employer  in 
‘Help  Wanted,’  or  by  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  in  their  own 
ads?” 

And  remember,  he  continued, 
“that  every  time  USES  places 
an  employed  person,  an  unem¬ 
ployed  person  for  whom  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  was  originally 
designed  is  being  kept  out  of  a 
job.” 

According  to  Mr.  Half,  the 
USES  is  so  intent  on  expanding 
its  empire  that  it  will  utilize 
pressures  of  all  types  to  achieve 
its  aims.  One  weapon  is  the 
emotion-loaded  topic  of  “civil 
rights.”  Mr.  Half  cited  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  in  the  case  of  17 
companies  who  were  asked  to 
sigrn  a  pledge  that  they  would 
use  the  services  of  the  USES 
as  a  means  of  integrating  their 
stfflffs 

“How  long,”  he  asked,  “will 
it  be  before  the  government  ac- 


By  Bill  in 

cuses  any  company  of  ‘discrimi¬ 
nation’  if  it  seeks  to  employ 
through  help  wanted  ads  or 
through  private  agencies? 

Newsletter  with  Job  List 

Government  incursions  into 
the  publishing  field  —  specifi¬ 
cally  into  publishing  Classified 
Advertising  —  was  another  ex¬ 
ample  given  by  Mr.  Half.  He 
showed  a  copy  of  a  four-page 
“Newsletter  For  Taxpayers,” 
issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor,  Division 
of  Employment.  In  addition  to 
various  articles  on  employment, 
the  bulk  of  the  mailer  consisted 
of  classified  listings  of  help 
available  through  the  USES  of¬ 
fices. 

According  to  Mr.  Half,  each 
year  sees  the  introduction  in 
many  states  of  legrislation  im¬ 
posing  more  and  more  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  private  personnel 
agency.  These  statutes,  added  to 
the  powerful,  heavily  -  financed 
competition  from  the  USES, 
could  in  time  seriously  cripple 
the  entire  private  personnel 
agency  industry. 

In  California  the  other  day. 
Congressman  Bow  told  the  Na- 


Congress? 

tional  Employment  Association 
that  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  607  could  mean 
the  extinction  of  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies.  The  bill,  he  said, 
declares  job  placement  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  a  public  service. 

A  recent  survey,  he  said, 
showed  that  60  percent  of  those 
for  whom  USES  found  work 
were  workers  changing  jobs. 
USES  has  turned  its  back  on 
the  unemployed,  Repr.  Bow 
charged. 

We  already  are  seeing  “pub¬ 
lic  service”  announcements  for 
the  USES  taking  their  places 
next  to  Smokey  the  Bear  and 
Mail  Early.  Is  the  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  in  danger  of 
someday  being  replaced  by  a 
Public  Service  Announcement 
Manager? 

• 

Union  Man  in  IR  Post 

Cl£VGLAND 

Harry  L.  McCormick,  former 
president  of  the  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Pressman’s  Un¬ 
ion  No.  5,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Anthony  J.  Disantis, 
director  of  industrial  relations 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WANTED-MEN 


The  Nation's  Newest  Regional  Daily 
Needs 

SIX  EXPERIENCED  DESK  MEN 

For  Jobs  Starting  January  2,  1964 

FULL  RANGE  OF  BENEFITS  APPLY  ED  MILLS,  EDITOR 

INCLUDING  HOSPITALIZATION  NORTHWEST  INDIANA  SENTINEL 

INSURANCE  AND  RETIREMENT  ,  BOX  1667,  HIGHLAND,  INDIANA 

PLAN.  35-HOUR  WEEK  Telephone  Collect  Code  219  885-7531 
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PROMOTION 


Editor’s  Influence 
Cited  in  Survey 


PROMOTION  EMPHASIS 


"Btaring  in  mind  your  iota!  us*  o/  promotion  space  for  news  and 
features,  what  promotion  emphasis  do  you  give  the  following?" 


By  George  Will 

News  executives  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  promotion  of 
their  newspajiers.  At  least  that 
is  the  case  on  46  of  the  56  news¬ 
papers  that  responded  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  the  Associated 
Press  Mana^ng  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  study,  conducted  for  the 
APME  Journalism  Research 
Committee  by  Daryle  Feldmeir, 
manatrinf?  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  wdll  be  available 
at  the  APME  Convention  at 
Miami,  Nov.  12-16.  It  reveals 
the  mana^np  editor’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  newspaper  promotion 
programs  in  four  areas : 

•  Who  makes  the  decisions 
when  it  comes  to  promotion. 

•  What  do  they  promote.. 

•  How  much  do  they  spend 
and  where  do  they  spend  it. 

•  What  do  they  consider  their 
best. 

According  to  the  results  of  the 
first  part  of  the  survey,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  decisions  on 
what  to  promote  and  when  are 
shared  decisions,  in  which  the 
news  executives  have  a  domin¬ 
ant  voice. 

.Siralegy  Meetings 

When  asked,  “Is  it  your  prac¬ 
tice  to  hold  regular  promotion 
strategy  meetings  with  promo¬ 
tion  or  circulation  executives,” 
70%  responded  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive. 

All  of  the  news  executives 
stated  that  they  entered  into  the 
decision  of  “what  will  be  pro¬ 
moted,”  sharing  the  decision 
with  circulation  executives 
(78%),  promotion  executives 
(94%),  the  publisher  or  his 
assistant  (15%),  or  the  general 
manager  (4%). 

65%  of  the  editors  stated  that 
their  decision  counted  most, 
with  13%  admitting  that  the 
promotion  manager’s  decision  is 
most  important. 

The  news  executive  most  fre¬ 
quently  decides  when  to  pro¬ 
mote  (72%),  a  bit  ahead  of  the 
promotion  manager  (67%),  and 
the  circulation  manager  (48%). 
The  news  executive’s  decision 
on  timing  is  most  important 
(44%),  according  to  the  survey, 
followed  by  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  (26%),  and  the  circulation 
manager  (24%). 

The  allocation  of  in-paper 
space,  however,  is  usually  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  promotion  man- 
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ager  (57%),  with  the  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  getting  into  the  act  44% 
of  the  time.  The  editors  also 
stated  that  news  and  feature 
promotion  is  geared  to  coincide 
with  circulation  promotion  time¬ 
tables  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  time. 

Adman  in  the  .\ct 

The  limitation  of  the  survey 
to  news  and  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  is  best  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  the  advertising  department 
was  mentioned  in  the  response 
to  only  one  question. 

When  the  group  of  editors 
was  asked  “where  are  decisions 
to  produce  special  sections  and 
issues  usually  originated,”  89% 
replied  that  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  usually  exercised  the  deci¬ 
sion,  with  52%  of  these  decisions 
made  by  the  news  executive. 
Promotion  managers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  function  in 
only  6%  of  the  cases,  according 
to  the  survey. 

When  asked  “To  what  extent 
do  you  select  and  edit  the  news 
content  of  special  advertising 
sections  or  issues  to  coincide 
with  subject  matter  or  theme 
planned  for  advertisers,”  37% 
replied  “to  the  greatest  possible 
extent,”  with  another  37%  ad¬ 
mitting  to  “substantial.”  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  11%  stated  “not  at 
all.” 

Half  of  the  editors  said  that 
they  handle  the  preparation  and 
makeup  of  special  advertising 
sections  or  editions  along  with 
the  daily  routine.  35%  regularly 
assign  news  personnel  to  these 
sections. 

Staff  Promoted  Most 

According  to  the  “What  do 
they  promote”  part  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  the  news  and  features  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  paper’s  own  staff 
get  the  heaviest  promotion  at¬ 
tention  (see  chart).  Next  came 
sports,  “hard”  local  news,  re¬ 
gional  news,  and  women’s  cover¬ 
age.  Features  bought  outside, 
including  wire  services,  comics, 
how-to-do-it  and  hobby  features 
drew  the  least  promotion  em¬ 
phasis. 

Front  or  section  page  boxes 
were  employed  for  promotion 
regularly  by  70%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents.  11%  said  they  used 
color  frequently  in  promotion 
ads  for  news  features  and  edi¬ 
torial  materials,  with  41% 


Heavy 

Subst. 

Moder. 

Light 

Non* 

AP,  other  newt  services 

_ 

7%"' 

28% 

54^ 

~9% 

Own  Washington  staff 

11% 

20 

24 

28 

II 

Own  foreign  staff 

Women's  section 

II 

9 

15 

22 

30 

20 

35 

30 

II 

2 

"Hard"  news,  national 
and  international 

13 

17 

31 

31 

7 

"Hard"  nows,  local 
and  regional 

24 

37 

15 

20 

4 

Local  columnists 

15 

24 

37 

22 

2 

National  columnists 

— 

22 

37 

33 

6 

Staff-produced  series, 
features 

43 

35 

22 

Sunday  supplements, 
national 

7 

9 

30 

20 

17 

Self-produced  Sunday 
supplement,  local 
or  regional 

13% 

35% 

17% 

9% 

11% 

Editorial  or  opinon-page 
columnists  or  features 

4 

26 

24 

46 

Comics 

7 

2 

31 

41 

17 

Business  news  or  features 

2 

20 

26 

48 

4 

Sports 

33 

30 

35 

2 

— 

Special  contests  and  puzzles 

17 

9 

26 

20 

24 

Books,  music,  and  art 

2 

9 

28 

48 

13 

How-to-do-it  and  hobby 
features 

6 

20 

48 

20 

Weekly  TV-radio  program 
section 

13 

20 

22 

24 

17 
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stating  that  they  occasionally 
used  color. 

The  use  of  in-paper  space  for 
promotion  varied  considerably, 
with  24%  using  less  than  100,- 
000  lines  annually  at  one  ex¬ 
treme,  and  9%  admitting  to 
using  over  1-million  lines  a  year 
or  more.  19.5%  fell  in  the  200- 
499,000-line  bracket,  11%  be¬ 
tween  half  a  million  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  agate  lines. 

Nearly  all  (96%)  of  the  edi¬ 
tors  said  that  their  newspapers 
used  other  media  to  promote 
news  and  features,  with  85% 
using  radio,  65%  using  televi¬ 
sion,  22%  billboards,  and  76% 
using  point-of-sale  cards. 

Annual  budgets  for  outside 
media  showed  wide  variance, 
with  15%  stating  that  they 
spend  less  than  $10,000  on  radio 
time,  11%  less  than  $10,000  for 
television.  Among  the  big 
spenders,  11%  admitted  to  radio 
budgets  of  over  $200,000,  with 
13%  spending  more  than  that 
amount  on  television. 

Reciprocal  arrangements,  the 
exchange  of  newspaper  space  for 
broadcast  time  were  prevalent 
about  a  third  of  the  time,  with 
39%  swapping  with  radio,  33% 
trading  with  tv. 

41%  of  the  respondents  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  their  paper 
owned  or  controlled  local  radio 
facilities  and  used  them  fre¬ 
quently  to  promote,  with  26% 
replying  that  they  owned  and 
us^  television.  57%  stated  that 
their  paper  owned  neither  radio 
or  television  stations. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  man¬ 
aging  editors,  the  amount  of 
time  or  space  devoted,  and  the 


quality  and  effectiveness  of  pi 
motion  were  the  single  greaU 
weaknesses  of  the  paper’s  pi 
motion  of  its  news  and  featui 
(22%  each).  15%  blamed  ti 
frequency  of  promotion.  13l 
stated  that  liaison  with  the  pi 
motion  department  was  tl 
single  greatest  weakness.  Ai 
other  6%  blamed  the  inanaf 
ment’s  lack  of  promotion-mind 
edness. 

(What  the  news  executi^ 
consider  their  best  promotioi 
will  be  covered  in  Part  II 
this  report  in  the  Nov.  9  issue  ol 
E&P). 

e  *  e 

RETAIL — A  new  marketing 
brochure  pointing  up  the  growth 
of  Moline  and  East  Moline, 
Illinois,  and  Davenport,  Iowa, 
as  important  retail  markets  has 
been  released  for  distribution  by 
the  Moline  Dispatch  and  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  In  addition 
to  picturing  and  describing  new 
shopping  centers  and  major  re-  | 
tail  stores,  the  brochure  includes  I 
a  table  showing  the  number  of  } 
outlets  of  chain  stores  in  three  | 
counties,  data  on  food  and  drug 
wholesalers,  headquarters  and 
distributors.  Copies  of  the  folder 
are  available  by  writing  Harold 
Swanson,  general  advertising 
manager,  Moline  Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

REPORTING  GUIDE  —  To 
help  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  chairmen  of  clubs  and  as¬ 
sociations,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  has  released  a 
12-page  booklet,  “Your  Guide  to 
Reporting,  Do’s  and  Don’ts  for 
reporting  news  of  your  organi¬ 
zation.” 
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T.  L.  C.  for  newsprint 


Great  Northern  gives  the  ultimate  in  Tender  Loving  Care  to 
every  roll  of  newsprint.  Lift  trucks  designed  with  the  help  of 
Great  Northern  engineers  hold  the  rolls  in  a  gentle  vacuum  grip, 
load  them  skillfully  in  specially  made  shock-absorbing  cars. 


Result  —  reduced  handling  damage,  better 
roundness  of  rolls,  less  chance  of  web  breaks 
on  the  press  ...  all  good  reasons  why  more 
and  more  publishers  are  turning  to  Great 
Northern  as  their  most  reliable  source  of 
quality  newsprint. 


Executive  OfTices: 
Sales  Offices: 


•  522  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  MUrray  HiU  2-59J4 

•  20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.,  HAncock  6-7960 

•  too  South  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  III.,  Financial  6-1999- 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio,  GArheld  1-3080 

•  1700  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.,  296-4668 

•  Mills  in  Maine 
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ONE  IN  A  SERIES  OF  MESSAGES  TO  THE  NATION'S  PRESS 


What 

you  should  know 
about  regulation, 
profit,  and  the 
Independent 
Telephone  Industry 


% 


by  George  R.  Perrine* 

CiMiriMNi,  Pablic  Utilitits  StctiM,  AiMricM  Bar  Attaciatien 
Chairaiaa  (1953-SI)  llliaeis  Commirce  Coamiittion 
PresiSant  (1960-61)  Natianal  Astociatian  af  Railraad  and 
Utilltias  Cammissianart 

Just  about  everyone  knows  that  tele¬ 
phone  companies— like  all  utilities— are 
regulated. 

But  not  enough  people,  it  seems  to 
me,  know  who  does  this  regulating  or  why 
it  is  done. 

Most  telephone  users  would  tell  you 
that  the  “government"  regulates  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  A  few  would  know  that 
the  regulatory  bodies  are  “commissions." 

Some  would  say  that  telephone  com¬ 


panies  are  regulated  “to  keep  the  rates 
down."  Some  would  say  that— and  they 
would  be  wrong! 

The  rate-making  responsibility  of  regu¬ 
latory  bodies  is  neither  their  primary  func¬ 
tion  nor  their  basic  pu  rpose.  The  regu  lation 
of  telephone  companies,  which  began  in 
the  United  States  during  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  had  one  overriding  purpose 
which  has  never  changed:  to  assure  good 
service  to  the  public  at  fair  rates. 


Regulation  Instead  of  Competition 

To  do  this  properly,  the  public  utilities 
commissioners  are  faced  with  a  tremen¬ 
dously  difficult  job.  It  is  complex  because 
they  must  administer  a  system  of  con¬ 
trols  that  actually  is  a  substitute  for  the 
normal  rough-and-tumble  competition 
found  in  purely  private  enterprise. 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this. 
First,  history  proves  that  where  more 
than  one  telephone  company  has  tried  to 


Independent  Telephone  Facts  at  a  Glance 

Total  Telephones  .  .  . 

.  .  13,315,000 

Operating  Companies  . 

.  .  .  .  2,645 

Number  cf  Exchanges  . 

.  .  .  .  10,660 

Investment  in  Plant .  . 

$5,500,000,000 

Gross  Revenues  .  .  . 

$1,400,000,000 

Number  of  Employees . 

.  .  .  100.000 

Number  of  Stockholders 

.  .  .  600,000 

serve  any  one  given  area,  competition 
has  resulted  not  only  in  much  higher  con¬ 
sumer  costs  but  poorer  service. 

Second,  communications  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  public  health,  national  welfare  and 
the  conduct  of  almost  every  business 
that  any  interruption  of  that  service 
through  failure  of  a  telephone  company 
cannot  be  permitted. 

Down  through  the  years,  regulatory 
commissions  have  come  to  recognize 
that  no  community  can  be  stronger,  eco¬ 
nomically  or  socially,  than  the  utilities 
that  serve  it.  They  have  adopted  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  ‘‘three-legged  stool:”  that 
there  is  a  genuine  community  of  interest 
among  a  utility’s  customers,  employees 
and  owners.  Along  with  this  has  come  an 
understanding  that  regulation  should 
maintain  the  financial  health  of  telephone 
companies  in  order  that  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  good  service  at  fair  rates. 

To  provide  high  standards  for  essential 
service,  dedicated  commissioners  and 
their  professional  staffs  study  constantly, 
keeping  abreast  of  new  scientific  devel¬ 
opments  in  the  fast-moving  field  of  mod¬ 
ern  communications.  Exciting  new  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  communication  by  satellite, 
electronic  exchanges,  push-button 
phones,  business  data  transmission,  and 
closed-circuit  television  for  schools  and 
industry  bring  the  telephone  industry  to 
the  threshold  of  its  greatest  era  of  ex¬ 
pansion. 


^George  R.  Perhne  was  born  in  Hinck¬ 
ley.  III.,  in  1907.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Southern  California 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School,  he  practiced  law  in  Aurora  and 
Chicago.  Mr.  Perrine  was  president  of 
the  Hinckley  State  Bank  (1936-53)  and 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Aurora  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  since  1938.  He  joined  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission  In  1942, 
and  was  chairman  from  1953  until  his 
resignation  in  1961.  Mr.  Perrine  founded 
and  was  the  first  president  (1954-55)  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Conference,  National 
Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Public  Utility  Section,  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  and  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  University  Conference  Advisory 
Committee.  Public  Utility  Valuation  and 
the  Rate  Making  Process.  He  is  currently 
president  of  the  Midwestern  Division 
of  the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Company. 

Mr.  Perrine  is  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association,  Illinois  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Chicago  Bar  Association,  and 
the  American  Judicature  Society. 


The  Independent  telephone  companies 
are  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing 
industries  because  they  serve  the  subur¬ 
ban  areas  where  the  greatest  population 
and  industrial  expansion  is  taking  place. 
Since  1950,  Independent  telephones 
have  more  than  doubled  (6,374,000 
to  13,315,000),  gross  revenues  have 
increased  more  than  four  times 
($316,820,000  to  $1,400,000,000), 
and  plant  investment  has  gone  up  more 
than  five  times  ($1,096,000,000  to 
$5,500,000,000). 

Adequate  Profits  Are  Vital 

American  private  enterprise  with  its  built- 
in  regulators  of  competition  and  the  hope 
of  profit  has  transformed  a  thin  fringe  of 
colonial  settlements  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  into  a  mighty  nation  with  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
In  the  very  beginning,  our  country  char¬ 
acteristically  chose  to  permit  private,  reg¬ 
ulated  ownership  of  the  telephone  indus¬ 
try.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  then 
or  later,  chose  government  ownership. 

Today  the  results  of  that  choice  are 
everywhere  around  us.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  a  country  with  a  communications 
system  the  equal  of  ours.  With  only  six 
per  cent  of  the  world's  population,  the 
U.  S.  has  52  per  cent  of  all  the  world’s 
telephones. 

Independents  Serve  Over  Half  of  U.S. 

The  nation’s  network  of  some  82  million 
telephones  is  operated  by  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  and  2,800  Independent  (non-Bell) 
telephone  operating  companies.  The  In¬ 
dependents,  ranging  in  size  from  a  very 
large  corporation  with  4.7  million  tele¬ 
phones  in  the  U.  S.  to  modest  companies 
with  a  few  phones,  cover  more  than  half 
the  nation’s  geographic  service  area.  Al¬ 
together  they  serve  more  than  13  million 
telephones— exceeding  the  total  in  Britain 
and  France  combined.  In  1962,  Inde¬ 
pendents  had  more  than  $5  billion  in 
assets,  an  annual  gross  of  $1.2  billion, 
100,000  employees,  and  600,000  stock¬ 
holders. 

Until  recently,  the  public  generally  did 
not  know  of  the  varied,  complex  structure 
of  the  telephone  industry.  There  was  no 
need  to  know,  for  wherever  you  place  a 
call-in  Independent  or  Bell  territory— it 
goes  through  speedily  to  any  place  in  the 
world.  All  telephone  equipment  is  com¬ 
patible,  with  instant  interconnection  of 
Independent  and  Bell  lines  on  all  long 
distance  calls.  More  than  one  billion  long 


This  message  was  prepared  for  the  United  States  Independent  Telephone  As¬ 
sociation  by  Mr.  Perrine.  It  is  part  of  a  four-point  USITA  program  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  business  and  financial  community,  and  the  general  public  on: 

1) the  dynamic  growth  and  stability  of  the  Independent  telephone  industry 

2)  the  importance  of  maintaining  adequate  earnings  in  order  to  attract  new 
investment  capital 

3)  career  opportunities  in  the  telephone  industry 

4)  the  contributions  of  the  Independent  telephone  Industry  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  private  enterprise  in  a  free  economy. 

For  further  information,  please  communicate  with  USITA,  438  Pennsylvania 
Bldg.,  Washington  4,  D.C.  Telephone:  Area  code  202  628  6512. 


distance  calls  are  handled  jointly  each 
year  by  the  two  systems. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  need  for  the 
public  to  know  more  about  Independents. 
Investment  requirements  of  telephone 
operating  companies  are  increasing  each 
year  because  of  growing  demand  for 
modern  telephone  equipment.  This  year, 
for  example.  Independents  are  investing 
$635  million  in  expansion  of  their  net¬ 
work  of  wires,  cables,  microwave  circuits 
and  central  office  equipment. 

Competition  For  investment  Capitai 

The  competition  for  money— investment 
money— is  the  toughest  kind  of  competi¬ 
tion.  Independent  telephone  companies 
must  have  more  than  local  reputations  if 
they  are  to  compete  effectively  for  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  funds  in  the  nation’s 
private  capital  markets. 

Investment  dollars  in  the  competitive 
capital  markets  always  flow  to  companies 
known  for  stability,  growth  and  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  profit.  Thus  the  role  of  an  adequate 
profit  is  especially  important  because  ex¬ 
pansion  to  meet  the  communications 
needs  of  our  burgeoning  economy  de¬ 
pends  almost  entirely  on  the  willingness 
of  private  investors  to  supply  funds  for 
the  regulated  companies  to  grow  on. 


REGULATION 

Forty-nine  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Puerto  Rico  have  public  service 
commissions  with  jurisdiction  over  tele¬ 
phone  companies.  Each  board  is  com¬ 
posed  of  commissioners  serving  three 
to  ten  year  terms.  Of  the  174  commis¬ 
sioners,  most  are  appointed  by  their 
governor  with  legislative  approval. 

Most  commissions  have  three  to  five 
members,  but  size  varies  from  one  to 
seven.  Each  commission  usually  has 
an  executive  secretary  and  a  general 
counsel. 

In  addition,  272  engineers  and  ac¬ 
countants  are  employed  by  commissions 
across  the  nation. 

In  Texas  regulation  is  at  the  local 
level. 


It  is  my  personal  conviction  after  18 
years  in  the  regulatory  field,  that  our  cur¬ 
rent  system  of  regulation  of  the  telephone 
industry  yields  the  most  benefits  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  regulation  must  remain  fair,  flexible 
and,  above  all,  it  should  be  accorded  the 
recognition  and  confidence  of  the  public 
it  protects.  At  stake  is  our  national  wel¬ 
fare  and  security  and  the  future  of  the 
private  enterprise  system  itself. 


INDIPCNDKNT 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Fairchild  Publications’  retail  man¬ 
agement  feature  writer,  Ed  Gold,  is 
scheduled  to  give  his  slide-illus¬ 
trated  talk  on  new  trends  in  retail¬ 
ing  on  Nov.  8  before  300  students 
and  teachers  from  schools  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area  who 
are  attending  the  11th  annual  con¬ 
ference  on  retailing  for  high  school 
students  at  New  York  I’niversity. 
During  the  past  year  Mr.  Gold  has 
made  this  presentation  Itefore  nu¬ 
merous  business  and  student  groups 
throughout  the  country. 


Hermine  Mariaux,  special  fashion 
writer  for  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY,  discussed  furniture  trends  , 
last  week  over  WGHP-T\'  in  High 
Point,  N.C.  She  was  a  guest  on  the  ! 
Ramona  Curtis  Show,  a  new  tele¬ 
vision  program  in  the  area  of  gen-  | 
eral  women’s  interest.  i 


Stephen  Bowers  has  joined  Fair¬ 
child’s  Boston  new,s  bureau  as  a 
reporter  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
and  METALWORKING  NEWS. 
His  services  will  augment  the  cover¬ 
age  in  that  area  handled  bv  Rav 
Connolly  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
and  Matthew  Walsh  for  METAL¬ 
WORKING  NEWS. 


Two  new  correspondents  have  been 
put  on  the  Fairchild  list  to  cover 
the  South  Bend,  Ind.,  territory — 
Ralph  Oliver  takes  over  for  the 
Fairchild  five  weeklies  and  Carol  | 
Schmidt  will  represent  the  three  ' 
dailies.  In  Peoria,  Ill.,  new  corres- 
sDondents  Bill  Winchell  (he’s  with 
WIRL  Radio  News)  and  Wilma 
Lemburg  will  share  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  covering  for  the  various  Fair- 
child  papers. 


Bill  Barron  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  SUPERMARKET  NEWS  as 
a  general  news  reporter.  He  was 
formerly  in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Houston  Post. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  I 
Wholesale  Druggists’  Assn.,  in  Miami 
Beach,  Nov.  2-6,  will  be  page-one 
news  for  DRUG  NEWS  WEEKLY 
next  week.  Covering  with  Miami 
correspondent  Larry  Cafiero  will  be 
Morton  Stark,  editor  of  the  paper. 
Robert  Stainton,  ad  director,  will 
be  in  attendance  with  members  of 
his  staff. 


FAIRCHILD  I 
Publications,  Inc.  { 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  N*w  York,  N.  Y. 
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Daily  Nawt  Record.  Womon'i  Woar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Svparmarliat  Nawt.  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man't  Wear  Elactronic  Nawt,  Beokt, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diracteriat. 


H.  Walton  Clolte 


Cloke  Heads  PR 
For  American  Gan 

H.  Walton  Cloke,  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive  and  journalist, 
has  been  named  vicepresident  in 
charg’e  of  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany. 

Mr.  Cloke  leaves  Barnet  and 
Reef  Associates  Inc.,  interna¬ 
tional  public  relations  counsel¬ 
ing  firm,  as  senior  vicepresident 
to  join  American  Can.  He  is  a 
former  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  coordinator  of 
public  relations  for  Kaiser  In¬ 
dustries  Corporation  and  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  Finance  magazine.  He  also 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News  and  for  Associated  Press. 

William  C.  Stolk,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  American  Can,  said 
Mr.  Cloke  would  assume  the 
newly  created  position  of  public 
relations  vicepresident  immedi¬ 
ately  in  accordance  with  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  continuing  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  public  relations  as  a  man¬ 
agement  function.  Mr.  Cloke 
will  have  his  office  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters  at  100  Park 
Avenue,  New  York. 

William  H.  Dinsmore,  general 
manager  of  public  relations  for 
American  Can,  will  become  a 
consultant  to  the  company. 

A  former  president  of  the 
American  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  and  vicepresident  of 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  Mr.  Cloke  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  a  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  two  organizations, 
w  w  * 

Harold  L.  Hartley  —  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  to  public  relations  for  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

«  *  * 

Colin  W.  S.  FALCONiai  — 
named  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


P 

S.  C.  Names  Newsman 
Ami  Woman  of  llie  Year 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Charles  H.  Wickenberg  Jr. 
and  Mrs.  William  L.  Kinney 
were  chosen  newspaperman-  and 
newspaperwoman  -  of  -  the  -  year 
by  the  South  Carolina  chapters 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 

Mr.  Wickenberg  is  executive 
news  editor  of  the  Columbia 
State  and  Record.  Mrs.  Kinney 
is  co-owner  of  the  Bennett sville 
Marlboro  Herald- Advocate  and 
president  of  the  Women’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  SCPA. 

Before  joining  the  State  a 
year  ago  as  governmental  affairs 
editor,  Mr.  Wickenberg  was  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
and  bureau  chief  here  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Mrs.  Kinney  and  her  husband 
founded  the  Herald-Advocate  in 
1931  and  she  is  now  business 
manager  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  S.  Rbsgigh,  business 
writer  for  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  —  awarded  a 
plaque  from  the  United  Jewelry 
Show  Organization  for  his  re¬ 
porting  of  the  semi-annual 

event. 

*  *  * 

Milton  Stewart,  formerly 

with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  — 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Holly¬ 
wood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler.  Dale 
Pullen  —  from  sports  editor  to 
city  editor,  Sun-Tattler;  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gene  Janas  —  to  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News;  Bob 
Maher  —  from  sports.  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Sun-Tattler. 

*  *  * 

A.  J.  Ruttenbqi,  associate 
editor  for  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
News  —  named  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  Florida  Methodist, 
semi-monthly  newsmagazine  for 
the  Methodist  Florida  Annual 
Conference. 

*  *  * 

Ned  J.  Bradley  —  to  business 
manger  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican,  succeeding 
D.  Tom  Hamilton  —  to  general 
manager  of  the  new  Franklin 
(Ind.)  Daily  Journal;  Stu 
Huffman  —  to  news  editor. 
Evening  Republican,  succeeding 
P.  Scott  Aledcanmk  —  to  edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Journal. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  J.  Guillotte — from 
assistant  editor  of  the  Walling¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Post,  to  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser,  succeeding 
Elizabeth  M.  Bigelow. 

EDITOR  a:  PUB 


ersonal 


CLUB  EDITOR — Rosemary  Davis, 
above,  formerly  secretary  to  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor  Brady  Black,  has 
taken  over  the  club  news  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
She  majored  in  home  economics 
at  Iowa  State  University. 

Louise  Moore,  food  editor  and 
columnist  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  —  retired  after  23  years 
with  the  paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Pexton,  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Democrat — 
elected  president  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association. 

*  *  • 

Art  Smyth,  head  librarian  of 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  —  retired. 

*  «  <•> 

Mel  Crawford  —  from  labor 
reporter  and  assistant  city  editor 
to  city  editor,  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald,  succeeding  El- 
wyn  Nbreis  —  to  feature  and 
Sunday  editor.  Velma  Baylor 
—  to  society  editor  of  Yakima 
dailies,  succeeding  M  A  u  R  i  n  e 
Eastes — to  society  staff,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post. 

i|i 

Primo  S.  Casali  Jr.  —  to 
classified  advertising  marager 
for  the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Regis¬ 
ter. 

«  *  * 

WiLUAM  Spring,  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  reporter  —  to 
legislative  research  assistant  to 
Wisconsin  Senator  Gaylord  Nel¬ 
son. 

*  *  * 

Considine-Williams 

Cleveland 
A  City  Room  romance  at  the 
Plain  Dealer — Miss  Terry  Con- 
sidine,  a  niece  of  Bob  Considine, 
and  Brian  Williams  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  desk,  were  married  Oct. 
12.  Miss  Considine  was  employed 
in  the  radio-television  depart¬ 
ment.  Eventually,  they  plan  to 
live  in  New  Zealand. 
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Lee  S!«*ele  Heads 
Ohio  Women’s  Group 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Mrs.  liCe  Z.  Steele,  Toledo 
Blade,  was  elected  president  of 
the  186-iTiember  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Association  at  the 
61st  annual  convention  recently. 

Top  award  for  a  news  story 
in  paj)ers  with  over  35,000  cir¬ 
culation  went  to  Miss  Martha 
Brian  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
Carolyn  Focht  of  the  Lima  Citi¬ 
zen  won  the  news  story  award 
for  papers  with  less  than  35,000 
circulation. 

Top  feature  story  winner  was 
Miss  Bertha  Wellman  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  in  the  over-35,- 
000  circulation  class.  In  open 
competition,  Roz  Young  of  the 
Dayton  Journal  took  first  place. 

*  *  « 

Charles  Royall — from  copy- 
desk,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  to  public  relatioin  de¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Labor. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Thompson,  fomierly 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger  —  to  New  York  sa'es 
staff  of  Nelson  Roberts  &  As¬ 
sociates,  newspaper  publishers 
representatives. 

*  *  Hi 

F.  Bacot  Allston  —  returned 
to  advertising  staff  of  the  Beau¬ 
fort  (S.  C.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alan  D.  Price,  former 
reporter  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press  —  appointed 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican,  succeeding  Mrs.  F.  Ar¬ 
thur  Potter,  who  resigrned  to 
teach  English. 

i|^ 

Candy  Phifer  —  to  Raleigh 
(N,  C.)  News  and  Observer. 
Jack  Kneece  —  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune,  to  gov¬ 
ernment  beat  on  the  News  and 
Observer. 

♦  *  * 

Bob  W1U.IS  —  from  sports 
editor,  Jacksonville  (N.  C.) 

Daily  News,  to  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times.  Carol  Colvard  —  to 
women’s  staff.  Times. 

« 

Alan,  (Jould  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Star  —  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Associated  Press  Association. 

m  *  * 

Bob  Wynn,  formerly  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald  —  to  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  News, 
succeeding  Gordon  Stem,  who 

has  gone  into  the  real  estate 

business. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CIVIC  LEADER — "In  hin«  is  fused 
the  philosophical  temper  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,"  stated  the  cita¬ 
tion  which  Wilson  Colle9e  con¬ 
ferred  on  Charles  R.  Nicldas, 
above,  editor  of  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion,  at  a 
dinner  honoring  civic  leadership. 

Robert  Letts  Jones 
Heads  Foundation 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Robert  Letts  Jones  of  The 
Copley  Press  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation.  He 
success  Arvey  Drown,  San 
Jose  Mercury-News. 

Burton  C.  Nelson,  Whittier 
News,  and  Donald  F.  Lewis, 
Pomona  Progress-Bulletin,  were 
elected  vicepresidents.  William 
D.  Rich,  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise,  is  secretary-treasurer. 

Winston  S.  Carter,  managing 
director,  reported  the  addition 
of  the  Conejo  News  to  give  the 
association  its  100th  member. 

*  *  * 

Circulator  Named 

Milwaukee 
Arno  R.  Fischer  was  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  Oct.  21  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Elmer  H.  Schroeder  who 
died  Oct.  16.  The  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  also  named  Harold  A. 
Schwartz  as  Mr.  Fischer’s  as¬ 
sistant.  Both  men  had  been  as¬ 

sistant  circulation  managers. 

H>  *  * 

Roy  Parker  Jr.,  legislative 
and  political  reporter  fojr  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  —  to  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  that  paper,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Brandt  Ayers,  who  has 
returned  to  his  family’s  news¬ 
paper,  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star. 
«  «  « 

Charles  V.  Maglione — from 
state  desk  assistant,  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal,  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Akron 
Summit  County  Labor  News. 

or  November  2,  1963 


Editors  Elect  Prof 
To  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  election  of  Leon  Nelson 
Flint  to  the  Kansas  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame  was  announced 
Oct.  26  at  the  annual  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  Editors’  Day 
program. 

Professor  Flint,  from  1916  to 
1941  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  the  47th  man  to  be 
named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in 
the  annual  balloting  by  Kansas 
editors. 

After  graduation  from  the 
University  in  1897,  he  taught 
school  for  four  years  and  then 
was  half  owner  and  manager  of 
the  Manhattan  Nationalist  from 
1901  to  1905.  In  the  latter  year 
he  came  to  the  University  of 
Kansas  as  general  secretary  of 
the  alumni  association  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Graduate  Magazine. 
From  1906  to  1911  he  was  part- 
time  teacher  of  journalism,  and 
in  1911  he  became  a  full-time 
teacher  when  the  Department 
of  Journalism  was  established. 

Hi  *  « 

Franklin  Scholar 

Nicholas  R.  Scalera  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  was  named  to  receive 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Journal¬ 
ism  Scholarship  ($1,150)  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism.  Mr.  Seal- 
era  was  graduated  in  1963  from 
Seton  Hall  University  where  he 
majored  in  social  studies.  He 
was  editor-in-chief  of  his  col¬ 
lege  newspaper. 

Hi  *  Hi 

Don  Harrison,  formerly  with 
the  sports  department.  New 
York  Mirror  —  to  sports  staff, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican. 
Bob  Palmer  Jr.  —  to  sports. 
Republican.  Anthony  Guzzardi, 
sports  writer.  Republican  —  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  Hi 

Robert  Stewart  —  from  wire 
and  sports  editor  to  city  editor, 
Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free  Press. 


RICH  REWARD— CharUs  Hillin- 
ger  of  the  Lot  Angeles  Timet  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000  prize  (for  best  newt 
story  of  the  year)  from  Loretta 
Young,  one  of  the  richest  women 
in  show  business.  Hillinger's  story 
was  about  a  lost  boy.  More  than 
$8,000  in  awards  are  co-sponsored 
by  Greater  Lot  Angeles  Press  Club 
and  Southern  California  Gat 
Company. 


James  Leavy  —  from  Nevada 
Capitol  bureau.  Las  Vegas  Re¬ 
view-Journal,  to  public  relations 
staff,  Bell  Telephone  of  Nevada. 

e  *  * 

WiNHELD  G.  Leathers  —  to 
copy  editor,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

e  e  « 

Gregor  L.  Meukov  Jr.  —  to 
news  editor  of  the  Pompano 
Beach  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 

1^  41  * 

Jo  Ann  Vachule  —  to  food 
editor  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Borden  Made  G.M. 

Orange,  Calif. 

George  Borden  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  of 
the  Orange  Daily  News  and  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Pinkley  publica¬ 
tions  in  Orange  County,  it  was 
announced  by  Editor-Publisher 
Virgfil  Pinkley. 


Running  High! 

POTOMAC  FEVER 

six  seintillatlng  paragraphs  daily  ora  tha  bast  "raadlog"  oa  tba 
Washiagtaa  seaaa.  POTOMAC  FCVIR,  by  Hatehar  Kaabal,  is  tba  mest- 
qaotad  wit  md  satira  faatara  ea  tha  marhat  today. 

May  we  sample  you  for  one  week? 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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Publicity  Workshop 
Plays  to  Capacity 


San  Francisco 

An  old  promotion  may  prove 
to  be  the  best  of  the  lot  if  you 
get  the  right  girl  and  the  right 
group  behind  it,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner’s  experience 
shows. 

The  proof  offered  is  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  revived  public  rela¬ 
tions  forum,  revamped  as  the 
Communications  Workshop. 

This  had  been  dropped  from 
the  Examiner  list  several  years 
ago  after  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Extension  Division  tem¬ 
porarily  took  over  the  idea  and 
sent  a  workshop  on  tour  to  sev¬ 
eral  Northern  California  cities. 

Need  for  the  event’s  restora¬ 
tion  was  shown  when  successive 
groups  of  new  publicity  chair¬ 
men  for  women’s  events  kept 
coming  into  the  Examiner’s 
women’s  department  with  few 
ideas  of  what  is  publishable. 

Flan  Expanded 

As  revived  under  the  spirited 
and  determined  direction  of 
Kathleen  Doyle,  women’s  editor, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Women  Today  department, 
the  workshop  was  expanded  to 
four  sections. 

These  included  speakers  bu¬ 
reau,  professional  public  rela¬ 
tions,  radio  and  television  sec¬ 
tions  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
newspaper  division. 

This  called  for  a  series  of 
panel  reports  given  in  turn  to 
four  separate  groups,  with  the 
speakers  rotating.  Feature  event 
was  a  luncheon  addressed  by 
Betty  Friedan,  author.  Install¬ 
ments  of  her  book.  Feminine 
Mystique,  appeared  in  the  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

The  results  were  a  capacity 
throng  of  more  than  550.  Reg¬ 
istrants  paid  $6  per  ticket. 

Claire  Leeds,  Examiner  wom¬ 
en’s  organizations  editor,  drew 


WIDE  SMILES  by  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  and  Kathleen  Doyle  de¬ 
note  the  success  of  a  communica¬ 
tions  workshop  project  in  San 
Francisco. 

the  speakers’  role  in  the  news¬ 
paper  section  of  the  workshop. 
Joan  Woods,  society  editor, 
was  moderator,  with  Mildred 
Schroeder,  feature  writer,  and 
Barbara  Foster,  society  report¬ 
er,  consultants. 

There  also  were  Examiner 
moderators  for  the  other  three 
workshop  gatherings.  These  as- 
sigrnments  went  to  Mary  Stan- 
yan,  fashion  editor;  Mary 
O’Gara,  assistant  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  Caroline  Drewes,  society 
reporter. 

Speakers  included  Katherine 
Spann,  vicepresident,  L.  C.  Cole, 
advertising  and  public  relations; 
Caryl  Coleman,  KPIX-TV;  Vic 
Reed,  ABC  and  Helen  Nem- 
schoff,  volunteer  services  co¬ 
ordinator,  Florence  Crittenton 
Home. 

Question  periods  followed  each 
panel  session. 

The  name  of  the  workshop’s 
organizer  appeared  only  in  a 
single  line  of  the  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Examiner  and  the 
Volunteer  Bureau  of  San  Fran- 


THE 
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SUNDAY 


Mrs.  Doyle  presided  at  the 
luncheon.  Honor  guests  included 
Randolph  A.  Hearst,  president, 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions;  Mrs.  Hearst,  and  Charles 
Gould,  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bulletin. 

Majored  in  Greek 

The  women’s  editor  began  her 
Examiner  career  after  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Stanford  University. 
There  she  majored  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  These  languages  gave  her 
understanding  of  words,  but  now 
she  admits  wishing  journalism 
had  been  her  selection. 

The  description  of  what  the 
Examiner  wants  in  organization 
publicity  was  provided  by  Miss 
Leeds.  She  listed  four  points — 
news  service,  timing,  a  fresh 
approach  to  every  job,  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  take  pains. 

The  public  relations  assign¬ 
ment  can  be  wrapped  up  in  one 
word — caring.  Miss  Le^s  said. 
Acceptance  depends  on  whether 
what  “you  provide  excites  me,’’ 
she  told  the  550  women  and  a 
few  men  who  attended  the  ses- 


Phillies’  Publicist 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Larry  Shenk  has  resigned  as 
sports  writer  for  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News- Journal  to  be 
publicity  director  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  League  Phillies.  Before 
coming  here  last  January,  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Lebanon 
(Pa.)  Daily  News. 


Ralph  Kingsley, 

Of  Kenosha  News 

Kenosha,  Wis. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  75,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kenosha  News,  died 
Oct.  20  after  a  long  illness. 

Mr.  Kingsley  joined  the  News 
in  1906  as  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  He  was  named  business 
manager  in  1915,  and  after  a 
reorganization  in  1917,  he  was 
named  secretary-treasurer  and 
business  manager.  He  became 
publisher  in  1925  following  the 
death  of  Walter  T.  Marlatt. 

Late  in  1961,  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  was 
purchased  by  Howard  J.  Brown 
and  associates  with  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  continuing  as  publisher  and 
president. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  business  lead¬ 
ership  carried  the  newspaper 
safely  through  the  depression 
years  and  through  many  expan¬ 
sions  of  his  paper’s  physical 
facilities. 

*  *  « 

Edward  J.  Murphy,  64,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin  for  35  years; 
recently. 


AP’s  Chandler  Takes 
Track  Publicity  Job 

John  D.  Schapiro,  president 
of  Laurel  Race  (bourse,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  turf  editor  John 
F.  Chandler  as  director  of  press 
and  public  relations  at  the 
Maryland  track,  home  of  the 
Washington  D.  C.  International. 
Mr.  Chandler,  a  native  of  San 
Mateo,  Calif.,  has  been  with  the 
AP  for  24  years,  the  last  16 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  has 
written  horse  racing,  and  other 
sports. 

Beginning  his  newspaper 
work  with  the  Pocatello  Trib¬ 
une,  Mr.  Chandler  joined  the 
AP  in  1939  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and 
covered  the  State  Legislature. 


Resumes  Old  Name 

San  Francisco 

The  San  Francisco  Press  & 
Union  League  Club  changed 
back  to  its  original  name,  San 
Francisco  Press  Club,  on  a  re¬ 
cent  membership  vote.  The  com¬ 
bination  name  had  been  effec¬ 
tive  since  a  1960  merger  with 
the  Union  League  Club.  Under 
voting  provisions  effected  at  that 
time  the  presidency  had  been 
retained  by  press  members.  Rene 
Cazenave,  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin, 
and  Ed  Reynolds,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  headed  the  list  of 
officers  re-elected  by  the  75- 
year-old  club. 

Ogden  Hewitt,  Dies 

Ogden  B.  Hewitt,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  and 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation  since  1939, 
died  Oct.  17  at  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Hewitt  would  have 
observed  a  quarter-century  in 
1964  as  a  director  of  the  Wood 
corporation.  A  mining  engineer 
and  industrialist,  he  was  a  di¬ 
rector  and  officer  of  17  com- 


Arthur  S.  Draper,  81,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune;  Oct.  25. 

*  *  * 

Horace  Hall,  60,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Dothan 
(Ala.)  Eagle;  Oct.  24. 

«  «  * 

David  Earl  Fowler,  52,  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune;  Oct.  11. 

*  *  * 

A.  P.  (Sandy)  MacDonald, 
82,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune;  Oct.  10. 

*  *  * 

James  H.  Cellars,  69,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.) 
Astorian;  Oct.  19. 
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PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 

$250,000  to  Rid 
Pressroom  of  Mist 


Los  Angeles 

TheL  ns  Angeles  Times  is  bet¬ 
ting  a  (luarter  of  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  that  it  has  the  answer  to  a 
problem  which  has  been  the 
scourge  of  every  newspaper 
pressroom. 

The  problem  is  ink  mist,  that 
almost  invisible  spray  which 
fills  the  pressroom  air  whenever 
rotary  newspaper  presses  ap¬ 
proach  their  normal  operating 
speed. 

The  mist  coats  the  presses,  the 
walls,  the  floors  —  and  the 
pressmen  —  with  a  black,  oily 
film. 

Frustrating  Work 

Air  conditioning  systems  are 
overworked.  Trying  to  keep 
things  clean  is  an  expensive  and 
frustrating  job. 

Newspapers  have  tried  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  reducing  the 
amount  of  ink  mist.  Air  has 
been  moved  in  a  reverse  direc¬ 
tion,  feeding  fresh  air  from  the 
top  of  the  room  and  exhaust¬ 
ing  at  a  low  level,  even  under 
the  presses.  Other  plants  have 
tried  negative  pressure  systems 
inside  shrouded  press  units  with 
filters  directly  under  the  presses. 
Neither  method  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

The  answer  may  be  in  a  series 


of  thin  —  .010  of  an  inch  diam¬ 
eter  —  stainless  steel  wires  and 
the  knowledge  that  like  electri¬ 
cal  charges  repel  each  other. 

Custom-Made  System 

The  $250,000  that  it  will  cost 
to  install  the  ink  mist  .suppres¬ 
sor  system  should  result  in  low¬ 
ered  maintenance  costs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  plant  engineer  John  Dam- 
all.  But  the  chief  benefit,  he 
said,  is  in  greatly  improved 
working  conditions  for  the 
pressmen. 

The  system,  which  must  be 
custom-made  for  the  96-unit 
Times  pressroom,  is  now  on  or¬ 
der  from  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc., 
Milwaukee  manufacturer  which 
developed  the  process  after  five 
years  of  research. 

The  system  works  like  this: 

The  mist,  it  was  discovered 
during  the  research,  was  formed 
not  by  centrifugal  force  as  popu¬ 
larly  supposed,  but  by  the  split¬ 
ting,  literally,  of  the  ink  film 
as  it  passed  between  ink  rollers. 
In  doing  so,  small  filaments  de¬ 
veloped.  As  they  are  stretched, 
small  particles  break  off,  form¬ 
ing  the  mist. 

Wires,  installed  close  to  the 
ink  rollers  on  each  press,  are 
charged  with  electricity.  The  re¬ 
sulting  emission  charges  the 


mist  particles  and  at  the  same 
time  sets  up  an  electrostatic 
field  which  has  the  same  polarity 
as  the  particles,  thus  forcing  the 
ink  back  onto  the  rollers. 

Tests,  both  on  laboratory 
models  of  presses  and  on  suc¬ 
cessively  larger  pilot  installa¬ 
tions  on  midwest  newspapers, 
have  consistently  proved  the  sys¬ 
tem  95%  effective  at  rates  up 
to  58,000  papers  an  hour. 

Largest  installations  to  date 
have  been  the  Goss  Mark  II  at 
the  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal 
Times  and  the  LaXJrosse  (Wise.) 
Tribune  Hoe  color  convertible. 
(E&P,  July  13,  1963). 

Although  the  wires  carry  a 
high  potential  direct  current, 
the  amperage — 20  milliamperes 
— ■  and  a  number  of  built-in 
checks  eliminate  safety  hazards. 

Automatic  Shut-Off 

For  example,  if  the  press 
guards  are  removed  and  the 
wires  exposed,  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  shuts  off.  The  sup¬ 
pressor  is  automatically  disen¬ 
gaged  when  the  press  speed 
drops  lower  than  10,000  papers 
an  hour.  (This  feature  elimi¬ 
nates  any  danger  when  plating 
or  webbing  the  presses.) 

Results  of  the  prototype  trials 
have  been  dramatic.  The  system 
has  been  in  operation  for  14 
months  at  the  Racine  newspa¬ 
per,  and  the  press  units  are 


I  Namt  and  city  of  nawtpapar 

■ 


nearly  as  clean  as  the  day  they 
were  installed. 

It  won’t  be  too  long  before 
the  familiar  pressman’s  hat  will 
become  a  badge  of  office  rather 
than  a  means  of  protecting  the 
hair. 

• 

Tell  New  Plant  Story 
With  4  Section  Insert 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Telegram  issued 
a  four-section  56-page  insert  in 
its  October  19  editions  telling 
the  story  of  its  new  home  at  440 
Front  St.  West,  where  it  moved 
on  October  15. 

The  first  section  dealt  with 
the  new  building,  the  second, 
with  the  story  of  the  Telegram, 
the  third,  with  the  business  side 
of  the  paper,  and  the  fourth, 
with  the  new  machinery.  Color 
illustrations  were  widely  used. 
The  top  half  of  the  front  page 
showed  a  color  photograph  of 
the  new  three-story  building. 

The  October  19  edition  con¬ 
tained  116  pages  plus  the  usual 
Weekend  Magazine  section  and 
comic  section,  a  record  10-sec¬ 
tion  paper.  The  special  four- 
section  housewarming  supple¬ 
ment  was  included  in  all  editions 
sold  in  the  metropolitan  Toronto 
area,  and  was  included  in  edi¬ 
tions  going  to  other  areas  of  On¬ 
tario  on  October  26. 


EVERYBODY'S  MONEY 

By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser 

Every  man’s  quest  for  happiness  is  bolstered 
I*  by  disciplined  money  management.  The  divorce 

records  show  that  marital  splitups  are  reduced 
I  in  families  which  master  budgeting  of  funds. 

r  My  reader  mail  over  four  decades  reveals 

that  next  to  love  and  sex  the  greatest  human 
^  interest  lies  in  specific  ideas,  i^ormation  and 

^  ^  inspiration  aimed  at  helping  folks  get  along 

in  the  world.  I  have  designed  my  three  times  a 
week  colunrn,  “EVERYBODY’S  MONEY”  to  seiwe  as  guide,  irfiilos- 
opher  and  friend  to  up  and  coming  American  families  seeking  to  make 
their  own  way  in  the  world. 


Wage-Hour  Law 
‘Watchman’  Urged 

Chicago 

Publishers  should  band  to¬ 
gether  to  hire  an  expert  on  the 
wages  and  hours  law,  Richard 
W.  Caldwell,  general  counsel  of 
the  Hoosier  State  (Indiana) 
Press  Association,  advised  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
at  its  meeting  here  this  week. 

A  Wage-Hour  Division  in¬ 
spector  can,  on  his  own,  take 
legal  action  against  a  publisher 
if  he  finds  the  publisher  to  be  in 
violation,  Mr.  Cardwell  said. 

He  said  wage-hour  inspectors 
“like  to  brow-beat”  publishers 
into  making  changes  based  on 
division  contentions  that  “really 
amount  to  nothing  more  than 
whimsy.” 

Publishers  often  are  inclined 
to  go  along  rather  than  risk 
costly  court  suits  when  the  situ¬ 
ation  relates  only  to  a  few  em¬ 
ployes. 

Mr.  Cardwell  suggested  that  a 
publishers’  representative  could 
serve  as  a  specialist  for  40  to 


50  newspapers  and  make  fre¬ 
quent  trips  to  Washington  to 
learn  the  ramifications  and  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Wages  and 
Hours  Division. 

“The  need  for  such  a  man  is 
acute,”  he  said,  “as  the  statu¬ 
tory  minimum  goes  ever  higher 
and  the  white  collar  salary  ex¬ 
emptions  soar  still  further.” 

• 

Zeii|;er  Memorial 
On  Army’s  Island 

A  plaque  on  a  rock  on  Gov¬ 
ernors  Island,  in  the  bay  off 
Manhattan,  now  marks  the  spot 
near  where  John  Peter  Zenger 
came  ashore  in  1710  as  an  immi¬ 
grant  from  Germany. 

The  First  Army  dedicated  the 
plaque  during  Newspaper  Week, 
with  Stanford  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  as 
the  principal  speaker.  Zenger 
was  a  printer  whose  newspaper, 
the  New-York  Weekly  Journal, 
published  articles  criticizing  the 
rule  of  Colonial  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Crosby,  leading  to  an  his¬ 
toric  libel  trial  in  which  he  was 
acquitted  of  sedition. 


Gimmickry  has  its  momentary  ap¬ 
peal,  but  sincerity,  objectivity,  and 
foresight  pay  of!  in  enduring  reader 
loyalty.  My  biggest  reward  comes 
when  readers  state  that  they  first  got 
started  on  the  track  in  mastering  their 
own  money  affairs  through  contact 
with  practical  ideas  and  usable  infor¬ 
mation  in  my  column.  Though  my  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  sought  by  personalities 
in  the  White  House  and  famous  caiv 
tains  of  industiy,  my  important  cli¬ 
ents  are  the  ordinary  men  and  women 
across  the  nation  who  read  my  syndi¬ 
cated  column. 

My  column  is  the  product  of  seven 
trips  to  Europe,  one  to  Asia,  and  end¬ 


less  criss  crossing  of  this  nation.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  intimate  and  confidential 
relationships  with  top  newsmakers, 
and  is  the  result  of  extended  study, 
including  17  years  of  teaching  finance 
and  joumalisin  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  service  through  the  years  on 
numerous  professional  bodies,  includ¬ 
ing  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board’s  Economic  Forum.  My 
first  hand  observation  of  the  mind  of 
the  reader  has  been  enhanced  by  my 
lectures  in  48  states.  My  ninth  book 
on  successful  living  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  “The  Attack  on 
Our  Free  Choice.” 


editor  publisher  for  November  2,  1963 


To  got  samplts,  the  cost  of  tho  column  In  your  city,  and  a  morchanditing  plan 
for  putting  Marryla  Stanlay  Rukaytar  on  your  aditorial  taam.  plaasa  sand  this 
coupon  to  B.  H.  Simon,  Syndicata  Managar,  ISO  Wast  Pinaorook  Oriva,  Now 
Rochalla,  N.  Y. 

Nama  of  aiacutiva _ 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Press  Proves  Potent 
In  Foreign  Poliey 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


THE  PRESS  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY. 
By  Bernard  C.  C.ohen.  Princeton 
University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
288  paKes.  $6, 


The  substantial  influence  of 
the  newspaper  press  over  United 
States  foreig^n  policy  is  a  re- 
wardingr  and  refreshing  revela¬ 
tion  in  this  pioneering  study  of 
the  vital  interaction  of  key 
newspaper  correspondents  and 
high  government  officials. 

Multiple  interviews  and  mas¬ 
sive  research  carried  on  over  a 
period  of  years  found  the  news¬ 
paper  to  be  virtually  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  bible  of  high  officials  with 
no  nonsense  about  electronic  me¬ 
dia  participating  in  public 
policy. 

INewspapers  Rate  High 

The  author,  Bernard  C.  Cohen, 
professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  re¬ 
ports: 

“The  higher  one  goes  in  the 
formal  and  informal  structures 
of  foreign  policy-making  in  the 
United  States,  the  more  time 
and  attention  one  finds  being 
paid  to  the  newspaper  rather 
than  to  radio  and  television  as 
the  important  source  of  foreign 
affairs  news  and  comment.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  the  greater 
specialization  of  newspapers  in 
this  subject  matter,  as  compared 
with  other  media ;  in  part  to  the 
preference  for  the  printed  word 
that  is  characteristic  of  persons 
on  higher  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  levels;  in  part  to  the 


great  accessibility  and  time- 
economy  of  newspapers  in  the 
lives  of  busy  men. 

“The  products  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  press  are  not  so  ephemeral 
as  those  of  radio  and  television ; 
it  is  possible  to  collect  them,  to 
study  them  and  compare  them 
at  leisure,  to  know  their  real 
authors  and  to  query  them  about 
particular  choices  they  have 
made  in  the  course  of  their 
work.  Newspaper  coverage  of 
foreign  affairs  not  only  is  more 
lasting  than  radio  or  television 
coverage,  it  is  also  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  thorough.” 

Mup-Making  Role 

Arid  literature  of  the  past 
dealt  only  tangentially  with  this 
important  educator  -  interpreter 
role  of  the  press,  so  the  press 
and  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Prof.  Cohen  for  his  years  of 
investigative  work  in  which  he 
interviewed  62  news  people  and 
150  officials  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  of  Congress.  This  in¬ 
triguing  “map-making”  function 
of  the  press  has  been  largely 
overlooked  because  newspapers 
are  as  much  a  part  of  everyday 
life  as  the  morning  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.  But  the  press  actually  has 
vital  functions  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  public,  as  critic  of 
government,  as  advocate  of 
policy,  as  policy  maker. 

Papers  specifically  credited 
with  maintaining  adequaie  for¬ 
eign  news  sei-vices  and  with  ex¬ 
erting  vital  influence  on  the 


.  A  loaf  of  bread  ...  a  jug  of  wine  .  .  .  and  NEA 
in  my  paper!** 

Advertisement 


White  House,  State  Department  professionally  as  interested  in 
and  Congress  are  the  New  York  the  developmental  aspects  of  in- 
Timea,  Waahington  Post,  New  temational  political  relations  as 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Wall  in  the  hard  news  aspects  of  cur- 
Street  Journal,  Christian  Sci-  rent  events,  the  official  might 
ence  Monitor,  Baltimore  Sun  find  more  grounds  for  coopera- 
and  Washington  Star.  Listed  as  tion  with  reporters.” 
exerting  regional  influence  on  While  such  newspaper  serv- 
other  editors  are  the  St.  Louis  ice  may  be  ideal  from  the  stand- 
Poat-Dispatch,  Louisville  Cour-  point  of  foreign  policy  making, 
ier-Journal  and  Chicago  Trib-  it  is  hardly  practical  in  a  com- 
une.  petitive  free  enterprise  system 

(Note  to  Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  where  hard  news  is  bound  to 
promotion  director.  New  York  take  precedence  over  “think 
Times:  Quotes  of  highly  lauda-  pieces”  and  where  economics 
tory  references  to  the  Times’  force  placement  of  correspond- 
influence  on  foreign  policy  on  29  ents  at  points  producing  news 
different  pages  could  produce  in  which  readers  are  most  in¬ 
pertinent  and  penetrating  pro-  terested.  For  example,  editors 
motion.)  long  have  recognized  the  need 

,  for  carrying  more  Latin  Ameri- 

Fums  to  Press  news  but  they  dare  not  use 

“Although  he  is  surrounded  their  scarce  space  to  force  in- 
by  official  and  unofficial  private  formation  upon  reluctant  read- 
networks  of  communication  de- 

signed  to  keep  him  informed,  It  would  seem  to  be  enough 
the  policy  maker  in  the  State  that  the  press  already  is  con- 
Department  still  turns  to  the  tributing  materially  to  inform- 
press  for  basic  factual  informa-  the  public  about  ^  foreign 

tion  about  the  international  po-  policy  and  to  telling  policy  mak- 
litical  world  he  lives  in  —  in-  what  the  people  say  and 
formation  from  abroad  as  well  think  without  deliberately  dis- 
as  from  his  own  immediate  in-  regarding  its  best  news  sense 
vironment.  x  x  x  Policy  makers  t®  provide  dull  data  solely  to 
quite  obviously  turn  to  the  press  influence  a  few  people  —  State 
not  only  for  information  but  Department  people, 
also  for  analysis  and  evaluation  illUilllllllilllllllllilllllllHilllllllllM 
of  developments  and  proposals,  JPfxgxIfo 
and  sometimes  even  for  new  Ox^UKS  \JJ  9  OjT 
ideas  on  how  to  deal  with  the  _  ^ 

range  of  problems  that  confront  v//*  Ot*  J\dJV8tflCtt 
them.” 

A  Presidential  adviser  said:  lllimilllllllllllMlllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllli 
“The  judgment  of  men  like  gO  years,  Thomas  I.  Ger- 

Lippmann  Reston  and  Baldwin  j,  y.)  Times  Record 

IS  valued  b^ause  they  offer  in-  rg^^^r,  has  spent  spare  time 

teresting  ideas  from  time  to  <m  k  non 

. .  „  “  and  about  $15,000  in  expenses  in 

'  researching  the  life  and  career 

Diplomacy  needs  privacy;  de-  of  Samuel  Wilson,  who  fought 
mocracy  needs  publicity.  With-  ju  tj^e  Revolution  and  who  as  a 
in  the  framework  of  these  con-  Troy  meat  packer  furnished  the 
flicting  interests,  diplomats  and  u.  S.  with  meat  in  the  War  of 
journalists  can  manage  to  work  1812.  He  was  known  as  Uncle 
together  and  use  each  other  for  Sam  and  now  by  Act  of  Con- 
the  common  goal  of  the  common  gress,  Samuel  Wilson  is  officially 
gfood  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  recognized  as  the  original  Uncle 

(  hanae*.  Suaaemed  Person  and  Flora  M. 

t.liangei.  ^ugge.  led  ^  children’s 

While  newspapermen  may  be  books  who  lives  in  New  Mexico, 
surprised  and  pleased  to  learn  are  co-authors  of  a  juvenile  nc- 
of  the  great  influence  a  dozen  tionalized  account  called  “Uncle 
newspapers  wield  m  foreign  Sam”  (Bobbs-Merrill.  166  pages, 
policy,  they  also  may  find  some  Illustrated.  $2.95).  Mr.  Gerson 
conclusions  here  not  overly  per-  has  a  full-length  biography  of 
suasive  or  practical.  The  author  Samuel  Wilson  well  on  the  road 
suggests  more  systematic,  more  to  completion, 
analytical,  more  theoretical  cov¬ 
erage  of  foreign  affairs  and  a  .  columns  by  Murray 

different  attitude  on  the  part  of  Kempton  m  the  New  York  Post 
reporters  and  editors  toward  ®  decade  (his  colurnn 

publishing  material  that  is  not  m  the  Post  and  he 

“news”  even  to  the  downgrading  writes  for  the  New  Repub- 

of  the  dramatic  and  spectacular.  collected  into  a 

He  calls  for  different  attitudes,  “America  Comes  of  Mid- 

for  different  modes  of  distribut-  ’•  Columns  1949-1962 

ing  correspondents,  and  new  265  pages, 

standards  of  training  and  com-  'o-ou)* 

petence  for  correspondents.  Don  Robertson,  Cleveland 

“One  might  hope  that  in  a  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  is  finish- 
situation  where  reporters  were  ing  his  fourth  novel,  “Big  Tues- 
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day,”  based  on  the  1948  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  for  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam. 

Robert  S.  Kane,  travel  editor 
of  Cue  magazine  and  formerly 
on  the  i\’cw  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun  and  the  Great  Bend 
(Kas.)  Tribune,  has  written 
another  comprehensive  travel 
book  “Asia  A  to  Z”  (Double¬ 
day.  Nov.  22.  Illustrated.  431 
pages.  $r).75).  Earlier  and  high¬ 
ly  successful  stereotype-smash¬ 
ing  guides  by  Mr.  Kane,  cur¬ 
rently  national  secretary  of  the 
Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  were  “South  America 
A  to  Z"  and  “Africa  A  to  Z.” 

Sjwrts  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  will  want  “An  Illustrated 
History  of  The  Olympics”  (Al¬ 
fred  A.  Knopf.  Illustrated.  319 
pages.  Large  format.  $12.95  un¬ 
til  1964  Summer  Olympics;  $15 
thereafter).  This  handsome  book 
captures  the  drama  of  the 
Olympics  from  the  first  recorded 
event  in  776  B.  C.  to  the  present. 
The  author  is  Richard  Schaap, 
a  senior  editor  of  Newsweek 
and  formerly  sports  editor;  the 
foreword  is  by  Sargent  Shriver, 
head  of  the  Peace  Corps  and 
brother-in-law  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Pierre  Berton,  formerly  a  To¬ 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star  columnist  and 
liefore  that  city  editor  (at  21) 
of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  News 
Herald,  is  author  of  “The  Big 
Sell”  (Alfred  A.  Knopf.  240 
pages.  $5),  a  witty  expose  of 
mail-order  houses  and  door-to- 
door  salesmen. 

Paul  Gallico,  formerly  a  fam¬ 
ous  sports  writer,  is  the  author 
of  another  novel,  “Love,  Lot  Me 
Not  Hunger,”  about  a  tattered 
group  of  circus  performers 
stranded  in  Spain  by  a  destroy¬ 
ing  storm.  (Doubleday.  Nov. 
15). 

Harry  Schwartz,  New  York 
Times  expert  on  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion,  is  author  of  a  new  reading 
rack  booklet,  “A  New  Look  At 


Russia”  (M.  W.  Lads  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  44  E.  29th  St.,  New 
York.  In  quantities  of  10,000 
or  more,  six  and  one-half  cents 
a  copy;  quantities  as  low  as  15, 
cost  of  25c  a  copy).  The  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  is  an  up-to-date 
re-evaluation  of  U.  S.-Soviet 
relations  following  the  signing 
of  the  test  ban  treaty. 

“We  Cover  the  Damdest 
Things,”  a  book  of  recollections 
by  Ohio  newspaperwomen,  edited 
by  Mrs.  I^ee  Z.  Steele,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade,  is  available  from 
Mrs.  Steele  (440  E.  Fifth  St., 
Perrysburg,  Ohio.  $1.50).  Hilar¬ 
ious  and  sometimes  embarrass¬ 
ing  things  encountered  in  news 
work  are  recounted.  Proceeds 
go  to  a  scholarship  fund. 

Editors  of  the  Army  Times 
are  authors  of  “The  Tangled 
Web”  (Robert  B.  Luce),  a  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  of  deception  in 
warfare. 

• 

Loii^-Time  Rhyme 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Courant  is  run¬ 
ning  a  six-month  poetry  contest 
for  a  $50  prize.  Poems  will  be 
published  in  the  weekly  poetry 
column,  which  dates  from  1770. 
The  contest  is  open  to  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

• 

School  News  Cited 

Duluth,  Minn. 

The  Duluth  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune  won  five  of  six  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  Minnesota  School 
Bell  Awards  Competition  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Minnesota  Educa¬ 
tion  Association.  The  newspa¬ 
per  was  cited  for  the  best  sus¬ 
tained  coverage  of  education  and 
these  individual  staffers  were 
named:  Margaret  Ulvang,  Dora 
Mary  Macdonald,  Karl  Jaros, 
Earl  Johnson,  George  Starkey, 
and  Orville  E.  Lomoe.  John  R. 
Finnegan  of  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  won  the  editorial 
writing  award. 


UPl  NEWSPICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY^ 

UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


Table  3  -  Actions  of  drivers 
resulting  in  deaths 
and  iniuries 


I  's’jTO  I®-*  1 

Cutting  In  100  -3 

PnMing  on  Curve  or  ml 

Pauing  on  Wrong  Side  1 

Failed  to  Signal  end  I 

Improper  Signaling  .  1  ,n  .1 

Car  Rm.  A«y-No  Driver 

Drove  Off  Roadway  ^ 

Recklete  Driving 

jliicellaneoua  j  iqq.O 


TOTAL  **■! 


1.147.700  39.4 

209,800  1  7.* 

524,400  1».« 

8,700  1  -3 

2,900  A 

69,900  j  3A 

58400 1  3-0 

8.700  -3 

270400  94 

i  568,000  j  19-* 

43.700  1  I-S 

1  2,91  I  I39-9 


rushin'  roulette 

Page  4 


A  grim  reminder  that  speeding 
continues  to  be  the 
greatest  cause  of  highway 
casualties. 

The  Travelers  annual  review 
of  accident  statistics, 

“Rushin'  Roulette,”  has 
the  facts  and  figures  to  make 
your  highway  safety 
editorials,  features  and  fillers 
more  meaningful.  Extra 
copies  on  request. 


la 
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September 

Linage 

IM3  i?«: 

AKRON,  OHIO 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  67  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  MedU  Record  Meaenreraenti) 


Total  Advertising 


Grand  Total  .  3,347,281  3,228,278 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


f*TImef  Union-S  .  845,580 

Grand  Total  .  3,047,181 

ALBUPUERQUB,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  1554,170 

Uoumal-S  .  574,244 

Tribuna-e  .  1,588,144 

Grand  Total  . 3,718,580 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,757,141 

Journal-a  .  2,377,180 

Journal  B  Constitution-S  1,212,024 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J, 

.  754,758 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 
*$Amefican-S .  708,278 


Grand  Total  .  7,237,570  7,074,458 

BANGOR,  ME. 

Newi-m  .  774,784  742,355 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Pr*”-*  1,382,754  1,378,834 

Pr»«»-S  .  434,357  474,878 

Sun-BullatIn-m  .  502,588  544,843 

Grand  Total  .  2,321,712  2,388,757 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Pott-Herald-m  .  818,448  848,358 

.  1,488,218  1,775,411 

tNow»-S  .  843,281  837,485 

Grand  Total  .  3,452,177  3,442,255 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  tncludas:  Naws-a 
IH3— 1,488,218  (33,444).  1842—1,775.411  (42.- 
577). 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Statasman-m  .  842.508  840  838 

••Statasman-S  .  274.080  284,444 

^Sfind  Total  .  1,218,588  1,145,402 

NOTE:  Statasman  Mom.  and  Eva  sold  only 

in  combination.  Linaqa  of  ona  adition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Rocord  Amarican-d  ..  485.723  448  351 

.  338,404  3I21880 

®  1,418,341  1,543,844 

©loba-m  .  1.384.457  1.484,052 

.  1,508,141  1,513,754 

Haradl-m .  1,315,002  1,253,481 

tHarald-S  .  1,240,477  1,153.538 

Travalar^a  .  1,405,822  1.355,448 

Grand  Total  .  8.338,887  8.285.440 


2,214,480 

September  .... 

.  246,700,000 

239,496,000 

103.0 

104.3 

1,013,788 

August  . 

231,066,000 

229,784,000 

100.6 

102.7 

3,228,278 

Year  to  date  . . 
Display 

2,069,796,000 

2,043,830,000 

101.3 

100.2 

September  .... 

181,660,000 

176,342,000 

103.0 

102.9 

1,175,845 

August  . 

164,294,000 

166,147,000 

99.6 

101.2 

1,110,404 

720,048 

Year  to  date  . . 
Classi&ed 

1,601,647,000 

1,490,432,000 

100.8 

108.3 

3,004,518 

September  .... 

66,040,000 

63,163,000 

103.0 

107.3 

August  . 

66,761,000 

64,637,000 

103.3 

106.7 

1,557,448 

527,574 

Year  to  date  . . 
Retail 

668,148,000 

663,398,000 

102.7 

106.2 

1,518,350 

September  .... 

138,119,000 

134,929,000 

102.4 

104.6 

3.404,585 

August  . 

130,737,000 

130,366,000 

100.3 

104.6 

Year  to  date  . . 
Department  Store 

1,138,314,000 

1,114,241,000 

102.2 

101.8 

1,845,588 

September  .... 

61,727,000 

60,328,000 

102.8 

105.3 

2,380.4n 

August  . 

46,607,000 

46,064,000 

101.0 

10L2 

5,401,842 

Year  to  date  . . 
General 

398,660,000 

389,046,000 

102.6 

109.6 

September  .... 

26,177,000 

26,077,000 

100.4 

91.1 

824,814 

224,538 

Augnist  . 

18,666,000 

20,031,000 

93.2 

83.3 

Year  to  date  . . 
Automotive 

207,070,000 

219,039,000 

94.6 

90.8 

1,051,352 

September  .... 

12,666,000 

11,216,000 

112.9 

108.4 

August  . 

11,214,000 

11,286,000 

99.4 

98.1 

737.173 

1,285,427 

Year  to  date  . . 
Financial 

112,842,000 

112,986,000 

99.9 

107.8 

1,304,382 

September  .... 

4,699,000 

4,121,000 

114.0 

119.8 

Augrust  . 

3,677,000 

3,464,000 

106.2 

110.2 

7.074,458 

Year  to  date  . . 

43,421,000 

44,166,000 

98.3 

118.6 

1843  1842 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,334,458  3,327,475 

Tribuna-S  .  1,832,203  1,840,850 

(Daily  Naws-a  .  1,884,443  1,881,008 

Amarican-e  .  755,047  8<M,  127 

*Amarican-S  .  450,444  UI.075 

Sun-Timas-m  .  1,580,874  1,575,478 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  871,143  748,100 

Grand  Total  . 11,030,785  10,788,214 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Tribuna-m 
1843—3,334,458  (444,245).  1842-3,327.475 

(535,047).  Tribuna-S  1843—1,832,203  (387,- 
154).  1842-1,840,850  (441,187).  Sun-TImas-S 
IH3— 871,143  (133,858).  1842-748,100  (110,- 
812. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,001,443  2,038,454 

tEnquirar-S  .  1,481,281  1,417,208 

K>st  B  Timas-Star-a  ...  1,858,224  1,817,248 

Grand  Total  .  5,440,870  5,374,133 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daalar-m  .  2,505,222  2,544,734 

(Plain  Daalar-S  .  1,447,135  1,754,745 

Prass  and  Naws-a  .  2,423,887  2,718,582 

Grand  Total  .  4,784,254  7,040,043 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Prass 
and  Naws-a  1843—2,423,887  (143,384).  1842 
—2,718,582  (134,840). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,424,221  2,228,487 


Dispatch-S  . 

Citizan-Journal-m  .. 
Star-w  . 


1843  1842 

...  1,484,814  1,402,705 
. . .  878,442  854,847 

52,030  48,442 


BUFFALO, 
Couriar  Exprass-m  .... 
Kouriar  Exprass-S  . . . 
(Evaning  Naws-a  . 


Grand  Total  .  4,443,585  4,373,474 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Couriar-Post-a  .  1,712,742  1,487,841 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-a  .  828,431  873,578 

^zatta-m  .  824,854  818,842 

iGaiatta-Mail-S  .  370,474  351,740 

Grand  Total  .  2,225,843  2,144,180 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Naws-a  .  1,108,237  1,044.405 


OlMarvar-m 

(Obsarvar-S 


.  1,811.845  1.530.237 

.  717.883  414.821 


Grand  Total  .  3,438,145  3,183,543 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
Tha  linaga  tabulations  shown  hara  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc.  for 
axclusiva  publication  by  Editor  B  F^blishar. 
Thay  may  not  bo  printod  or  publishad  in 
any  form  without  axplicit  parmission  from 
M^ia  Racords,  Inc. 

Excapt  whara  othar  figuros  ara  spocifi- 
cally  shown  tha  following  footnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Racords,  Soptambar  1843  Lin- 
agos: 

•Includas  2.448  linos  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Eastorn  Edition) 

#lncludos  5,003  linos  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
(Pacific  Edition) 

••Includas  23,438  linos  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includas  45.784  linos  THIS  WEEK 
(Includas  28,775  linos  PARADE 
(Includas  101,278  linos  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 

NOTE:  Amarican  Wookly  discontinuad 
publishing  aftar  tha  Soptambar  I,  1843 
issuo. 


Grand  Total  . 4,851,508  4,454,801 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,274,342  2,205,144 

(Naws-S  .  845,408  873,084 

Timas  Harald-a  .  2,408,233  2,431,701 

§Timas  Horald-S  .  802,408  882,240 

Grand  Total  .  4,331,782  4,402,188 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas 
Harald-a  1843—2,408,233  (40.041)  1842-2,- 
431,701  (78,225). 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  ....  1,858,458  1,757,458 

Naws-a  .  2,008,374  2,034,018 

§Naws-S  .  752,344  770,848 

Grand  Total  .  4,420,400  4,542,344 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ...  2,018,420  1,844,210 

(Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ...  488,755  501,422 

Post-a  .  2.445,501  2,414,744 

(Post-S  .  1,045,158  1,100,442 

Grand  Total  .  4,018,035  5,881,020 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Post-a  1843 
—2.445,501  (223.844).  1842—2.414.744  (137,- 
388). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Ragistar-m  .  588,124  444,108 

Tribuna-a  .  1,048,577  872,710 

(Ragistar-S  .  584,885  414,408 

Grand  Total  .  2,232,484  2,233,427 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  1,557,214  1,440.041 

IFraa  Prass-S  .  582,401  582,048 

Naws-a  .  2,444,853  2,451,224 

(Naws-S  .  1,337,834  1,251,478 

Grand  Total  .  4,134,404  5,745,014 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Fraa 
Prass-m  1843—1,557,214  (124,444).  1842-1,- 
440,041  (188,540).  Fraa  Prass-S  1443-582,401 
(28,000).  1842—582,048  (144,177).  Naws-a 
1843—2,444,853  (182,745).  1842-2,451,224 

(188,284).  Naws-S  1843—1.337,834  (80,254). 

1842-1,251,478  (53,834). 

(•)  Naws  Evaning  on  strika  Saptambar  25, 
1842. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Advartisar-m  .  378  705 

Star  Gazatta-a  .  807,847 


l«3  1842 

Star  Gaz.  B  Adv.-d  ...  810,578 

••Talagram-S  .  241,480  283  ii( 

Star  Gazatta  B 

Advartisar-Sat .  1 10  254 

Grand  Total  .  1,172,248  1,580,804 

NOTE:  Advartisar  Morning  B  Star 
Gazatta  Evaning  margad  to  a  Daily  edi. 
tion  affactiva  Fabruary  I,  1843. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

TImas-m  .  1,247,318  1,152  234 

(TImas-S  .  407,828  423'84l 

Harald-Post-a  .  1,243,043  1, 1231215 

Grand  Total  .  2,818,181  2.488,3n 

ERIE,  PA. 

lilT**-*  .  1.234.144  1.188,201 

§Timas-Naws-S  .  473,422  482,812 

Grand  Total  .  1.708,784  1.482,113 

NOTE:  Tha  Naws,  Morning,  and  the 
Timas,  Evaning,  ara  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Tha  linaga  of  ona  edition  the 
Timas,  Evaning  is  shown. 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Ragistar  Guard-a  .  1,285,841  1,188  348 

••Ragistar  Guard-S _  340,205  35r,4l5 

Grand  Total  .  1,454,044  l,S48,8M 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Harald-a  .  881,502  . 

FAU  RIVER,  MASS. 
Harald-Naws-a  .  888,188  1,033,825 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

•Naws-a  .  1,741,582  . 

Naws-S  .  724,434  . 

Naws-Sat .  241,823  . 

Grand  Total  .  2.748.151  . 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  waek  only 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatta-m  ....  1,288,310  1,205  807 
(Journal  Gazatta-S  ...  581,274  '  554'803 

Naws  Santinal-a  .  1,885,584  1. 705^542 

Grand  Total  .  3,785,182  3,448.152 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telagram-m  .  833,028  835,808 

Star-Talagram-a  .  1,740,344  1,847,748 

(Star-Talagram-S  .  785,571  787,311 

Prass-a  .  441,433  387,815 

Prass-S  .  178,543  144,131 

Grand  Total  .  4,128,140  4,232,815 

NOTE:  Prass  Evaning  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,417,074  1,354,535 

§Baa-S  .  448,778  404,142 

Grand  Total  .  2,244,852  1,840,487 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribuna-a  .  1,573,304  1,484,422 

••Post-Tribuna-S  .  547.782  488,848 

Grand  Total  .  2,141,084  1,874,347 

GLENS  FAUS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Saa  Nota)  ..  483,283  443,343 

NOTE;  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Timas  Evaning.  Linaga  of 
ona  adition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  Is 
givan. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Prass-a  .  2.230,443  2.081,358 

(Prass-S  .  584,833  588.H7 

Grand  Total  .  2,827,274  2,480,325 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Racord-a  .  2,011,401  1,841,784 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Racord-a 

1843—2,001,401  (132,805).  1842-1.841,784 

(33,707). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

TImas-a  .  1,282,874  1,282.801 

TImas-S  .  551,887  517,817 

Grand  Total  .  1,834,771  1,800,818 

NOTE;  Timas  Evaning  publishad  fiva 
days  a  waak  only. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,352,728  1,431,374 

§Patrlot  Naws-S  .  484,814  448,3S( 


.  807,847  Grand  Total  .  1,847,542  1,800.725 
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Couranf-m 
tCourant-S 
Mimat-a  — 


IMS  I 
CONN. 

1,075,100  1,0 
»2?,S37  5 

2,012,222  2,0 


I96S  I  M2 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includai:  Timas-m 
1963-4.110,314  (419,533).  1942  -  4,072.275 
(474,001).  Timai-S  1943—3,264,151  (977,559). 
1942—3,218,806  (997,037). 


Grand  Total  . 4,014,859 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-a  .  213,289 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advarti$er-m  . 

Star-Bullat(n-e  .  1,514,943 


Advarti$er-m  . 

Star-Bullatin-e  . 

**|Slar-Bullatin 
B  Advarti$ar-S  - 


ii  Advartisar-S  .  498.920  404,143 

Grand  Total  .  3,040,329  3,158,755 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronlcla-e  .  3,039,557  2,577,448 

§Chronicla-S  .  1,359,071  1,115,040 

>oit-m  .  2,148,519  2,053,123 

tPoit-S  .  814.153  789,499 

prau-t  .  533.498  589,421 

Grand  Total  .  7,894,998  7,124,751 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Chronl- 
cla-a  1963—3,039^557  (210,089).  1942-2,577,- 
448  (93,777).  Chronicla-S  1943—1,359,071 
(17,347).  1942—1,115,040  (  24.431).  Post-m 
1943-2, 148,519  (  48,435).  1942—2,053,123  (  95.- 
009). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Nawi-e  .  1,742,778  1,493,024 

Star-m  .  1,804,234  1,703,384 

tStar-S  .  1,238,539  1,247,559 

Timas-e  .  743,882  798,311 

§Timas-S  .  302,125  324,547 

Grand  Total  .  5,851,540  5,784,847 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledgar-m  ....  918,190  981,933 

(Clarion  Ladgar  & 

Naws-S  .  524,704  503,819 

Daily  Naws-a  .  910,389  933,434 

Grand  Total  .  2,355,283  2,419,184 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

TImas-Union-m  .  2,049,502  2,237,447 

(Timai-Union-S  .  725,092  477,244 

Journal-e  .  1,031,771  1,022,882 

Grand  Total  .  3,824,345  3,937,795 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,058,418  1,021,054 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Jarsay 
Journal-a  1943—1,058,418  (72,343).  1942-1,- 
021,054  (53,094). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,730,231  1,651,857 

Star-a  .  1,520,034  1,544,040 

tStar-S  .  1,093,347  1,047,705 

Grand  Total  .  4,343,414  4,243,422 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  447,204  570,991 

News-Santinal-a  .  1,099,871  995,192 

§Naws-Santinal-S  .  405,344  367,338 

Grand  Total  .  2,172,421  1,933,521 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-d  .  1,055,545  974,964 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaxatta-m  ..  1,077,031  950,388 

iArkansas  Gaiatta-S  ..  497,078  485,632 

Grand  Total  .  1,574,109  1,436,020 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  .  1,884,497  1,785,587 

§lndtpend«nt  Prtss* 

Talagram-S  .  757,984  721,791 

Prass-Talegram-a  .  1,978,189  1,837,340 

Grand  Total  .  4,420,872  4,344,738 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Indapan- 
dant-m  1943—1,884,497  (183,212).  1942-1,- 
785,587  (  212,441).  Prass-Talagram-a  1963— 
1,978,189  (183,212).  1942—1.837,340  (212,- 
461). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suftolk-a  ....  2,258,798  2,147,321 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,444,947  2,234.700 

Grand  Total  .  4,705,745  4,515,021 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Jj.T'**-'"  .  4,118,314  4,072,275 

tJImas-S  .  3,264,151  3,218,804 

Hyald  Examinar-a  ...  1,842,412  1,801,444 
TfHarald  E«aminar-S  ..  749,018  803,742 


LOUISVILLE 

i.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .... 

1,428,947 

1,344,547 

Courier  Journal-S  .... 

883,110 

924,935 

Times-a  . 

1.410.984 

1,487,938 

Grand  Total  . 

3,923,043 

3,759,420 

LOWEL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

744,077 

722,889 

••Sun-S  . 

303,025 

275,374 

Grand  Total  . 

1,049,102 

998,243 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-e  . 

774,532 

835,323 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leadar-d  . 

842,753 

858,893 

••Naws-S  . 

244,428 

342,128 

Grand  Total  . 

1,127,381 

1,141,021 

NOTE:  The  Sunday 

News  is 

sold  in 

optional  combination  with  the  following 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m 

1,729,659 

1,774,281 

(Commercial  Appaal-S 

825,113 

824,342 

Press-Scimitar-a  . 

1,147,545 

1,171,731 

Grand  Total  . 

3,722,337 

3,772,354 

MERIDEN,  1 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Saa  Nota)  . 

835,503 

844,411 

NOTE:  Racord  Morninq  and 

Journal 

Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linage  of  ona  edition.  Record 

Morning 

only  is  shown. 

MIAMI, 

FLA. 

Herild-m  . 

3,145,457 

2,945,402 

§Harald-S  . 

1,408,344 

1,312,590 

Naws-a  . . 

927,314 

906,473 

(Naws-S  . 

371,104 

343,593 

Grand  Total  . 

5,872,223 

5,528,258 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv. 

includas;  1 

Harald-m 

1943-3.145,457  (35.7(M).  1942- 

-2,945,402 

(24,754).  Harald-S  1943 

-1,408,344 

(71.805). 

(942-1,312.590  (44,339). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinal-m  . 

930,949 

845,894 

Journal-a  . 

2,744,027 

2,789,042 

(Journal-a  . 

1,747,211 

1,450,279 

Grand  Total  . 

5,422,207 

5,305,215 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  . 

1,534,004 

1,454,984 

Star-a  . 

2.443.031 

2,485,575 

(Tribuna-S  . . 

1,322,784 

1,434,742 

Grand  Total  . 

5,301,819 

5,379,321 

NOTE:  Part  run  ad 

V.  includas;  Star-e 

1943—2,443,031  (144,543).  1942- 

-2,485,575 

(144,183). 

MODESTO, 

CALIF. 

Bae-e  . 

790.542 

714,295 

§Baa-S  . 

212,190 

218,703 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,002,752 

932,998 

NOTE;  Baa  Evaning 

published 

5  days  a 

waek  only. 

MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

♦•Star-a  . 

.  2,770,701 

2,836,971 

Gazetta-m  . 

.  1,547,438 

1,444,944 

La  Prassa-a  . 

.  2,924,980 

2,890.440 

La  Patria-S  . . 

148,988 

141,579 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,412,107 

7,334,134 

NOTE:  (•)  Includas 

WEEKEND  MAGA- 

ZINE  linage. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-a  . 

839,239 

778,798 

Star-m  _ 

840,213 

789,103 

••Star-S  . 

295,792 

^41,202 

Grand  Total  . 

1,975,244 

1,829,103 

NASHVILLE 

TENN. 

Bannar-a  . 

,  1,472,779 

I.4I5.0&0 

Tannassaan-m  . 

.  1,458,443 

1,423,330 

Tennassaan-S  . 

.  774,579 

484,432 

Grand  Total  . 

3,705,821 

3,525,022 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS 

Standard-Timas-a 

922,748 

929,915 

§Stand  ard -Times-S 

.  295,092 

307,777 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,217.840 

1,237,492 

1943  1942 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  . . .  744,594  425,473 

Ragistar-e  .  1,344,298  1,299,504 

••Ragistar-S  .  834,897  719,679 

Ragistar  & 

Journal-Couriar-Sat.  93,951  94,544 

Grand  Total  3,057,742  2,739,422 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  .  982,749  1,035,440 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

T!mas-Picayuna-m  .  2,412,318  2,543,034 

tTimas-Picayuna-S  .  994,480  1,018,537 

Status  B  Item-e  . 1,275,932  1,278,473 

Grand  Total  .  4,882,930  4,840,244 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Timas-S  .  3,390,149  3,483,838 

Timas-S  .  3,390,149  3,483,838 

Harald  Tribuna-m  ...  918,942  859,853 

(Harald  Tribuna-S  ....  880,740  737,831 

Wirror-m  .  477,031  804,959 

Mirror-S  .  315,444  394,147 

Naws-m  .  1,542,003  1,597,907 

Nevrs-S  .  1,877,835  1,854,894 

Journal-Amarican-e  ...  891,474  943,181 

*Journal-Amarican-S  313,414  357,152 

Post-a  .  780,332  944,732 

Post-S  .  114,734  104,375 

World  Talegram  B  Sun-a  1. 182.318  1,234,894 

Grand  Total  . 15,391,899  15,799,449 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  publishad  5  days 
a  waek  only. 

Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Mirror-m  1943 — 
477,031  (181,530).  1942—804,959  (  231,739). 
Mirror-S  1943—315,444  (131,351).  1942-394,- 
147  (191,082).  Naws-m  1943—1,542,003  (  794,- 
444).  1942—1,597,907  (778,295).  Naws-S  1943 
-1,877,835  (1,247,018).  1942-1,854,894  (I.- 
245,052.  Journal  Amarican-e  1963 — 891,474 
(139,704).  1942—943,181  (132,011).  Journal 
American-S  1943—313,414  (43,844).  1942— 
357,152  (54.049).  World  Tal.  B  Sun-a  1943— 
1,182,318  (125,572).  1942—1.234,894  (242,730). 
Harald  tribune-S  1943—880,740  (40,040). 
Split  run  adv.  includas:  Naws-m — 181,774. 
Naws-S— 102,147. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Prass-e  ...  1,424,085  I,M3,0I9 
§Long  Island  Prass-S  ..  710,911  724,428 

Grand  Total  .  2,134,994  2,249,447 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-m  .  295,343  . 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  .  82,949  . 


1943  1942 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Harald  (saa  nota)  1,375,442  1,347, 

(Sea  Nota)  .  1,375,442  1.347,243 

(World-Harald-S  .  951,142  953,599 

Grand  Total  .  2,324,584  2,320,842 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evaning,  linaga  of  only 
ona  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-a  .  2,184,590  2,100,954 

Sentinel-m  .  2,184,590  2,100,954 

Santinel-S  .  954,340  824,174 

Grand  Total  .  5,325,540  5,024,084 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  1943 — 994,- 
954.  1942—894,240. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,005,545  1,049,793 

(Indapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  440,393  431.581 

Indapendant-m  .  932,140  985,943 

Grand  Total  .  2,378,098  2,447,337 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  845,593  804,334 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  749,334  470,694 

Journal-m  .  1,155,814  1,143,293 

Naws-Journal-S  .  403,474  419,351 


Grand  Total  .  378,312  . 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Naws-a  .  715,700  . 

NOTE:Part  run  adv.  includas:  News-e 
1943—715,700  (44,488). 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Prass-m  .  1,333,417  1,207,229 

§Prass-S  .  379,044  414,495 

Timas-Harald-e  .  1,178,383  1,042,887 

Grand  Total  .  2,891,044  2,484,811 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gaiatte-a  .  910,835  940,335 

•♦Gaiatta-S  .  254,394  237,405 

Grand  Total  .  1,145,229  1,177,740 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledgar-Oispatch-a  _  1,844,447  1,723,589 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,327,288  2,049,494 

tVirginian-Pilot  B  Star-S  1,031,778  944,450 

Grand  Total  .  5,205,513  4,719,935 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledqer- 

Dispatch-e  1943—1,844,447  (444,454).  1942— 
1,723,589  (342,840).  Virginian-Pilot-m  1943— 
2,327,288  (  444.555).  1942—2.049.494  (  327,575). 
Virginian-Pilot  B  Star-S  1943— 1,031,778 
(180,304).  1942—944,450  (153,480). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,939,539  1,830,745 

§Tribune-S  .  852,250  831,930 

Grand  Total  .  2.791.789  2,442,495 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Tribuna-a 

1943—1,939,539  (91,504).  1942—1.830.745. 

OKLAHOB4A  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,238,729  1,147,103 

Oklahoman-S  .  429,077  557,831 

Timas-a  .  1,327,968  1,178,794 

Grand  Total  .  3,195,774  2,883,728 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Okla¬ 
homan-m  1943—1,238,729  (  54,234).  1942-1,- 
147,103  (44.111).  Timas-a  1943—1,327,948 
(149,179).  1942-1,178.794  (115,210). 
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PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Sea  Nota)  1,340,709  1,321,477 

§Journal  Star-S  .  527,796  554,570 

Grand  Total  .  1,848,505  1,874,047 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and 
Journal  Star  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linaga  of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star 
Evening — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-e  .  2,218,839  2,048,087 

tBullatin-S  .  884,123  451,349 

Inquirar-m  .  1,747,402  1,777,444 

Inquirar-S  .  1,802,482  1,475,041 

Naws-a  .  904,534  870,988 

Grand  Total  .  7,579,582  7,023,129 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Bullatin-a 
1943-2,218,839  (45,977).  1942—2.048,087  (28,- 
434).  Bulletin-S  1943—884,123  (140,321).  In¬ 
quirar-m  1943—1,747,402  (4,234).  1942-1,- 

777,644  (4.940).  Inquirar-S  1943—1.802.482 
(55.880). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  2,520,312  2,311,924 

(Rapublic-S  .  1,074,033  981,179 

Gaiatte-a  .  2,533,301  2,255,882 

Grand  Total  .  4,127,444  5,548,987 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  B 

Sun-Tal.-m  .  1,359,544  1,174,929 

Prass-e  .  2,038,807  1,881,947 

(Prass-S  .  1,212,088  1,135,398 

Grand  Total  .  4,410,459  4,192,294 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  .  2,099,353  2,038,797 

§tOragonian-S  .  1,110,453  1,104,510 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  706,778  750,399 

Grand  Total  .  3,918,784  3,983,704 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includas:  Oregon 

Journal-e  1943—708,778  (23,010). 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bullefin-a  .  1,494,447  1,702,551 

Journal-m  .  1.491,844  1,435,520 

(Journals  .  1,024,557  1,042,433 

Grand  Total  .  4,412,848  4,400,704 

READING,  PA. 

Eagla  (Saa  Nota)  ...  1,058,388  1,049,790 

§Eagle-S  .  384,779  455,521 

Grand  Total  .  1,443,147  1,525,311 

NOTE:  Eagla  Evaning  and  Timas  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  ona 
edition  (Eagla  Evaning)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leadar-a  .  1,873,194  l.4U,i2l 

Timas  Dispatch-m .  1,430,805  1,451,883 

(Timas  Oispatch-S  987,459  921,821 

Grand  Total  4,491,440  4,039,825 

39 


194}  I9e2 
RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Pr•(t-En^e^prit• 

(S««  Not*)  .  1,314.420  1,139,111 

§FrMS-Eiit*rpri>*-S  ....  3B2.442  349,3*7 

Grand  Total  .  1,499.0*2  1. 506,49* 

NOTE;  Entarpris*  Morning  and  Prau 
Eva.  sold  in  combination.  Linag*  of  on* 
Edition,  Entarpris*  Morning  is  shown. 

Part  ru  adv.  includas:  Prass-Entarprisa 
1943—1,314,420  (20,534).  1942—1.139,111 

(14,503). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Tim*s-m  .  1,002,593  975,954 

«Tim*s-S  431,900  422,31* 

World-Naws-a  .  1.024,477  9*6,779 

Gra  d  ''otal  2,456.970  2,3*7,053 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Damocrat  t 

Chronicla-m  .  1,629,701  1.436.327 

tDamocrat  * 

Chronlcl*-S  1,0*6,790  1,072,177 

Timas  Union.*  .  1,643.769  2,006,1*1 

Grand  Total  .  4,562,260  4,716,6*5 

ROCKFORD.  lU. 

Star  (So*  Nota)  .  1,101,950  1,100.844 

Star-S  .  596,439  553,000 

Grand  Total  1,696,3*9  1,653,644 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Ragistar-Ra- 
public  Evaning  sold  in  combination. 
Linag*  of  only  on*  adition— Star  Morning 
—is  shown.  Star  Morning  publishad  fiv* 
waalc  days  only,  *«cluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bna-a  .  2.141,32*  1,965.642 

SB**-S  6*7,129  635,024 

Union-m  .  717,901  642,935 

•’Union-S  .  254,936  2*6,8** 

Grand  Total  .  3.603,294  3,552,6*9 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Glob*-0*mocrat-m  ...  1,377,204  1,233,402 

tGlob*-D*mocrat-w*  . .  646,619  599,065 

Post-Dispatch.*  .  2,130,634  2,026,102 

§Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,394,65*  1,365,034 

Grand  Total  .  5,546,117  5,225.603 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Globa- 
D*mocrat-m  1963—1,377,204  (269.349).  1962 
— I,233.40Q  (176,7*2).  Glob*-D*mocrat-w* 
1963 — 445,619  (14,460).  Post-Dispatch-a  1963 
—2.130,636  (l**.5*l).  1962— 2.02*.  102  (170,- 

720). 

Globa-Damocrat — Morning  publishad  5 
waak  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Plonaar  Pr*ss-m  .  1.154,9*7  1,0*1,174 

§Pion**r  Prass-S  .  922,790  850,636 

Dispatch-a  .  2.116.096  1.951,454 

Grand  Total  4,193.765  3,6*3,464 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Dis¬ 
patch-*  1943—2,114,096  (181,242).  1942-1- 
951.454  (175,546). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indapandant-a  .  1,027,5*2  *73  562 

ntn*s-m  .  1,992,975  l.922'206 

§Tim*s-S  .  734,801  635,104 

Grand  Total  .  3.757,35*  3,430,672 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas-m 
1963—1,992.975  (42,275}.  1942—1.922,204  (59.- 
924).  Tim*s-S  1943—734,801  (26,044).  1942— 
635,104  (25,134).  i 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oragon  Stat*sman-m  979,451  901  549 

••Oragon  Stat*sman-S  254,434  230  826 

Capital  Journal-*  .  1,116.606  1,032,426 

Grand  Total  .  2,352,491  2,164,601 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribun*-m  .  2,023,219  1,896.34* 

Tribun*-S  .  775,300  754,563 

Dasarat  Naws 

Talagram-a  .  2,005,161  1.645.7*9 

Grand  Total  4,803,6*0  4,516,700 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 
faprassm  1,476,4*1  1,204,971 

(Exprass-Naws-S  693,285  705,324 

Expr*ss-N*ws-Sat  249, 140  363.5*6 

Naws-a  1,556,990  1,415,541 

.  1.649,753  1,5*3,303 

•jLlght-S  .  794,430  721.127 

Light-Sat  .  139,622  . 

Grand  Total  6.5*1, 701  5,993,672 

NOTE:  Exprass  Morning,  Naws  Evaning 
and  Light  E-zening  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 


1963  1962 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,653,253  1,476,521 

§Sun.T*l*gram-S  .  545,222  493.042 


Grand  Total  . 

2,198,475 

1,971,563 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includas;  Sun-m  1963 

-1,653.253  (  72,213).  1962- 

-1,478,521 

(74.3*4). 

Sun  Morning  and  Sun  Talagram  Evaning, 

ar*  sold  in  optional  combination  Linag*  of 

on*  edition.  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union-m  . . 

1,747,972 

1,726,490 

§Union-S  . 

964,872 

1,025,061 

Tribune-e  . 

2,280,098 

2.252.**3 

Grand  Total  . 

4,992,942 

5,004,434 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

2,078,619 

1,769,529 

fChronicU-S  .... 

969,4*1 

849,577 

Examin*r-m  . 

2,238,910 

2,091,611 

StExaminer-S  . 

1,098,710 

1,059.248 

N«ws-Call>Bull*tin*« 

1,176,623 

976,66* 

Grand  Total  . 

7,562,343 

6,746,633 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

includas: 

Chroni- 

cle-m  1963— 2.07*.6I9  (I47.*6I).  1962-1,769,- 

529  (51,044).  Examiner-m  1963— 2.23*.9I0 

(85.260). 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

M*rcury-m  . 

2,566,556 

2,220,745 

News-e  . 

2,557,8*5 

2,223.6*0 

|Mercury-News-S  . 

853,63* 

701,607 

Grand  Total  . 

5,978,079 

5,146,032 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  i 

ncludas:  M*rcury-m 

1963—2,566,556  (I08.33I).  1962- 

-2,220,745 

(25,949).  News-a  1963— 2.557.**5 

(103,331). 

1962-2,223.680  (  25,949). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

tndepend*nt-Journal-e 

1,2*3,344 

1,151,579 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  . 

1,076,251 

1,098,530 

Union  Star-«  . 

803,262 

*50,956 

Grand  Total  . 

1,879,513 

1,949,486 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Timos-e  . 

925,631 

969,240 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-1  ntelligencer-m 

1.238.432 

1,321,730 

!;§Post-lntalligenc*r-S 

534,031 

561,727 

T  m*s-e  . 

2,071,2*5 

1,978,230 

Times-S  . 

944,633 

888,953 

Grand  Total  . 

4,7**,3*l 

4,750,640 

SHREVEPORT,  lA. 

Journal-0  . 

966,374 

939,154 

Timoc-m  . 

1,222,729 

1,0*7,569 

Tim*s-S  . 

4*2,772 

495,553 

Grand  Total  . 

2,671.875 

2,522,276 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribuno-e  . 

1.439,38* 

1.2*1.583 

Tribun*-S 

739,912 

655,214 

Grand  Total  . 

2,179,300 

1,936,797 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokasman-Raview-m 

778,397 

769,4*8 

fSpokasman-Review-S 

469,403 

491,530 

Chronicle-*  . 

926,446 

938,402 

Grand  Total  . 

2,174,246 

2,199,420 

STOCKTON. 

,  CALIF. 

Record-*  . 

1.450.842 

1,3*0,899 

SYRACUSE 

N.  Y. 

H«rald*Journal-«  . 

1,636,579 

1 ,643,025 

^Harald*Amarican-S 

646,484 

678,898 

Post-Standard-m  . 

924,418 

966,0*6 

t  Post-Stand  ard-S  . 

2*1,146 

329,139 

Grand  Total  . 

3.488.645 

3,617,14* 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a 

.  1,455,355 

1,415,522 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  . 

.  4*9.959 

530,823 

Grand  Total  . 

1,945,314 

1,946,345 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribuna^m  . 

1,845,040 

1,774,604 

fTribuna-S  . 

852,048 

*63,815 

Timas-e  .  ... 

1,265,647 

1,391,323 

Grand  Total  . 

3,962,735 

4,029,742 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Tim*s-m  . 

.  615,232 

645,624 

Blada-a  . 

.  1. *68,927 

1,925.416 

Blad*-S  . 

957.662 

918.144 

1963  1962 

TORONTO.  CANADA 

Glob*  «  Mail-m  .  1,538,500  1,555,095 

tt'Talagram-*  .  2,330,995  2,237,26* 

Star-* .  2,5*6,152  2,5*5,744 

Grand  Total  .  4,455,655  6,396,149 

NOTE;  (*)  Includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linag*. 

Part  run  includas;  Talagram-a  1963-2,- 
330,995  (75,727.  1962-2,257,2*6  (39,199). 


r,2**  (39,199). 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Timas  a  .  1,132,639  1,036,315 

••Timas  Adv*rti$*r-S  ..  453,410  475,304 

Trantonian-m  .  865,057  790,095 

Grand  Total  .  2,651,306  2,303,716 

NOTE:  Timas  Evening  publishad  5  days 
a  waak  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (5**  Not*)  .  995,965  1,040,946 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Timas-Ra- 
cord  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linag* 
of  on*  edition  (Record  Morning)  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribuna-e  .  1,661,327  1,588,518 

World-m  .  1,652,99*  1,599,29* 

World-S  .  629,519  5*6,55* 

Grand  Total  .  3,943,844  3,774,374 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .  7*5,475  777,047 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  .  897,53*  876,098 

••Observer  Dispatch-S  365,739  366,241 

Press-m  .  1,169,234  1,142,964 

Grand  Total  .  2,432,413  2,3*7,305 

WASHINGON,  D.  C. 

News-e  1,122,259  1,039.1*2 

Post-m  .  3,215,735  2,919,923 

§Post-5  .  1,450,440  1,226,284 

Star-e  .  2.466.752  2,416.63* 

tStar-S  .  1,161,375  I. 126.656 

Grand  Total  .  9,416,561  *.730,883 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Am*rican-e  .  1,249,101  1,072,942 

Republican-S  .  496,35*  450.607 

Grand  Total  .  1,745,459  1,523,549 

NOTE:  American  Evening  and  Republi¬ 

can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  .  1,297,419 

Post-Timas-S  .  404,152  . 


NOTE:  Post  Morning  and  Times  Evening 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Post  Morning}  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post  (See  Note) 
1963—1,297,419  (30,601).  Post-Timas-S  1963— 
404,152  (I*.  960). 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 


Grand  Total  .  3,441,821  3,4*9,184 

NOTE;  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  week  only. 


Mamaronack  Timas-a  . . 

791,654 

714,697 

Mount  Varnon  Argus-a 

*90,291 

794,077 

New  Rochall* 

Standard-Star-*  . 

962,755 

*70,063 

Ossining  Citiian- 

Ragistar-a  . 

770,3*4 

677,4*9 

Peakskill  Star-e  . 

651,236 

606,465 

Port  Chester  Itam-e 

926,2*8 

839,934 

Tarrytown  N*ws-e  . 

7*4.361 

677,293 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-*  . 

1,055,009 

976,444 

Whit*  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,115,790 

1,02*. 34* 

Rockland  Journal 

News-a  . 

739,719 

756,840 

Grand  Total  . 

*.6*7.487 

7,941,650 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagl*-m  . 

1,405,224 

1,446,344 

Eagla-e  . 

1,148.468 

1,108,871 

fEagl*  &  B*acon-S  .... 

4*3,709 

517,365 

Grand  Total  . 

.3,037,401 

3,072,580 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

1,198,371 

1,143,896 

Santinal-e  . 

1,136,696 

1,036,824 

Journal  B  Sentinel-S  . 

509,435 

547,902 

Grand  Total  . 

2,844,502 

2.728.622 

WORCESTER 

,  MASS. 

Telagram-S  . 

633,798 

612,984 

Telegram-m  . 

929.006 

900,815 

Gaxette-e  . 

1,192,266 

1,116,579 

Grand  Total  . 

2,755,070 

2,630,37* 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 

1963  I9U 
YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vind'cator-e  .  1,423,204  1,397,126 

§Vindicator-S  .  *55.6*1  843.469 

Grand  Total  .  2.27*.6*5  2.240.295 


ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telagraph-m  .  410,030  400,996 

Telegraph-5  .  203,488  155,13* 

Grand  Total  613,518  556.134 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,801  lines 
(1963);  20,63*  lines  (1962). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-a. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

Stat*-m  .  1,009,146  1,035,770 

5tat*-S  .  554,6*6  511,941 

R*cord-m  .  809.3*7  752,775 

Grand  Total  .  2,463,219  2.300.4*6 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,601  lines 
(1963);  20,63*  lines  (1962). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  737,412  786,675 

Nevrs-Tribune-m  .  693,33*  6*9,900 

News-Tiibun*-S  .  493,921  491,395 

Grand  Total  ..  _  1,923,671  1,967,970 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  692,647  6*9,399 

World-S  315,136  311,024 

Naws-Star-e  672,952  6*4,907 

Grand  Total  .  1,6*0,735  1,685,330 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  974,178  1,013,064 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

News-e  .  1,067,589  1,026,383 

QUINCY.  RUSS. 

Patriot  Ledger-a  .  709,938  841,569 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  451,678  482,495 

Scrantonian-S  .  435,606  412,783 

Grand  Total  887.284  895,278 

Includes  PARADE  29,208  lines  (1963); 
34,001  lines  (1962). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  536,963  506,904 

Timas-L*ader-e  .  976.875  925,921 

Indepandent-S  .  595,122  5*3.979 

Grand  Total  .  2,108.960  2,016,804 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,801  lines 
(1963);  20,638  lines  (1962). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN.  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  .  365,610  349,790 

Am*rican-N*ws-S  ...  .  178,416  181,706 

Grand  Total  .  544,026  531.496 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-*  .  1,046,192  1,015,091 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MINASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Cr*sc*nt-e  .  1,014,230  1,024,226 

Po$t-Cr*sc*nt-S  .  277,732  283,052 

Grand  Total  .  1,291,962  1.307.278 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  8i  Naws-e  .  941,857  937,958 

Enquirer  &  N*ws-S  .  .  289,299  281,806 

Grand  Total  .  1,231,156  1,219,764 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  816,510  796,337 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-*  .  1,565,998  1,461,110 

R*pository-S  .  746,620  693,098 

Grand  Total  .  2,312,618  2.154,20* 

CARBONOALf-HHMNHNURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 

Southern  Illinoisan-*  ..  501,942  4*3,476 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  141,092  121,912 

Grand  Total  643,034  605,3** 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


ins  itu 

CHAMPAI&N-UMANA.  ILL. 

.  «8.0n  873,72* 

!,:S  358,848  358,422 

Grind  ToUl  .  1. 284,94*  1,233,148 

CHILLICOTHi,  OHIO 
G«.«t-.  *»*,888  *52,178 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Cnll.r-m  .  (.3^3« 

Cnll*'''* 

Cnllnr-S 

Grand  Total 


18*3  1882 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Tim#i-«  .  1,247,427  1,234,214 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,284,871  1,258,538 

Stata  Journal-S  .  518,833  471,275 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


1,320,040 

380,138 


1,382,822 

408,324 


Kantucky  Post  t 
Timas-Star-e 


3,054,574  3,215,478 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

588,148 


574,210 

841,024 


DANBURY,  CONN. 

Naws-Time$-e  .  844,250 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Damocrat-m  5!!1 .52 

Timas-a  . 

Tima«-Damocrat-S  478,882 

Grand  Total  .  2,553,144  2,373,182 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Na«rs-a  787,875 


Grand  Total  .  3,073,231  2,847,027 

Includas  PARADE  28,404  linai  (1843); 
34,013  Linat  (1842). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Timat  Harald- 

Racord-m  .  488,850 

MONTEREY,  CALIF. 

Pen'nsula  Harald-a  ....  1,148,872 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Tima$-Harald-a  .  843,428 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Exairsinar-a  ..  838,842 

Standard-Examinar-S  ..  308,018 


414,504 

1,114,332 

842,415 


883,522 

328,802 


844.740 

1,125,152 

381,280 


Naws-Journal-S  .  224,805 

Journal-m  .  841,715 


747.843 

254,457 

777,732 


Grand  Total  1,854.385  1,780.052 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

1,258,888 
318,834 

Grand  Total 


Grand  Total  .  1,248,840  1,223,324 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,854  lines 
(1843);  20,552  lines  (1842). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  480,778  480,425 

News  Harald-a  .  410,174  402,772 


883,387 

441,810 


Harald  I 
Raview-me 
Harald  t 
Raviaw-S 


1,221,280 
320,124 
1.578,724  1,541,414 


Grand  Total  .  800,854 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  443,282 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  .  747,534 

Sun-Damocrat-S  .  258,448 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a  .  ^44.072 

Journal-S  .  218,344 


478.428 

208,208 


Grand  Total  .  844.414  834,834 

boas  not  includa  Family  Waakly  linage. 


485,154 

214,804 


Grand  Total  .  1,024,884  811,840 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 
Harald-Naws-a  .  1,041,431  854,741 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  .  584.104  587.552 

Commareial-S  .  180,820  187,488 


GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 
.  804,080 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 
Harald-aS  .  788,441 


472,845 

482,308 


GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Prass-Gaiatte-a  .  1,004.934  1,110,814 

Prass-GaieHa-S  .  284.804  241,038 


Grand  Total 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 
Gaiatta-a  .  428,214 


1,301,842  1,351,852 
574,338 


HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

4dvartlsar-a  .  825,850 

Harald-Dlspatch-m  _  828.458 

Harald-Advartisar-S  . , .  308,523 


838,835 

842,554 

301,277 


2,143,131  1,882,448 


Grand  Total 


HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

T  mas-a  .  854  350 

Timas-S  .  408,880 


801.544 

288,782 


Grand  Total  .  784,824  775,040 

Does  not  includa  25,410  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-a  .  845,244  1,010,520 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Press-Rapublican-m  ...  518,050  488,400 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaietta-a  .  244,780  218,134 

PORTLAND.  ME. 

Press  Harald-m  .  805  5*2  P74  442 

pYorass-a  .  877  444  744  |C4 

Talaqram-S  .  328,305  311.425 

Grand  Total  2.073.541  1,901,443 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Marcury-m  818,8*2  887,123 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-o  . I  071  884 


Journal-S  508.534 


Grand  Total  1244  340  1180  334 

Does  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS.  MASS. 

Caoa  Cod  Standard- 
Timas-e  .  583,170  484,132 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribiina-Damocrat- 

All  Day  .  874,533  881,288 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLANO. 

WASH 

Tri-City  Harald-a  . ‘  444,384  400,454 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  218,274  144,242 


885  052 
383,530 


Grand  Total  .  1.540.532  1.248.582 

tn'l.id»  FAMILY  WEEKLY  25,413  lines 
(1843);  20,430  lines  (1842). 

QUINCY.  ILL. 

HaralH-WhIq-a  .  541,38* 

Harald-Whiq-S  254,434 


SEPTEMBER 

&  FIRST 

NINE 

MONTHS 

(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 

SEPTEMBER 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

1963  vs  1962 

1963  vs  1962 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

+  18.6 

8.1 

+  6-9 

8.9 

Foods  . 

—  11.2 

10.7 

—15.6 

11.8 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  36.3 

0.2 

—34.0 

0.3 

Baking  Products  . 

+  11.3 

1.5 

—16.1 

1.2 

Beverages  . 

+  32.6 

1.9 

•Ft  3.6 

2.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-F  241.9 

0.8 

—  0.4 

0.3 

Condiments  . 

—  46.7 

0.5 

—34.6 

0.7 

Diary  Products  . 

—  16.8 

1.4 

—  8.8 

1.5 

Froxen  Foods  . 

—  11.5 

1.0 

—  8.3 

1.0 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  12.0 

0.8 

—19.4 

l.l 

Industrial  . 

—  24.3 

2.0 

+  3.0 

2.2 

Insurance  . 

—  21.8 

1.3 

—  9.8 

1.6 

Medical  . 

—  32.8 

1.8 

—19.1 

2.3 

Public  Utilities . 

—  2.0 

3.4 

-FI  1.7 

3.3 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

+  38.8 

14.9 

+  4.6 

8.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

—  2.0 

2.0 

—13.9 

0.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI . 

—  42.4 

0.3 

—  4.3 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

-1-  60.7 

3.2 

—  3.4 

2.7 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  3.0 

2.0 

—10.5 

1.9 

Dentifrices 

—  14.9 

0.2 

-FI  5.9 

0.3 

Man's  Toiletries  . 

-F  117.6 

0.7 

-FI  6.4 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  .  .  . 

—  24.3 

0.7 

—20.2 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

—  36.4 

0.0 

—51.6 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

-F  0.6 

11.3 

—  3.5 

12.3 

Airways  . 

—  7.6 

6.9 

—  6.3 

8.1 

Bus  Lines  . 

-F  42.9 

0.6 

+  3.3 

0.6 

Railroads  . 

—  35.8 

0.4 

—  2.8 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

■F  9.5 

1.8 

—  0.9 

1.3 

Tours  . 

-f  19.8 

0.9 

—  2.5 

0.9 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  4.8 

2.8 

—  6.2 

1.5 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

-F  0.4 

76.8 

—  5.5 

73.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

-F  167.3 

1.7 

—21.2 

2.3 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

-F  13.0 

13.4 

-F  0.1 

14.1 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

—  17.2 

1.5 

-F  0.2 

2.4 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

—  15.3 

0.9 

+  7.6 

0.7 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

-F  12.9 

23.2 

—  0.1 

26.5 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

-F  4.2 

100.0 

—  3.6 

100.0 

1843 

1842 

18*3 

1842 

STROUDSBURG.  FA. 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Record-m  .  440,144 

383,174  Free 

Preis-ma 

.  1,880,450 

1,840,488 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

T«ltqr<m>e  .  .  471,828 

440,442  Nuqqat-a  _ 

.  *35,303 

542,743 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

. 1  8*8  517 

1  «u 

State  .lournal-e  .  328  217 

330.383  LeDroit-a  . . .  - 

.  1,032,205 

1,030,584 

Capital-Journal-S  .  841,787 

847,817 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Grand  Total  .  2,245,441 

2,122  308  Leadcr-Post-a 

.  1,158,584 

1,183,428 

548  418 
244,180 


Grand  Total  815,822  794,808 


RAPID  aTY,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  .  492.284 

Journal-S  .  280,752 


Grand  Total  .  884,440  7*4,818 

Does  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


KENOSHA.  WIS. 
Naws-a  .  1,083,848 


457,214 

251,244 


Grand  Total  .  883,038  808,440 


TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,440.448  1,582.443 

Star-S  .  452.885  435,285 

Citiian-a  .  1,813,818  1,821,088 

Grand  Total 


,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  748,184 


1,048,300 

828,882 


RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  .  *27.788 

Journal-S  . . .  278.72* 

Gaiatta-a  .  844,782 


581.484 

283.354 

880,082 


Grand  Total  .  1,853,304  1,774,834 


,  LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

.  1,078,120  1,084,34* 

Joumal-a  .  1,071,245  1,048,182 

Journal  B  Star-S  .  334,7*8  343,140 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Po$t>«  .  621,124 

Post-S  .  202.230 


Grand  Total  .  2,485,133  2,484,488 

Includas  PARADE  28.427  lines  (18*3); 
34,018  lines  (1842). 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  t  Journal-a  543,480 


547.180 

182,224 


Grand  Total  .  823,354  728,414 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Arqus-Laader-a  .  718,744  714,810 

Arqus-Leadar-S  .  274,588  282,320 

454,408  Grand  Total  .  885,344  1,007,230 


4,007,442  3,848,017 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  1,820,888  1,442,238 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-a  .  781,154  735,888 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Harald-e  .  1,742,401  1,814,884 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e  .  1,742.748  1,451,448 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,101,534  2,033,874 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,435,470  1,347,834 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  582,584  414,273 


SASKATOON.  SASK. 

Star-Phoanix-a  .  822,847  852,242 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Capa  Breton  Post-e  885,010  834,853 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2,307,248  2.177.827 

Provinca-m  .  1,143,775  1,084,113 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  104,273 

lines  (1843);  88,581  iinas  (1842). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-e  .  2,088,528  2,120.584 

Tribune-a  .  1,381,705  1,483,510 

• 

Post  Names  Leonard 

The  New  York  Post  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Leonard  Company 
as  its  representatives  for  resort 
and  travel  advertising  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  Nassau,  Bermuda,  Mexico, 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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. .  ,  can  you 
pick  the  press 
to  fit 

your  needs  • 


CIRCULATION 


By  Louis  A.  Hall 

(IM,  Beaver  FalU  (Pa.)  NeKs-Tribiine 


A  little  over  two  years  ago,  lose,  namely  what  was  your  cus- 
Sept.  15, 1961,  the  News-Tribune  tomer’s  resistance?”  Well,  to- 
along  with  the  Sharon  Herald  day,  our  circulation  at  10c  daily, 
and  the  Greensburg  Review-  50c  per  week  home  delivery,  is 
Tribune  pioneered  the  10c  daily  greater  than  at  the  time  we  sold 
newspaper  in  western  Pennsyl-  for  5c  or  7c  price.  The  first  im- 
vania.  This  move  called  for  cour-  pact  of  the  price  raise  to  10c 
age,  especially  as  there  was  lit-  was  a  loss  of  less  than  400  daily- 
tie  likelihood  that  the  newspa-  —  and  most  of  this  was  in  the 
pers  of  Pittsburgh  would  take  stand  sales  category.  People 
the  step  to  10c  at  that  time  or  in  who  were  accustomed  to  buying 
the  near  future.  The  fact  is  at  their  favorite  spot  simply 
that  the  Pittsburgh  papers  were  switched  to  home  delivery  at  the 
late  comers  into  the  seven  cent  fifty  cent  price.  The  first  week 
daily  price.  of  the  new  price,  stand  sales 

We  at  the  News-Tribune  have  recovered  somewhat,  the  dealer 
never  regretted  our  action  and  take  going  up  about  150.  Within 
while  I  cannot  speak  for  the  the  next  60  days,  all  lost  circula- 
others,  we  feel  that  they  too  tion  had  been  regained  and  we 
have  been  happy  over  the  10c  have  enjoyed  a  steady  increase  employes,  more  investment  in 
price.  ever  since.  equipment  and  maintenance. 

The  first  question  asked  is  My  publisher  has  always  con-  We  definitely  feel  that  no 
“How  much  circulation  did  you  tended  that  newspaper  manage-  small  city  paper  should  hesitate 

ment  has  been  too  timid  about  going  to  10c  daily  price;  in  fact 
getting  a  fair  price  for  the  prod-  we  would  urge  all  present  day  7c 
uct.  newspapers  to  do  it  now.  Eco- 

The  local  newspaper  is  called  nomic  conditions  now  warrant 
upon  most  of  the  time  gratis  your  jump  to  10c. 
for  support  to  many  civic  enter-  If  you  go  to  10c,  make  sure 
prises  and  responds  generously,  you  give  your  carriers  a  fair 
Your  paper  today  is  carrying  share  of  the  increase  and  let 
a  greater  volume  of  news  con-  the  public  know  you  are  doing 
tent  to  meet  the  readers’  demand  so. 

for  more  information.  We  feel  Our  only  regret  is  that  when 
the  reader  is  willing  to  pay  for  we  went  to  10c  daily,  we  didn’t 
this  type  of  service  that  is  not  make  it  a  straight  60c  per  week, 
available  in  any  other  media.  It’s  coming  and  we  pr^ict  that 
The  great  growth  of  suburban  the  day  of  the  15c  daily  is  not 
population  has  added  another  too  far  distant, 
costly  feature  to  your  newspa-  *  •  * 

per  production  costs.  People  liv-  for  Weeklies 

ing  now  in  these  areas  want  The  Sun  Newspapers  of 
home  delivery.  Your  distribution  Omaha  have  completed  a  suc- 
problems  and  costs  are  therefore  oessful  price  increase  program 
greater  than  ever.  You  either  the  metro-suburban  weekly 
have  to  employ  contract  carriers  field. 

or  have  your  own  fleet  of  de-  With  their  issues  of  Oct.  3, 
livery  trucks.  That  means  more  the  Suns  increased  from  5  cents 


PAPER  BOY — Caleb  Bates  Tracy,  89-year-old  resident  of  Sun  City, 
became  bored  with  retirement.  He  uses  a  golf  cart  to  deliver  the 
Arizona  Republic  seven  mornings  a  week  to  152  customers.  "I'm  useful 
again,"  said  the  former  Midwest  dairy  operator. 


(A  report  to  the  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.) 
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Rockefeller 
Scheduled  for 
APME  Talk 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  of  New  York  will  address 
the  30th  anniversary  convention 
of  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors,  in  Miami,  Nov.  13. 

More  than  40  speakers  and 
panelists  will  discuss  a  score  of 
topics  vital  to  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  during  this  year’s  series 
of  meetings,  Nov.  12-16,  at  the 
Americana  Hotel,  Bal  Harbour. 

Topics  will  range  from  a  talk 
on  the  computer  as  an  editor’s 
aide  by  Production  Manager 
Willmott  Lewis  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  to  one  on  the 
use  of  the  language  itself,  by 
Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  of  North¬ 
western  University. 

Reports  on  studies  of  AP 
news  service  will  be  made  by 
APME  Continuing  Study  Com¬ 
mittees. 

The  editors  also  will  choose 
eight  directors  for  the  APME 
24-man  board. 

A  program  of  parties,  enter¬ 
tainment  and  sightseeing  has 
been  scheduled  for  the  editors 
and  their  wives.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  a  buffet  dinner  and  tour 
of  the  new  Miami  Herald  build¬ 
ing.  George  Beebe,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  host  committee. 

APME  President  Mason 
Walsh  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
will  make  the  president’s  annual 
address  at  a  Wednesday  session 
and  Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
manager,  will  speak  Friday, 
Nov.  15. 

An  American  Press  Institute 
breakfast,  with  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis,  API  director,  and  Ern¬ 
est  Cutts  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post  as  speakers  is 
scheduled  for  Wednesday. 

Miss  Universe  on  Program 

Miss  Universe,  leda  Maria 
Vargas  of  Brazil,  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  presentation  of 
APME  citations  to  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations  for 
cooperation  in  coverage  of  their 
areas  for  the  news  service.  Paul 
V.  Miner  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  is  chairman  of  the  Mem¬ 
ber  Citations  Committee. 

Two  women’s  page  editors 
will  answer  the  question :  “What 
does  your  women’s  editor  think 
of  you?’’  Participating  will  be 
Marie  Anderson  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Maggie  Savoy  of  the 
Arizona  Republic. 

The  role  of  journalism  schools 
will  be  discussed  by  Neale  Cop- 
pie,  University  of  Nebraska; 
Norval  Neil  Luxon,  University 
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of  North  Carolina,  and  George 
Kienzle,  Ohio  State  University. 

The  editors  will  take  a  look 
at  Latin  America  through  a 
panel  moderated  by  Fred  Canel, 
executive  director  of  the  Miami- 
Dade  County  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Panel  members  will  be 
Rornulo  O’Farrill,  publisher  of 
Novedades,  Mexico  City,  and 
president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association;  Pedro  Bel- 
tram,  publisher  of  La  Prensa, 
Lima,  and  former  prime  minis¬ 
ter  of  Peru;  George  Ornes,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Caribe,  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  Sam  Summerlin,  AP 
South  American  correspondent, 
now  chief  of  the  New  Orleans 
bureau.  Joining  the  panel  for 
comments  will  be  A1  Burt,  Latin 
American  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald;  Jules  Dubois,  Latin 
American  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Hal  Hendrix, 
Latin  American  editor  for 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
and  the  Miami  News. 

• 

Name  New  Officers 
For  Colorado  Daily 

Longmont,  Colo. 

The  appointments  of  a  vice- 
president,  general  manager,  and 
secretary-treasurer  for  the 
Longmont  Daily  Times-Call 
were  announced  recently  by 
President-Publisher  Ed  Lehman. 

James  F.  Matlack,  who  first 
began  his  employment  at  the 
Times-Call  as  a  printers’  devil ! 
in  1929,  is  vicepresident.  Mr.  i 
Matlack  has  worked  for  the 
paper  continuously  since  1937 
in  both  the  advertising  and  news 
departments,  as  well  as  serving 
as  circulation  manager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bernard  A.  Faller,  former 
managing  editor,  who  is  retiring. . 

Bill  Roberts,  named  general  l 
manager,  will  also  continue  as  i 
advertising  director.  Mrs.  Ruth  i 
G.  Lehman,  wife  of  the  presi- ' 
dent  and  publisher,  has  been 
named  secretary-treasurer. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

I  Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
created  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
I  of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operatfng 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Ts  kMB  In  tonch  with  markatlnt. 
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{Continued  from  page  42) 

apologize  .  .  .  and  will  not  again 
do  so  if  you  ask  that  we  do 
not.  .  .  . 

“We  feel  we  are  guests  in  the 
homes  of  our  readers  and  we 
wouldn’t  want  to  make  a  habit 
of  calling  on  them  uninvited. 
.  .  .  We  hope  we  are  not  tres¬ 
passing.” 

*  *  d 

‘Reach  for  the  Peach* 

Broward  County,  Fla.,  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Miami  Herald  are  get¬ 
ting  a  peach  of  a  local  section 
six  days  a  week. 

The  Broward  Section,  former¬ 
ly  published  Thursdays  and  Sun¬ 
days,  in  addition  to  a  daily  local 
page,  is  now  on  a  daily-except- 
Monday  schedule  and  is  being 
printed  on  peach-colored  stock. 
The  promotion  campaign  theme 
is  “reach  for  the  peach.” 

Broward  Bureau  Manager 
Bill  Ball  has  his  headquarters 
in  Fort  Lauderdale. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  further  ex¬ 
pand  its  coverage  in  Brevard 
County,  where  Cape  Canaveral 
is  located. 

Named  to  head  the  new  opera¬ 
tion  in  Titusville,  the  Brevard 


County  seat,  is  James  F.  Sav¬ 
age,  former  political  reporter 
for  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger. 

• 

Carrier  Now  CM 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

L.  Scott  Olsen  was  named  cir¬ 
culation  manger  of  the  Evening 
News  this  week  to  replace  John 
F.  O’Day,  who  resigned  to  take 
a  similar  position  with  the  New- 
burgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News.  Mr.  Olsen  started  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Evening  News  here 
as  a  carrier  boy  in  1933. 

At  Newburgh,  Mr.  O’Day  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  D.  Curry,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently.  The  Evening 
News  is  a  member  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 

• 

Scholarships  Postecl 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

A  carrier  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  begun  by  his  father  40 
years  ago  is  being  continued 
by  James  Kemey  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Trenton  Times  Newspa¬ 
pers,  with  the  establishment  of 
two  $2,000  scholarships.  The 
grants  of  $500  a  year  each  are 
intended  to  cover  a  basic  four- 
year  course,  provided  the  re¬ 
cipients  go  to  college  within  five 
years  after  high  school  grad¬ 
uation. 


Tfi/s  is  36  pt. 
Camelot  Old  Style 


Like  to  be  a  modern-day 


Lancelot?  Champion  a  good 


cause:  Make  it  a  point  to  let 


everyone  know  that  “Teletype 


is  a  registered  trademark 


identifying  Teletype 


Corporation  products 


and  an  adjective 


that  requires 


a  cap  “T. 
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‘Tailor-Made  Tutoring’ 
Makes  Better  Reporters 


St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
has  launched  a  training  program 
for  selected  young  reporters 
from  its  staff. 

The  object  is  simple:  Make 
better  reporters  out  of  good 
ones.  Two  trainees  at  a  time 
are  placed  under  the  supendsion 
of  Sam  B.  Armstrong,  former 
city  editor  and  a  member  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  news  staff  for 
39  years.  The  instruction  is  full¬ 
time  for  10  to  12  weeks,  de¬ 
pending  on  individual  talents 
and  experience.  Mr.  Armstrong 
calls  it  “tailor-made  tutoring.” 

What  they  receive  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  entire 
operation  of  the  newspaper. 
They  learn  what  happens  from 
the  time  a  story  is  phoned  in 
until  the  paper  hits  the  streets. 
To  get  an  overall  view  the 
trainees  are  taken  on  compre¬ 
hensive  tours  of  the  various 
Post-Dispatch  departments.  Ex¬ 
perts  explain  the  inner  workings 
of  the  business,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions. 

Students  get  intensified  train¬ 
ing  in  the  news  department. 
They  review  operations  of  the 
pictures  editor;  study  editing 
and  evaluation  of  national  and 
world  news  at  the  telegraph  and 
cable  desks;  and  visit  the  city 
desk  where  they  see  how  local 
news  receives  similar  treatment. 
Final  news  judgments  are  made 
by  the  managing  editor  or  his 
news  editors,  so  the  trainees  get 
an  indoctrination  here  in  the 
vital  process  of  evaluating  and 
positioning  stories. 

All  news  goes  to  the  copy 
desk  for  final  editing  and  head¬ 
lines.  The  reporters  work  there 
one  week.  They  also  spend  sev¬ 
eral  days  observing  the  job  of 
the  makeup  editor  both  in  the 
news  room  and  in  the  composing 


Sam  B.  Armstrong 

room,  and  visit  the  voice  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  —  the  editorial 
page. 

The  ‘Morgue’ 

The  trainees,  carefully  in¬ 
structed  in  how  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  use  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
“morgue”  are  shown  how  to  use 
this  wealth  of  information  for 
background  and  color  for  their 
stories.  They  are  taught  to  make 
full  use  of  supplementary  infor¬ 
mation  available  in  the  public 
libraries.  Each  reporter’s  note¬ 
book  includes  names  of  books 
for  possible  sources  of  useful 
facts  and  fig;ures. 

Students  visit  the  various 
runs — City  Hall,  U.  S.  Court  and 
Customs  House,  Federal  Office 
building.  Municipal  and  Civil 
Courts,  Police  Headquarters  and 
the  St.  Louis  county  and  East 
St.  Louis  bureaus  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch.  They  learn  from  the 
experienced  men  on  each  beat 
who  to  see  in  each  building  in 
their  quest  for  news  and  record 
these  names  for  future  refer¬ 
ence. 

The  importance  of  time  is 
emphasized.  The  reporters  dic¬ 


tate  stories  over  the  phone  to 
the  Post-Dispatch’s  “electronic 
secretary.”  This  machine  records 
their  voices  and  the  trainees 
later  transcribe  the  stories 
themselves.  It  teaches  them  the 
importance  of  speaking  in  a 
clear,  distinct  voice.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  to  a  rewrite  man  who 
may  be  writing  a  story  including 
information  from  several  re¬ 
porters. 

Above  all,  the  reporters  write 
an«l  rewrite.  They  read  and  re¬ 
read.  They  learn  to  analyze  and 
criticize  their  stories.  This  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  ability  to  evalu¬ 
ate  news  and  learn  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  style. 

Their  copy  is  dissected  and 
words  and  phrases  are  sharp¬ 
ened  or  polished. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  other  St. 
Louis  daily  are  read  thoroughly 
and  critically.  The  students  note 
the  relative  importance  given 
certain  stories.  They  learn  to 
look  for  angles  in  news  reports 
which  can  be  developed  into  in¬ 
teresting  stories.  Curiosity  is 
cultivated.  Post-Dispatch  writ¬ 
ing  style  is  learned.  The  re¬ 
porters  do  outside  reading,  too, 
such  as  biography  and  jour¬ 
nalism  textbooks. 

Spelling  is  important  —  a 
good  dictionary  is  “must”  equip¬ 
ment.  If  a  misspelled  word  ap¬ 
pears  in  copy,  the  trainee  looks 
up  the  correct  spelling  himself. 
Use  of  other  reference  books 
and  statistical  sources  is  taught. 
The  students  write  a  daily  re¬ 
port  on  what  they  have  done 
and  what  they  have  learned. 

During  this  intensive  course, 
criticism  and  suggestions  are 
encouraged.  This  sometimes  re¬ 
veals  a  misunderstanding  which 
can  be  corrected  early.  Accuracy 
is  always  the  aim.  Areas  in 
which  reporters  fall  short  are 
filled  in  with  special  instruction 
and  direction.  Individual  talents 
are  recognized  and  put  to  use. 

Good  reporters  become  better 
ones. 


5  to  Receive 
Cabot  Prizes 
At  Columbia 

Five  journalists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  will  be  honored 
Nov.  6,  in  the  25th  annual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Prizes  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  awarded  for 
“distinguished  journalistic  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  advancement  of 
international  friendship  and 
understanding  in  the  Americas," 
will  be  presented  by  Dr.  Gray¬ 
son  Kirk,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  at  a  convocation  at 
9  p.m.  on  the  Morningside 
Heights  campus. 

John  Moors  Cabot,  United 
States  ambassador  to  Poland, 
will  deliver  an  address  marking 
the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
awards  which  were  established 
as  a  memorial  to  his  mother  by 
his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston. 

The  recipients  of  gold  medals 
for  1963  will  be: 

German  Arciniegas,  news¬ 
paper  columnist  and  director  of 
Cuademos,  a  magazine  published  | 
in  Paris,  as  a  forum  for  Latin 
American  thought  and  opinion.  | 

William  E.  Barlow,  founder- 
president  of  the  Spanish-lan- 
guage  newsmagazine.  Vision, 
and  of  the  New  York  City  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  Vision  Incorporated. 

Juan  de  Onis,  chief  of  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

Jorge  Fernandez,  editorial 
writer  for  El  Comercio  of  Quito, 
Ecuador,  and  director  of  the 
Centro  Internacional  de  Estu- 
dios  Superiores  de  Periodismo 
para  America  Latina. 

Juan  S.  Valmaggia,  subdirec¬ 
tor  of  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  editor  of 
the  editorial  page. 


Large  Papers  Grab  Journalism  Graduates 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camden  Caarler  Pant 
Philadalahia  OaJIv  Newt 
Paetaie  Herald  Newt 
W.  B.  Saundert 
The  Journal  of  Commoreo 


Trenton  Timet 
Brittol  Dally  Courier 
New  Bruntwiek  Homo  Nowt 
Paterton  Evenint  Neara 
Somertat  Prett,  Inc. 


PHIUUJELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOeust  3-9882 


East  Lansing,  Mich. 

A  recent  survey  at  Michigan 
State  University  indicates  that 
journalism  and  advertising 
graduates  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  “newspaper-oriented,”  but 
toward  large  newspapers. 

The  report,  prepar^  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Haight,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  advertising  and  place¬ 
ment  officer  for  Michigan  State’s 
School  of  Journalism  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Advertising,  shows 
that  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  losing  ground 
in  the  quest  for  journalism 
graduates. 


“The  big  brother  newspapers 
in  the  larger  cities  are  to 
blame,”  Mr.  Haight  said. 

Statistics,  he  noted,  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  detour 
in  the  “traditional,  time-honored 
route  to  success  for  the  young 
journalist,”  who  formerly  re¬ 
ceived  his  experience  on  a  small, 
rural  weekly  or  daily,  then 
moved  up  to  larger  newspapers. 

“The  journalism  or  advertis¬ 
ing  grraduate  of  the  1960s,”  he 
said,  “tends  to  go  directly  to 
the  metropolitan  newspapers  or 
the  large  middle-sized  daily, 
without  previous  experience.” 
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Alice  &  Freddy  Pitts 
Do  Marital  Debates 


Fly  Kay  Erwin 

A  nationally-known  newspa¬ 
per  husband-wife  team  is  to  be¬ 
gin  an  amusing  and  highly  hu¬ 
man  debating  column  in  news¬ 
papers  in  the  characteristic 
husband-wife  dialogue. 

The  column:  “Foxy  &  Fred¬ 
dy.” 

The  columnists:  Mrs.  Alice 
Fox  Pitts  and  Fredric  G.  Pitts. 

The  format:  First  half  sub¬ 
headed  “She  Says:”  and  the 
second  half  “He  Replies:”  or 
vice  versa. 

The  release:  Nov.  2  and  once 
weekly  thereafter. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall 
Syndicate. 

Every  question  that  has  ever 
stirred  a  family  row  is  covered 
in  this  rollicking  column  of 


the  new  marital  debating  so¬ 
ciety  minutes  in  advance  range 
from  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle  to  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  from  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  to  Newsday 
(Long  Island,  N.  Y.),  from  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
to  Providence  Bulletin. 

ASNE  Aides 

For  32  years,  Alice  Fox  Pitts 
and  Freddy  Pitts  served  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  as  executive  secretary 
and  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  re¬ 
spectively,  from  their  home  in 
Wilmington,  Dela.  When  they 
retired  last  April,  the  society 
made  them  its  only  honorary 
members.  (E&P,  April  27,  page 
16).  They  were  given  a  leather- 
bound  book  of  letters  of  tribute. 

Under  heading  of  “Mr.  and 


Foxy  &  Freddy 

household  “advice.”  In-law  and  Mrs.  ASNE, 
other  woman  problems  and  all 
the  little  disputes  that  loom  so 
large  in  married  life  —  hats 
and  hair-dos,  children  and  pets, 
household  allowances  and  snor¬ 
ing  —  are  deftly,  wisely  and 
humorously  disposed  of  in  a 
feature  intended  to  be  as  warm¬ 
ly  human  as  marriage  itself. 


Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  paid  editorial  tribute. 


Deadline  Vets 

Foxy  and  Freddy,  two  battle- 
scarred  veterans  of  both  the 
home  front  and  the  relentless 
pressure  of  daily  deadlines,  com¬ 
bine  their  talents  to  explore 
home  peeves,  foibles,  fancies, 
ideas  and  predicaments. 

Foxy’s  comments  on  her  hus¬ 
band’s  habit  of  bringing  home 
old  cronies  unexpectedly  will 
strike  a  familiar  note  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  wives,  while  Freddy’s 
impassioned  rejoinder  is  likely 
to  be  appreciated  by  every  hus¬ 
band. 

Newspapers  signing  up  for 


Carolina  Mountaineers 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitts  now  live 
and  write  in  the  mountains  of 
Western  North  Carolina  with 
the  sylvan  address  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  Cedar  Mountain,  N.  C. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  new 
“Foxy  &  Freddy”  column  is 
suggested  by  the  headlines. 

“No  ‘Senior  Citizen’  He!” 
“Fried  Eggs  For  Old  Friends,” 
“Who  WAS  That  Blonde?”  “Al¬ 
ways  Wear  a  Dust  Cap,”  “It’s 
Only  Money,  Dear.” 

Two  vivid  personalities,  two 
clashing  temperaments  show 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pitts  reaffirm 
the  old  chemical  law  of  opposites 
attracting.  Four  time  parents, 
with  a  combined  total  of  more 
than  60  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  this  couple  feels  fitted 
to  write  both  sides  of  those 
daily  arguments  on  love,  life 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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Barrett  Says 
Press  Leads 
New  Careers 

American  newspapers  will  of¬ 
fer  greater  challenge  to  young 
men  and  women  for  careers  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  decade  than 
either  television  or  radio.  This 
prediction  was  made  by  Cyrus 
Barrett,  author  of  the  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  column,  “Cy 
Barrett  Says  .  .  .”  in  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Racine, 
Wis. 

Following  a  1,900-mile  trip, 
during  which  he  talked  to  many 
newspaper  executives,  the  col¬ 
umnist  reported  finding  more 
and  more  young  men  and  women 
staying  with  newspapers  be¬ 
yond  the  apprenticeship  stages. 
He  stated  newspapers  are  plac¬ 
ing  a  greater  premium  on  talent 
and  offering  more  immediate  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  newcomers  in 
the  profession. 

Cy  Barrett  also  cited  how 
newspapers  reflect  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America’s  changing  attitudes  as 
borne  out  by  his  column.  He  re¬ 
counted  that,  since  early  1963, 
questions  from  his  readers 
shifted  markedly  from  a  con¬ 
cern  about  saving  money  to  seri¬ 
ous  interest  in  obtaining  more 
money.  So  unusual  was  this 
change,  that,  before  making  the 
Racine  speech,  the  author  con¬ 
tacted  a  leading  bank  economist 
to  double-check  his  findings.  The 
banker  was  amazed  to  find  news¬ 
paper  readers,  through  Cy  Bar¬ 
rett’s  column,  so  closely  defined 
the  pulse  beat  of  people.  The 
economist  produced  Federal  Re¬ 


Cy  Barrett 


serve  Board  statistics  stating 
total  consumer  debt  increased 
10.2  percent  from  August  ’62 
to  August  ’63.  During  the  same 
period  personal  income  rose  only 
4.6  percent  according  to  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  fig¬ 
ures. 

Cyrus  Barrett  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate,  and  his  column,  “Cy 
Barrett  Says  .  .  .”  is  distributed 
through  the  organization. 

*  «  « 

Clarence  Russell, 
Cartoonist,  Dies 

Clarence  C.  Russell,  67,  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  comic  strip  “Pete  the 
Tramp,”  died  Oct.  22  in  a  vet¬ 
erans  hospital  in  New  York. 
He  lived  in  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Marine  mag¬ 
azine  Leatherneck  and  later 
worked  for  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society. 


i 

The  world’s  nobodies- 

I  They  do  their  jobs,  live  out  their  days, 

I  untouched  by  fortune,  fame,  or  honor.  Yet  because 

I 

of  them,  you  live  in  security,  you  travel,  you  eat, 

I  your  phone  calls  go  through,  your  favorite  stores 
'  are  stocked,  your  checks  are  cashed,  your 
j  days  are  ordered  and  enriched.  The  importance  of  the  unimportant 
I  people  is  the  warm,  inspiring  theme  of  this  new 

Christmas  series 

j  by  Dr.  Harold  Blake  Walker,  whose  small  sermons  in  print  are  the 
I  daily  staple  of  newspaper  readers  everywhere.  This  series  starts 
’  Monday,  December  16,  runs  for  fifteen  days.  Length,  250-300  words. 
I  Non-sectarian.  Phone,  wire  or  write  for  proofs.  Prompt  reservation 
I  will  provide  a  holiday  present  for  your  readers  next  month! 

I  ChUago  Tribune^Mew  York  Newt 
oynaitaro,  in€»  rnbun*  jowr,  cutago 
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^Hcrvy  Chrislnius 


In  promotion  of  her  column 
her  book  and  her  newest  picture, 
the  newspapers,  book  publisher 
and  motion  picture  producer  will 
join  in  promoting:  appearances  in 
10  cities  next  April  and  May. 
The  recently  completed  movie, 
which  will  be  released  in  the 
Spring,  is  Warner  Brothers’ 
“Kisses  For  My  President,”  a 
comedy  about  a  mythical  first 
woman  President  of  the  U.S. 

“In  the  clinics,  I  tell  wives 
about  the  three  Bs — Burton, 
Brynner  and  Brando,”  reported 
Miss  Dahl  with  a  gay,  tinkling 
laugh.  “Women  think  they  can 
get  a  man  and  then  relax,  but 
that  is  only  the  beginning.  They 
have  got  to  hold  them.  A  man’s 
complaint  to  me  in  a  letter 
jockey  hats  and  helmets,  Rus-  about  his  wife’s  poor  appearance 
sian  boots.  Most  beauty  columns  in  the  home  got  me  into  the 
and  books  fail  to  warn  her  of  lingerie  business.  Only  the  other 
these  pitfalls.  I  take  men  into  day  I  wrote  a  column  on  pet 
sion,  and  I  think  it  is  important  consideration  always  because  it’s  -  — 

women’s  plan  and  purpose  to 
attract  and  please  men.” 

Miss  Dahl  receiv'es  about 
5,000  letters  a  month  and  she 
estimates  that  from  two  to  three  maternity  under 
percent  are  from  men  who  are 
interested  in  how  their  wives 
can  improve  their  appearance. 

At  a  beauty  clinic  she  con- 
“Many  women  are  fast  losing  ducted  in  Cleveland,  there  were 
the  art  of  femininity,”  she  500  men  in  the  audience.  Inci- 
Winston  Churchill,  the  Shah  added.  “They  dress  like  men, 
of  Iran  and  screen  stars  are  They  wear  men’s  accessories,  such  clinics. 


SYNDICATES 


Beauty  Is  For  Men, 
Arlene  Dahl  Warns 


Arlene  Dahl,  Hollywood  mo-  among  men  Miss  Dahl  has  inter- 
tion  picture  star  who  both  prac-  viewed  for  pertinent  comments 
tices  and  preaches  beauty,  on  women’s  beauty.  She  inter- 
paused  in  New  York  long  enough  view’s  a  man  once  a  month, 
to  sign  a  renew'al  of  her  12-  “Femininity  is  the  most  at- 
year-old  contract  with  the  Chi-  tractive  attribute  a  w'oman  can 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News  possess,  men  say,”  reported  Miss 
Syndicate  for  her  thrice-weekly  Dahl,  as  she  flashed  her  famous 
“Let’s  Be  Beautiful”  column.  (and  feminine)  smile  at  lunch 
The  lovely  blonde  columnist-  in  the  dining  room  of  the  New 
and-star  was  hurrying  home  York  Daily  News  on  the  37th 
from  London  and  Paris,  where  floor  with  a  breath-taking  view' 
she  arranged  for  early  publica-  of  the  city  below, 
tion  of  her  newest  book,  “Always  “Women  are  fast  losing  fem- 
Ask  A  Man,”  which  Prentice-  ininity,  their  proudest  posses- 
Hall  will  publish  in  this  country  <'  .......  .  ^ 

next  Spring.  The  forthcoming  to  tell  them  what  men  think  so 
book  will  implement  her  col-  they  will  not  lose  what  is  most 
umn’s  12-year  contention  that  desired,”  she  continued  with  a 
women’s  beauty  is  designed  for  rush.  “Men  like  classic  features, 
men  and  men’s  opinions  are  a  good  figure  and  the  serenity 


Arlene  Dahl 


peeves  for  Halloween — how  not 
to  become  a  witch.” 

She  recently  wrrote  a  series 
of  articles  on  skin  care  and  she 
has  a  new  series  coming  up  on 
heading  of 

“From  Here  to  Maternity.” 

Arlene  Dahl  finds  time  for 
three  careers — columnist,  actress 
and  wife-mother — and  she  keeps 
beautiful  in  spite  of  her  stren¬ 
uous  schedule.  She  started  the 
dentally,  she  plans  a  number  of  column  as  a  hobby,  but  it  has 

grown  into  a  first-rate  career. 


DON’T  MISS  SANDY’S  NEW  1963  CHRISTMAS  STORY 


After  Capt.  Greedy  blows  up  Santa’s  toy  factory,  SANDY  calls  worldwide  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  to  help  Santa.  His  appeal  for  self-sacrifice  reverses  the  “gimme”  notion  too  long 
linked  with  Christmas.  Note  the  little  waif  in  the  Dec.  23rd  strip!  SANDY  combines 
idealism,  dramatic  “eye-action”  and  brief  “balloons.” 


Typical  SANDY  Pionaars 

New  York  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Boston  GLOBE 
Baltimore  NEWS-POST 
Tampa  TIMES 
Denver  POST 

Salt  Lake  City  DESERET  NEWS 
Tacoma  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
Columbus  DISPATCH 
Quebec  (Que.)  LE  SOLEIL 
Dublin  (Eire)  INDEPENDENT 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  FREE  PRESS 
Aberdeen  (Scot.)  EXPRESS 
Manila  (P.I.)  NEWS 
Windsor  (Ont.)  STAR 
Los  Angeles  EXAMINER 
Chicago  SUN-TIMES 


'  VtS.'...M.CfcUSlVOU 
AM.  VULLIHfr  TO  OWt  THE 

THIWfr  VOO  LOS/e  - - ■ 

.  THE.  MOST.  y 


SOOOBNE,  UTTLE 
FR\tHO. 


'^THE  F\HEST 
OF  ALL? 


OF  ALLTVE  >NOHDEnFUL  THMSS  THAT 

OtLWttW  HAKE  - - 

»THE  riHEST/  r—- - - ^ 


L!TTL£  FmSNDf 


SANTA  BROUOUT  'iO^ 
^BJ^KTOME/ 


PHONE  317-295-2253 
MELLOTT,  INDIANA 
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Advises  Mary  Feeley 


How  r.in  a  newspaperman, 
unable  to  attain  a  constantly 
increasinjr  income  to  match  the 
constantly  visinR  cost  of  living, 
make  financial  ends  meet? 

The  deadly  difficult  question 
was  iK)sed  to  Mary  Feeley,  con¬ 
sultant  in  money  management, 
who  writes  the  popular  three- 
times-a-woek  “Live  Within  Your 
Income”  column  for  AP  News- 
features. 


Have  to  Adjust 

“It’s  hard  for  people  to  real¬ 
ize  they  really  have  to  cut  back, 
one  of  the  hardest  things  we 
have  to  do,”  replied  Miss  Feeley 


Mary  Feeley 


It’s  a  burning  question,  even 
with  the  seemingly  affluent.  For 
example,  a  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.,  reader  with  an  income  of 
$26,000  had  inquiries  for  advice. 

Editor’s  Fun  lx‘tter 

The  editor  of  a  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  wrote  Miss  Feeley: 
“I  can  tell  you  your  readers 
thirst  after  the  kind  of  helpful 
information  you  are  giving  them. 
To  keep  the  ball  rolling  and  to 
get  an  answer  to  a  long-time 
question  of  my  own,  I  would 
like  to  ask:  Why  is  there  so 
much  difference  in  the  net  (ac¬ 
tual)  cost  of  life  insurance  from 
different  companies?” 

The  wide  range  in  insurance 
services  and  costs  thus  afforded 
Miss  Feeley  with  a  subject  for 
research  and  writing.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  the  columnist  does  her  re¬ 
search  during  the  day,  letires 
early,  sets  her  alarm  for  4  a.m. 
and  writes  her  column  in  the 
early  morning  hours  when  she 
feels  fresh  and  alert  l)efore  she 
reports  to  the  Union  Dime  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  in  New  York,  which 
as  a  public  service  has  her  avail¬ 
able  to  depositors  as  a  money 
management  consultant. 

80  Papers 


with  a  warm  and  winning  Irish 
smile.  “People  naturally  want 
to  expand  their  expenditures, 
but  they  must  dare  to  look  their 
problems  in  the  face.  They  have 
to  adjust,  knowing  the  demands 
that  will  be  made  on  their  in¬ 
come.” 

Some  w’ays  to  find  extra  dimes 
and  dollars  suggested  by  witty 
and  winsome  Miss  Feeley : 

Avoid  impulse  buying  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  Plan  purchase  of 
clothing  and  household  items  to 
take  advantage  of  sales.  Use 
electrical  equipment  as  in¬ 
structed  to  cut  down  service 
calls.  Select  gifts  thoughtfully 
to  get  the  most  for  the  least 
money.  Plan  weekly  menus  to 
take  advantage  of  food  specials. 
Consider  cutting  down  car  costs 
by  operating  a  less  expensive 
car.  Walk  when  possible  tecause 
it’s  healthful  and  saves  trans¬ 
portation  costs.  Purchase  wash- 
and-wear  clothing  when  possible 
as  fewer  duplicates  will  be 
needed.  Use  free  or  low-cost 
community  health  facilities  to 
cut  health  expenditures. 

Most  of  Miss  Feeley’s  mail  is 
devoted  to  inquiries  by  readers 
on  the  all-important  how-can-I- 
live-within-my-income  subject. 


More  than  80  newspapers  are 
using  the  “Live  Within  Your 
Income”  column  a  year  after  it 
was  started  (E&P,  Nov.  17, 
1962,  page  62).  The  column  al¬ 
ways  deals  with  low  finance, 
matters  such  as  how  to  keep 
home  records,  buying  a  new 
house,  buying  insurance.  The 
Treasury  Department  thanked 
her  for  her  references  to  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds  and  an  attorney 
congratulated  her  for  her  ad¬ 
vice  about  cutting  down  on  home 
repair  bills.  She  discusses  such 
problems  as  buying  annuities 
and  planning  to  meet  the  costs 
of  education  of  children. 

“I  communicate  with  people 
at  their  level  and  talk  with  them 
and  never  down  to  them,”  re¬ 
ported  Miss  Feeley.  “I  have 
learned  through  the  column  how 
best  to  be  helpful  to  readers.” 

Miss  Feeley’s  mail  has  run  as 
high  as  900  letters  in  a  week. 

Some  of  the  bigger  papers 
carrying  the  column  are  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  New 
York  Journal- American,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun  and  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 
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HEDDA  HOPPER  HONORED  — 
Hollywood  columnist  Hedda  Hop¬ 
per  receives  proclamation  for 
Hedda  Hopper  Day  from  Los 
Angeles  City  Councilman  John  P. 

Cassidy. 

By  resolution  of  Mayor  Sam¬ 
uel  Yorty  and  15  city  council- 
men  of  Los  Angeles  Oct.  12 
was  “Hedda  Hopper  Day”  there. 
“I  guess  they  have  forgotten  all 
about  Christopher  Columbus,” 
quipped  the  Hollywood  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate.  Miss 
Hopper  recently  was  named 
“Woman  of  the  Year,”  too,  for 
her  work  for  the  Community 
Chest.  The  Press  Women  of  the 
State  of  California  gave  Miss 
Hopper  its  “Golden  Flame 
Award”  for  outstanding  jour¬ 
nalism.  Working  on  the  program 
for  Hedda  Hopper  Day  was 
Agness  Underwood,  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  only  other  woman  in  the 
city  to  have  had  a  day  set  aside 
for  her. 

4>  «  * 

Canadian  Color 
Service  Soon 

Canadian  newspapers  will 
have  supplied  to  them  a  high- 
grade  color  service  by  the  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram  News  Service 
by  January,  announced  Ray 
Argyle,  editor  and  manager. 

New  features  announced  by 
TTNS  include  “Our  World,” 
natural  science  feature  by  Prof. 
J.  Tuzo  Wilson,  director  of  earth 
sciences.  University  of  Toronto; 
“Men’s  Fashions,”  by  Morris 
Gay;  “London  Town,”  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Binks;  “Fame,”  biography 
of  prominent  world  personality 
in  the  news,  by  Ron  Poulton; 
“Projected  Into  the  Headlines,” 
weekly  profile  of  Canada  in  the 
news;  “Dissent,”  a  daily  signed 
opinion  article  on  controversial 
topics  by  one  of  10  nationally 
known  writers. 

*  *  * 

The  Montreal  (Que.)  Star  is 
the  latest  (the  eighth)  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  to  sigpi  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington 
Post  News  Service. 
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17  Years  at  Mirror 
Now  NPPA  History 

By  Rick  Friedman 


The  epitaph  probably  came  at 
around  11:20  a.m.,  Thursday, 
Oct.  24,  and  it  went  like  this: 

“I’m  up  to  my  ears  in 
pictures.” 

The  speaker  was  Joe  Costa, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Press  Photojfraphers’ 
Association.  The  place  was  a 
half-cleaned-out  office  in  the 
already-closed  New  York  Sun¬ 
day  Mirror  studio,  235  E.  45th 
street. 

“We’re  movinpr  NPPA  into 
Hardale  Associates,”  Joe  said, 
tossing  some  stuff  into  a  card¬ 
board  box.  “They’re  the  ad  reps 
for  our  magrazine,  the  National 
Press  Photographer.  Hey,  look 
at  this.”  He  held  a  color  nejfa- 
tive  up  to  the  li^ht.  It  showed 
an  oil  painting  of  Bernard 
Baruch’s  father. 

New  Addrens 

Joe  gave  the  new  address  of 
NPPA:  Thirty  E.  60th  Street, 
N.  Y.  22.  And  the  new  phone 
number:  PL-3  3331.  “Norris 
Harkness  of  Hardale  called  us 
up  as  soon  as  he  heard  the 
Mirror  folded,”  Joe  said.  “He 
was  the  photo  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Sun  when  it  folded.” 

Joe  held  up  a  dark,  cloth  ob¬ 
ject.  “Here’s  a  good  one.  A 
brand  new  curtain  for  an  old 
Speedgraphic.”  He  tossed  it  into 
a  cardboard  box.  “NPPA  came 
in  here  in  the  early  Spring  of 
1946  a  couple  of  months  after 
the  organization  started.  I  had 
just  been  hired  as  photo  super¬ 
visor  of  King  Features  S3mdi- 
cate — the  title  was  later  changed 
to  chief  photographer — and  also 
as  chief  photographer  of  the 
Sunday  Mirror  Magazine.  I 
moved  into  the  Mirror  building, 
this  studio.  Right  from  the  start. 
Ward  Green,  King’s  general 
manager,  encouraged  my  work¬ 
ing  for  NPPA.” 

When  the  Mirror  shut  down 
Oct.  15,  Joe’s  long  association 
with  King  was  terminated.  His 
contract  had  expired  a  few 
weeks  before  and  wasn’t  re¬ 
newed. 

Color  Photography 

“Look  at  this,”  Joe  said,  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  color  transparency. 
“My  grandson.” 

Claudia  Lee  Sable,  NPPA 
secretary  for  the  past  one-and- 
one-half  years  and  until  they 
were  to  move  out  of  the  Mirror 


building  in  a  few  hours,  looked 
up  from  the  books  she  was  pack¬ 
ing  away.  “They  were  a  terrific 
set  of  pictures,”  she  agreed. 

“I  brought  a  model  Buick 
home  from  the  last  NPPA  con¬ 
vention  in  Wyoming,”  Joe  said. 
“And  I  gave  it  to  him.”  The 
negative  showed  a  little  boy 
asleep  with  the  toy  car  on  the 
pillow  near  his  face.  “I  held  the 
door  open  and  let  the  light  from 
the  hall  fall  on  his  face,”  Joe 
explained.  “It  retains  the  im¬ 
pression  of  him  sleeping.” 

Joe  began  to  reminisce  about 
his  early  work  in  color  photog¬ 
raphy.  How  he  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  so  many  of  the  color 
covers  for  the  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine.  The  first  time  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  opening 
night  was  shot  in  color.  Roose¬ 
velt  Raceway  at  night.  The  Holy 
Year  pilgrimage  with  Cardinal 
Spellman.  Post-war  trips  to 


Japan  and  Hiroshima.  Portraits 
of  United  States  Presidents. 
Color  coverage  of  a  flea  circus. 

Joe  picked  something  out  of 
the  confusion  of  his  desk. 
“Here’s  a  notebook  with  all  the 
information,  exposures,  light¬ 
ings,  on  every  color  copying  as¬ 
signment  I  shot  for  King.” 

Joe  then  dug  an  odd-looking 
metal  and  wire  contraption  out 
of  a  pile  behind  his  desk.  “This 
was  from  the  early  days  of 
color.  It  could  set  off  12  to  14 
lamps  and  sync  at  a  400th  to 
stop  the  action.”  He  picked  it  up 
and  disappeared  into  the  outer 
part  of  the  shut-down  studio. 

Volunteer  Organization 

Claudia,  meanwhile,  was 
lacing  a  group  of  boxes  together. 
“I  was  the  only  full-time  paid 
employee  of  NPPA,”  she  was 
saying.  “This  is  a  volunteer 
organization  that  always  seemed 
to  get  a  heck  of  a  lot  done  from 
its  volunteers.  These  are  dedi¬ 
cated  people,  working  full-time 
for  newspapers,  shooting  fires 
at  night,  with  little  free  hours. 
Yet  they  give  NPPA  so  much 
time  in  their  districts.  How 
many  national  organizations 
would  take  such  an  Interest  in 
their  profession?  By  organizing 
short  courses,  by  fighting  for 


freedom  of  access.  Ev«;n  tki 
wives  of  these  guys  must  bi 
behind  them  100  percent  to  l«t 
them  spend  the  time  ihey  (]» 
working  for  NPPA.  That’s 
a  volunteer  operation  •^uch  m 
this  has  been  as  succe.  sful  u 
it  is.” 

Joe  came  back  in.  “Charlif 
Higgins  and  his  wife  w('re  up 
here  Monday,”  he  said.  “On  hit 
day  off.  He’s  national  trcasurw 
of  NPPA  and  a  staff  photogr»i 
pher  for  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
about  the  Mirror,  they  call«l 
and  asked  what  they  could  do  to 
help  us  move.” 

‘Loi  of  History’ 

Joe  went  back  to  filling  hit 
boxes.  “We  spent  many  a  night 
and  weekend  and  many  a  con¬ 
ference  here  for  NPPA.  On 
policy  or  a  particular  stand  to 
take  in  the  magazine.  No,  we 
don’t  contemplate  any  change!  1 
in  the  magazine.  It  will  come  i 
out  of  Hardale’s  office.  Look  at  1 
this.  A  copy  of  the  first  NPPA 
constitution.” 

Joe  rerolled  the  constitution 
and  put  it  in  a  box.  “A  lot  of  1 
the  history  of  NPPA  took  place 
in  this  office.  Those  boxes  in  the 
other  room — all  the  back  issues 
of  NPP  magazine.  Original 
literature  on  Canon  35.  Yes,  a 
lot  of  bull  sessions,  a  lot  of 
brainstorming  took  place  here. 
This  is  where  the  annual  re¬ 
ports  were  written.  Copies  of 
them  are  in  the  boxes  out  there.” 

’Impossible’  List 

Claudia,  who  had  been  Joe’s 
Girl  Friday  since  June,  1962, 
related  how  she  and  Joe  once 
tried  to  write  out  a  list  of  all 
the  things  they  did  in  the  NPPA 
office.  “We  had  two  pages  of 
basic  things  and  we  still  hadn’t 
covered  it.  It  was  impossible  to.” 

Changes  of  addresses  for 
members  who  had  moved  or 
switched  jobs.  Setting  up  records 
for  new  members.  “We  aver¬ 
aged  20  file  changes  a  week 
between  the  both,”  Claudia  said. 

Inquiries  from  companies 
looking  to  solve  special  photo 
problems.  Photogrraphers  asking 
what  camera  or  film  to  use  on  a 
certain  job  or  where  to  locate 
a  particular  piece  of  equipment. 
Students  looking  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  careers  in  photojournal¬ 
ism.  Somebody  seeking  a  job  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Or  a  job  in  a  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  seeking  a  particular  person. 

The  ad  plates  for  NPP  maga¬ 
zine.  Telegrams  about  stories 
due  in  NPP.  Letters  back  and 
forth  from  the  10  regional  vice- 
presidents  of  NPPA.  “Actually, 
we  sometimes  seemed  to  have 
more  correspondence  between 
the  office  and  people  who  were 
not  regional  vicepresidents,” 


JOE  COSTA:  I'm  goinq  to  writ*  to  tho  J-tchoolt  and  sea  if  they  want 
any  of  the  stuff  we  saved  .  .  . 
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CLAUDIA  SABLE:  Even  the  wives  of  fhese  guys  must  be  behind  them 
100  percent  to  let  them  spend  the  time  they  do  working  for  NPPA  .  .  . 


Claudia  informed.  “From  people 
who  needed  jobs,  or  did  some- 
thinsr  which  rated  congratula¬ 
tions,  that  sort  of  thing.” 

And  the  national  NPPA  con¬ 
ventions.  “I  went  with  Joe  to 
the  one  two  summers  ago,” 
Claudia  said.  “We  took  a  shop¬ 
ping  l)ag  full  of  work  so  Joe 
could  dictate  on  the  plane.  The 
shopping  bag  lasted  as  far  as 
the  Atlanta  airport  where  it 
gave  out  completely  right  in  the 
terminal.” 

For  the  23-year-old  Claudia, 
the  world  of  NPPA  would  end 
sometime  that  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  The  day  the  Mirror  folded, 
she  was  hired  by  King  Features 
in  another  capacity  a  few  flights 
up  in  the  same  building.. 

Joe  was  looking  at  some  old 
photographs.  “We’re  shipping 
what  we  don’t  throw  away  today 
up  to  Hardale’s.  They’re  giving 
us  a  couple  of  weeks  to  go 
through  it.  We  have  to  get  it 
moved  from  here  and  we’ll  be 
tossing  tons  of  stuff  out. 

“As  soon  as  John  Faber, 
NPPA  historian,  gets  back  in 
town,  we’ll  go  over  it  together 
and  keep  what’s  important.  Old 
photo  equipment  and  famous 
photographs  are  going  to  the 
Smithsonian.  We  didn’t  toss  out 
any  digests  of  the  Rochester 
Photo  Conference.  Or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  of  lectures. 
Here’s  one — ‘Imagination  Makes 
the  Difference.’ 

“I’m  going  to  write  to  some 
of  the  J-schools  and  see  if  they 
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want  any  of  the  stuff  we  saved. 
If  any  colleges  are  interested, 
they  can  get  in  touch  with  me  at 
our  new  address.  You  know.  I’ll 
bet  we’ve  had  over  a  hundred 
students  contacting  us  here  over 
the  years  for  material.  One 
who  made  use  of  our  files  just 
completed  a  Master’s  thesis  on 
photojournalism.  I’ve  got  a  copy 
of  it  packed  away  someplace.” 

Piles  of  Pictures 

Joe  waved  a  hand  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  full  boxes.  One 
held  a  large  assortment  of  pho¬ 
tographs.  NPPA  conventions. 
NPPA  queen  pageants.  NPPA 
contest  winners.  He  picked  up  a 
couple  of  pictures  from  his  desk 
and  looked  for  a  box.  One 
showed  Joe  and  another  NPPA 
officer  presenting  President 
Harry  'Truman  with  The  Com¬ 
plete  Book  of  Press  Photogra¬ 
phy,  Another  recorded  Joe  doing 
a  show  during  the  early  days  of 
television.  The  program  was 
called  Photographic  Horizons, 
he  said. 

Joe  dug  into  a  pile  under  his 
desk.  “Hey,  look  at  this.”  '  He 
started  dusting  off  something 
with  a  rag  then  held  up  a  bottle 
of  Beefeater  Gin.  “How  about 
martinis  before  lunch?” 

Claudia  led  everybody  back  to 
a  smaller  room  which  housed  a 
refrigerator,  sink,  mirror  and 
a  rack  for  coats.  The  refrigera¬ 
tor  held  a  half-full  bottle  of 
grapejuice,  about  20  boxes  of 
film  and  trays  of  ice  cubes. 
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By  now,  Sam  Wilkes  and  Eric 
Hedlund  had  joined  the  party. 
Wilkes  was  a  long-time  King 
Features  photographer ;  Hed¬ 
lund,  one  of  the  Sunday  Mirror 
Magazine  staffers,  had  joined 
King  after  the  paper  folded. 

Claudia  set  out  the  glasses 
and  dropped  in  the  ice  cubes. 
Joe  mixed  and  poured,  then 
handed  out  the  martinis.  Every¬ 
body  raised  their  glasses  as  Joe 
Co.sta  said: 

“Luck  to  all  of  us.” 


Ulerich  Heads  PNPA 
College  Liaison  Group 

University  Park,  Pa. 

William  K.  Ulerich,  publisher 
of  the  Clearfield  Progress,  has 
been  named  the  first  chairman 
of  the  new  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  — 
Penn  State  Journalism  Liaison 
Committee. 

The  committee,  formed  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  PNPA-Penn  State 
Journalism  Advisory  Committee, 
will  maintain  liaison  between  the 
publishers’  group  and  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University,  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  forum  for  discussion  of 
matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
publishers,  the  university,  and 
the  School  of  Journalism. 


Paper  Saves  Building 
On  Newspaper  Row 

Boston 

“Parnassus  Comer”  will  live 
again  thanks,  in  part,  to  the 
Boston  Globe. 

Parnassus  was  a  famed  Greek 
mountain  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  of  Greek  mythology; 
“Parnassus  Corner”  is  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  Old  Comer 
Book  Store,  where  Longfellow, 
Emerson,  Whittier,  Holmes  and 
Hawthorne  used  to  browse  in 
the  19th  century. 

The  famed  edifice,  built  in 
1712,  had  been  threatened  with 
demolition  as  part  of  Boston’s 
massive  urban  renewal  program. 

But  some  historical-minded 
Bostonians  acquired  funds  and 
took  title  to  the  property.  Once 
ownership  was  acquired,  tenants 
were  needed  to  insure  the  build¬ 
ing’s  future. 

'The  Globe  announced  recently 
that  it  will  occupy  the  first  floor 
of  the  building  as  its  downtown 
office  and  already  has  begun 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
ground  floor. 

The  decision  by  the  Globe 
returns  a  newspaper  to  Boston’s 
once  famous  Newspaper  Row, 
where  the  Post,  Globe,  Adver¬ 
tiser,  Transcript  and  Herald- 
Traveler  once  maintained  their 
plants. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


THE  BATTLE  OF  LEVITTOWN 


Bv  Rick  Frieflman 


A  pitched  battle  to  restore  the 
original  name  of  Willinpboro  to 
Levittowm,  N.  J.,  has  directly 
involved  a  4,00()-circulation 
weekly,  Levittown  Life,  and  has 
indirectly  broujfht  the  17,000 
daily  circulation  Levittown- 
Bttrlinfffim  County  Timeit  in  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  the 
24,000  population  community 
live  in  houses  built  by  Levitt  & 
Sons  Inc.  (There  are  akso  Levit- 
towns  a  few  miles  away  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  on  Long  Island.) 
The  issue  will  be  decided  in  the 
general  election  Nov.  5. 

Stanley  Goldstein,  Levittown 
Life’s  editor  and  publisher,  said 
his  paper  has  been  economically 
pressured  because  of  his  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  name  change. 

William  J.  Levitt,  designer  of 
Levittown,  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bank  of  Levittown, 
has  called  these  alleg^ations 
“lies.” 


The  Burlington  County  Times 
has  accused  Levittown  Life  of 
crying  “pressure”  from  big  busi¬ 
ness  to  cover  up  its  own  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties. 


In  May,  the  weekly  printed  a 
story  that  a  referendum  couivi 
be  put  on  the  ballot  this  year 
to  change  the  name.  (In  1959,  i 
referendum  won  by  80  votes  and 
changed  the  name  from  Willing- 
boro  to  Levittown.)  A  “Citizens’ 
for  W’illingboro  Committee”  was 
formed  and  petitions  circulated. 
More  than  2,100  signatures  were 
obtained  and  this,  Mr.  Goldstein 
said,  was  when  his  troubles  be- 


Cull(‘d  in  Note 


His  side  of  the  story  goes  like 
this: 


On  Aug.  26,  the  Bank  of 
Levittown  called  a  demand  note 
of  $2,200  on  which  Levittown 
Life  was  making  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  The  bank  said  he  was 
delinquent  in  payments.  He  says 
he  never  was  over  16  days  late. 
Mr.  Goldstein  met  with  Mr. 
Levitt  a  week  later. 


commit  myself  and  we  left  it 
that  way.” 

Mr.  Goldstein  said  his  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Malcolm  E.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  a  .stockholder  in  Levittown 
Life  Inc.,  urged  him  to  change 
his  stand.  But  on  Oct.  10,  Mr. 
Goldstein  wrote  another  edito¬ 
rial  calling  for  the  name  change. 
On  Friday,  Oct.  11,  he  received 
notice  that  the  note  had  to  be 
paid  in  full  by  Monday,  Oct.  14. 
He  met  the  deadline. 


Kcolraining  Order 


Mr.  Kennedy,  a  co-signer  of 
the  note,  then  petitioned  the 
court  to  restrain  Levittown  Life 
from  publishing  and  to  put  it 
in  custodial  receivership.  The 
is.sue  of  Oct.  17  w'ent  to  press 
but  it  was  held  up  at  the  post 
office.  The  editor  had  the  pa- 
l>ers  removed  and  a  Save  Our 
“Life”  Committee  was  formed. 
According  to  Mr.  Goldstein,  180 
people  delivered  5,000  papers. 
The  committee  also  raised  $3,- 
000  to  keep  Levittown  Life  go¬ 
ing. 

The  Oct.  17  editorial  asserted 
nothing  was  the  matter  with  the 
name  “Willingboro”  except  that 
“William  J.  Levitt  himself 
doesn’t  like  it.”  Mr.  Goldstein 
told  his  readers  he  was  being 
pressured  to  retract  his  stand 
and  that  advertising  had  been 
withdrawn  from  his  paper. 
(Levittown  Life  ran  20  tabloid 
pages  on  Oct.  3;  16  tabloid  pages 
on  Oct.  10;  16  tabloid  pages  on 
Oct.  17.) 

According  to  Delbert  Jones,  a 
member  of  the  Save  Our  “Life” 
Committee,  tw'o  bundles  of  the 
Oct.  17  issue  w-ere  bought  up  by 
one  pei-son. 

The  daily  Times  ran  an  edi¬ 
torial  Oct.  18  charging  the  name 
change  had  gi*own  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  true  importanqe, 
the  issue  was  “caught  in  a  rage 
of  emotionalism”  and  the  refer¬ 
endum  had  become  “part  of  a 
vicious  whispering  campaign  of 
vague  accusations  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  truths.” 


“He  asked  me  to  give  him  one 
reason  why  the  bank  should 
play  ball  with  me,”  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein  said.  “I  told  him  I  didn’t 
see  where  I  had  done  anything 
anti-Levitt.  He  said:  ‘What 
about  the  name  change?’  And 
the  conversation  continued  along 
those  lines.  It  was  on  a  Tues¬ 
day  and  I  was  told  that  I  still 
had  time  to  write  an  editorial 
reversing  my  position.  I  didn’t 


reports  from  the  custodial  re-  was  bom  on  Oct.  6,  1918.  Et| 
ceiver.  year,  to  show  how  the  ))apeti 

growing,  it  runs  her  pictm 

Levitt’s  I^etter  *  *  • 


The  next  day,  Mr.  Levitt  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  every  home- 
owner  “to  set  the  record 
straight.”  The  gist  of  his  mes¬ 
sage  was: 

He  had  not  seen  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein  since  early  September  and 
had  only  seen  him  then  at  Mr. 
Goldstein’s  request  to  talk  about 
the  bank  note.  The  note  had  been 
called  in  August. 

Mr.  Levitt  said  the  name 
change  referendum  and  the  bank 
note  had  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other.  He  contended  the  note 
had  been  called  in  because  it 
was  in  default  and  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein’s  paper  owned  nothing 
substantial  and  Levitto^vn  Life 
w’as  “virtually  judgment  proof.” 

Mr.  Levitt  added  in  his  letter 
that  he  would  like  to  see  the 
name  of  Levittown  preserved. 


Fiver  Di»>lribulefl 


A  handbill  distributed  by  the 
“Life”  Committee  announced 
that  a  trust  fund  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  to  be  offered  to  the 
court  as  evidence  that  Levittowm 
Life  was  not  insolvent.  A  prom¬ 
issory  note  was  offered  for  any 
amount  over  $25. 

Levittown  Life’s  issue  of  Oct. 
24  came  out  a  day  late. 

The  next  day,  the  daily  Times 
ran  a  story  saying  creditors 
were  still  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  outstanding  claims  against 
Mr.  Goldstein  for  a  1957  un¬ 
discharged  bankruptcy  and  there 
was  a  possibility  the  money  be¬ 
ing  raised  by  the  “Life”  Com¬ 
mittee  could  go  to  this  purpose. 


THURSDATA 


It  further  claimed  that  an 
“irresponsible  element”  sought 
to  convince  the  towm  “that  every 
person  and  organization  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  name  of 
Levittown  is  a  tool  of  big  busi¬ 
ness  or  vague  ‘outside  influ- 


On  Oct.  23,  a  judge  granted 
Levittov/n  Life  permission  to 
continue  publishing  at  Mr.  Gold¬ 
stein’s  and  the  committee’s  own 
expense,  conditioned  on  weekly 


FIRE  PREVENTION  -Com 
ier-Life  Publications,  four  we*l. 
lies  in  Brooklyn,  printe<l  a  woi^. 
and-picture  four-part  series  (« 
Fire  Prevention  W’eek  call*; 
“24  Hours  with  Engine  255,’ 
Courier-Life  Editor  Stuart  Ii. 
Bykofsky  spent  a  day  with  tb 
firemen  and  reported  their 
’round-the-clock  routine. 


EVERYBODY  HELPS  _  All 
employes  assisted  profcssioiul 
movers  when  the  Downey 
(Calif.)  Southeast  News  made 
a  weekend  move  from  old  quar¬ 
ters  to  a  15,600-square  foot 
plant.  The  old  quarters  werr 
razed  almost  as  the  t  lansfer 
w'as  completed. 


ANNIVERSARY— The  Hunt¬ 
ington  (N.  Y.)  Long-l blander 
on  Sept.  26  celebi  ated  its  125th 
birthday  with  an  anniversary 
issue  of  56  pages. 


FOR  FOOD  LOVERS  —  .Woa- 
hattan  East,  weekly  m  wspaper 
covering  upper  Manhattan’i 
“Silk  Stocking  District,”  pub¬ 
lished  its  annual  Gourmet  Foods 
Supplement  on  Oct.  31. 


New  Jersey  Group 
Buys  2  Weeklies 


RECRUITMENT  —  The  Wil- 
liamsville  (N.  Y.)  Amherst  Bee, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  held  an  all-day  seminar 
on  Journalism  Nov.  2  at  the 
Williamsville  Central  High 
School.  Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark 
and  his  staff  helped  arrange  the 
program. 


Englewood,  N.  J. 

Acquisition  of  2  weeklies:  the 
Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Sun 
from  Charles  Gaulkin,  and  the 
Closter  (N,  J.)  Bergen  Reviev 
from  Sidney  Leibl  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lindley  G,  Paskus 
president  and  publisher  of  Pali 
sades  Publishers  Incorporated 
here. 

The  Palisades  Publishers 
group  also  includes  the  Englt 
wood  Press-Journal,  the  Tena- 
fly  Press-J oumal,  the  Leonk 
Life,  the  Tena  fly  Northern  V<d 
ley  Tribune,  and  the  Bergcnfkld 
Times  Review. 


TWICE-WEEKLY— The  New 
Milford  (Conn.)  Times  switched 
Oct.  8  to  a  twice-weekly  (Tues- 
day-Thursday)  newspaper.  The 
first  issue  of  the  Times  in  off¬ 
set  had  appeared  on  July  11. 


ANNUAL  AFFAIR  —  The 
Maywood  (N.  J.)  Our  Town 
celebrated  its  15th  birthday  on 
Oct.  3  by  running  a  front  page 
picture  of  Pat  Kelley.  Pat  was 
the  Maywood  baby  born  closest 
to  the  day  that  Our  Town  itself 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Los  Alamitos,  Calit 

Robert  Bennett  and  Robert 
Lienau,  owners  of  Approved 
Printing  who  printed  the  week 
ly  Los  Alamitos-Cy press  Enter 
prise  for  Publisher  Don  Desfor 
have  purchased  the  newspaper 
and  persuaded  former  publisher 
Dale  Kroesen  to  return  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  purchase  enabled  Mr. 
Desfor  to  embark  on  a  long 
awaited  project  of  going  tO' 
Africa  to  serve  on  the  staff 
Dr.  Albert  Schw’eitzer,  with  ar 
rangements  to  contribute  to  t 
Associated  Press,  the  Natioruil 
Observer  and  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company.  Mr.  Desfor  i» 
a  veteran  photographer  and 
public  relations  executive. 
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Paterson  Call 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

On  the  board,  voting  is  per 
capita,  not  per  share.  Hence 
plaintiff  stockholders  have  no 
real  minority  protection  even  as 
against  other  minority  stock¬ 
holding  members  of  the  board. 

“It  is  equally  odious  to  con¬ 
sider  either  that  (1)  Peggy 
Dodds  Williams  (or  her  son) 
control  the  ‘one  share’  members 
of  the  lx)ard  or  (2)  the  ‘one 
share’  memljers  of  the  board 
control  the  entire  paper  enter¬ 
prise.” 

In  answer  to  the  defendants’ 
assertion  that  Mr.  Sallee  at  the 
time  he  first  purchased  stock 
“was  fully  cognizant  of  all  the 
deficiencies  of  management,”  the 
plaintiffs  assert  that  “the 
record  does  not  reveal  that  Sal¬ 
lee  had  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  losses;  that  he  had  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  treasury  stock  trans¬ 
actions;  that  he  had  knowledge 
of  the  conversion  and  diversions 
of  corporate  funds ;  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  the  particulars  of 
mismanagement.” 

IlrniK  Uiiexplaiiipd 

The  plaintiffs  point  out  that 
their  discoveries  were  made  as 
a  result  of  the  partial  opening 
of  the  books  which  was  “pro¬ 
cured  through  recourse  to  the 
formality  of  litigation.” 

“In  fact,  to  date  there  are  a 
great  many  items,”  the  plain¬ 
tiffs’  reply  brief  asserts,  “which 
remain  unexplained  with  respect 
to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.” 

The  plaintiffs’  brief  states 
that  “in  addition  to  any  tech¬ 
nical  argument  the  record  does 
not  support  the  attack  made  by 
the  defendants  on  the  status  of 
Robert  Williams  Jr.,  a  cousin  of 
the  present  publisher,  or  John  J. 
Sweeney.  As  a  witness,  Robert 
Williams  Jr.  testified  that  he 
had  undertaken  his  own  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  company  even  in 
1957.  He  stated  that  he  discon¬ 
tinued  the  investigation  when 
his  sister,  Helena  Savage,  was 
“threatened.” 

The  plaintiffs’  brief  continues 
as  follows:  “John  J.  Sweeney’s 
deposition  gives  no  support  to 
defendants’  assertion  that  he 
lacks  status  to  sue.  When  under 
examination  by  defense  counsel, 
Mr.  Sweeney  said  he  first  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  starting  suit 
when  Sandy  (Henry  A.  Williams 
III)  took  over.  Before  Sallee 
started  the  suit  Sweeney  told 
him  that  he  certainly  would  go 
along  with  the  suit  because  he 
didn’t  think  that  things  were 
right.  Sweeney’s  testimony 
established  that  he  voluntarily 
and  without  reservation  entered 


into  the  litigation.  Before  the 
suit  Sweeney  knew  that  it  would 
allege  the  claims  of  mismanage¬ 
ment. 

“Sweeney’s  interest  in  the 
litigation  is  explained  by  him 
when  he  said  that  his  ‘heart  and 
soul’  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
success  of  that  newspaper  after 
he  had  ‘put  so  many  years  in 
it’.” 

Wrongs  .Specified 

The  defendants  contend  “there 
is  no  evidence  here  that  the 
alleged  misconduct  or  wrongs 
complained  of  in  the  complaint 
were  either  continuing,  uncon¬ 
summated  or  recurrent.”  The 
plaintiff’s  reply  asserts  that  the 
defendants  “err  in  concluding 
that  there  is  not  evidence  of 
cover-ups  or  continuing  or  un¬ 
consummated  or  recurring 
wrongs,”  and  point  out : 

“(a)  The  improper  salaries 
Henry  A.  Williams  III  continued 
to  draw  after  Sallee  acquired  his 
stock,  (b)  The  continuing  in¬ 
debtedness  on  account  of  the 
illegal  loans,  (c)  The  continuing 
book  entries  covering  up  the 
furniture  deal  which  remained 
an  open  item  until  May  1959 
and  the  false  entry  showing  pay¬ 
ment  by  Keystone,  (d)  Con¬ 
tinued  maintenance  of  records 
showing  Peggy  Dodds  Williams 
as  being  entitled  to  about  2,098 
shares  and  the  continued  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  voting  and  other 
rights  as  far  as  a  stockholder 
owning  that  many  shares,  (f) 
Continued  refusal  to  permit  full 
inspection  of  original  book  en¬ 
tries,  vouchers,  bills,  checks, 
etc.  even  up  to  the  time  of  the 
trial.” 

In  the  plaintiffs’  main  brief 
it  is  asserted  that,  “The  factual 
evidence  supporting  the  specific 
acts  complained  of  spell  out  a 
continuous  course  of  illegal  con¬ 
duct  in  which  defendants  con¬ 
spired  and  joined  in  together. 
That  illegal  and  oppressive 
course  of  conduct  recurred  and 
continued  during  the  time  when 
all  plaintiffs  to  this  action  were 
stockholders.” 

-Slock  Purchase 

The  defendant’s  brief  contends 
that  the  purchase  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  stock  by  Mrs.  Williams 
was  entirely  legal  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company.  The 
plaintiffs’  opposition  to  this  con¬ 
tention  is  expressed  as  follows: 

“Three  days  after  Sallee  be¬ 
came  a  stockholder  of  record 
Mrs.  Williams  purchased  147 
shares  of  treasury  stock.  This 
was  but  a  continuance  of  the 
course  of  conduct  engaged  in  by 
the  defendants  in  1954  when  the 
corporation  sold  her  219  M 
shares  of  treasury  stock.  In 
previous  years  she  purchased 
75  and  47 shares  making 


thereby  a  total  of  489  shares 
purchased  from  treasury  with¬ 
out  offers  being  made  to  the 
public  or  other  stockholders. 

“The  company  took  a  loss  of 
$3,700  in  her  1954  purchases. 
The  stock  constituted  a  block 
that  was  supposed  to  have  been 
purchased  by  the  grandmother. 
Helena  Williams  Savage,  a  de¬ 
fendant,  testifying  on  direct 
examination  for  the  plaintiff 
explained  the  machinations  sur¬ 
rounding  that  sale.  The  1959 
purchase  involved  a  sale  by  the 
corporation  for  $500  less  than 
the  corporation  had  paid.  The 
real  wrong  was  not  merely  the 
financial  loss  to  the  corporation 
but  the  fact  that  the  sale  in¬ 
volved  a  breach  by  the  board  and 
Mrs.  Williams  of  fiduciary  duties 
owed  to  minority  shareholders.” 

The  plaintiffs’  principal  brief 
argues  that  “the  trial  court 
erred  in  failing  to  appoint  an 
equitable  receiver  for  the  cor¬ 
poration  where  the  court  found, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  guilty  of 
mismanagement,  incompctency 
and  wrongdoing.”  In  support  of 
their  argument  the  plaintiffs 
assert : 

“It  is  apparent  that  Williams 
III  was  guilty  of  diverting  cor¬ 
porate  funds;  that  Peggy  Dodds 
Williams  used  her  directorship 
and  her  position  as  a  majority 
stockholder  for  her  own  ad¬ 
vantage  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  corporation  and  minority 
stockholders ;  that  Ramundo 
(general  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer)  had  participated 
in  and  attempted  to  cover  the 
wrongful  acts  by  a  manipulation 
of  corporate  records  and  books 
both  before  and  after  he  became 
an  employee  of  the  Call;  that 
Samuel  Raff  (former  editor)  has 
been  associated  with  the  Call  for 
20  years  and  has  tolerated  the 
behavior  of  Williams  III  and 
Peggy  Williams;  and  that 
Walter  Van  Riper  (attorney  for 
the  Williams’)  sympathetic  to 
Williams  III,  was  made  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  merely  to  lend 
an  aura  of  respectability.” 


The  plaintiffs’  brief  further 
declares  that  “the  defendants 
failed  to  sustain  their  burden” 
and  quotes  the  trial  court  as 
having  been  constrained  to  say: 
“The  court  takes  its  position  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  there  has 
b^n  considerable  evidence  of 
mismanagement,  ineptness  and 
improper  business  practice.”  The 
brief  cites  the  trial  court’s 
opinion  “with  respect  to  the  fal¬ 
sification  of  the  minute  book  of 
1959”  as  an  act  which  was  a 
“schemed  connivance  and  is  to 
be  condemned.” 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  in 
view  of  proofs  at  the  trial  and 
the  court’s  comments,  “a  sub- 
-stantial  burden  necessarily  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  defendants  to 
come  forward  and  explain  or 
attempt  to  justify  their  conduct. 
It  ought  be  no  answer  merely  to 
assert  that  after  some  of  the 
skullduggery  was  unearthed  the 
board  ratified  or  sanctioned  the 
wrongdoings.” 

• 

Frederick  W.  Giesel, 

S-H  Executive,  Dies 

Cincinnati 

Frederick  W.  Giesel,  business 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Pont 
&  Times-Star,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  died  here  Oct.  27 
after  an  illness  of  10  days.  He 
was  70. 

Mr.  Giesel  came  to  Cincinnati 
as  business  manager  of  the  Post 
in  1935,  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  when  the  paper  became 
the  Post  &  Times-Star  in  1958. 
He  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Kans., 
and  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  He  took  his 
master’s  degree  in  psychology 
from  the  University  of  Chicago, 
then  taught  school  and  served 
three  years  in  the  army  in 
World  War  I.  After  military 
service  he  went  with  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  He  joined 
Scripps-Howard  in  1929  in  the 
business  office  in  Chicago,  and 
in  1932  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Akron  Times- 
Press. 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
All  Horsepowers 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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Mme.  Nhu 
Reporters 

Madame  Nhu  has  been  called 
everything  from  a  “Dragon 
Lady”  to  a  “Hollywood  Cleo¬ 
patra.”  Her  visit  to  the  United 
States  caused  mixed  emotions 
and  a  large  press  coverage. 

National  Educational  Televi¬ 
sion  presented  on  Oct.  23  “At 
Issue:  The  Press  and  Mrs.  Nhu,” 
in  which  Louis  Lyons,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at 
Harvard,  was  host  to  eight  news¬ 
men  in  examining  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  press  cover¬ 
age  Mrs.  Nhu  has  received. 

In  answer  to  why  Mrs.  Nhu 
came  to  the  U.  S.,  Herbert 
Kamm,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  and 
Sun,  replied  “.  .  .  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes”  in  behalf  of  the 
Diem  regime  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

Richard  Wald,  national  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  concluded  that  “her  decision 
to  come  here  was  on  the  basis 
of  vanity  more  than  anything 
else,  as  she  wants  to  be  a  great 
international  figure.” 

Vi  as  (kiveruge  Justified? 

Mr.  Lyons  questioned  whether 
her  news  value  justified  the  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  Mme.  Nhu  has 
received. 

Barrett  McGum  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  president 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  which  issued  the  first 
invitation  to  her,  said,  “We  make 
a  policy  on  interviewing  all  the 
major  news  figures  of  the  world, 
and  we  ielt  that  Madame  Nhu 
had  become  so  controversial  and 
so  significant  as  an  exponent 
of  a  point  of  view  in  Viet  Nam 
that  it  was  important  to  have 
her  visit  the  Club.” 

Bryson  Rash,  NBC,  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club, 
agreed  she  was  newsworthy  but 
added  that  newsworthiness 
snowballs  as  the  coverage  gets 
greater.  Elsie  Carper,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  president  of  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  National  Press  Club,  com¬ 
mented: 

“I  don’t  believe  reporters 
create  newsworthy  figures.  I 
think  they  emerge  by  virtue  of 
their  own  personalities  and  the 
positions  they  hold.” 

Harry  Homewood,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Tim.es,  said  Mrs.  Nhu  is  news 
—  “but  not  necessarily  worthy.” 

BecauKC  of  Beauty? 

All  journalists  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Nhu  is  glamorous,  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  — 
a  cover  girl.  Mr.  Lyons  asked 
the  newsmen  if  she  would  have 


Effective? 

Dubious 

gotten  that  play  if  she  were  not 
so  beautiful. 

An  overwhelming  yes  was  the 
answer  to  that  question.  Mr. 
Rash  summed  it  up  this  way: 

“I  think  that  what  she  has 
to  say  is  the  important  thing, 
and  to  have  it  in  such  a  beauti¬ 
ful  package  is  a  plus  value  in 
this  particular  case.” 

Richard  Morehead  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  News  reluctantly 
conceded  her  beauty  but  felt  it 
was  wrong  to  “glamorize  those 
who  do  not  earn  respect.”  He 
thought  we  would  be  better  off 
if  she  had  stayed  home. 

KcKpoiiHibility  of  PresK 

“At  one  point,”  said  Mr. 
Lyons,  “a  high  government  offi¬ 
cial  expressed  dismay  at  the 
lavish  press  coverage  of  Mrs. 
Nhu.  Well,  did  the  press  have 
a  responsibility  to  take  our  gov¬ 
ernment’s  attitude  into  ac¬ 
count?” 

Mr.  Rash  felt  that  if  the  gov¬ 
ernment  were  to  dictate  the  way 
certain  stories  should  be  played, 
this  country  would  no  longer 
have  a  free  press. 

Mr.  Wald  replied  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  handled  the  situa¬ 
tion  “pretty  well.”  “I  think,”  he 
added,  “Madame  Nhu  will  go 
her  way  and  we’ll  go  on  report¬ 
ing  her,  responsibly  I  hope,  and 
the  country’s  stuck  with  her.” 

Did  her  appearances  in  the 
U.  S.  help  or  hinder  the  case  of 
her  family  regime? 

Mr.  Homewood  felt  that  lack 
of  exposure  could  harm  her  and 
that  elaborate  press  coverage 
adds  to  her  power.  Mr.  Rash 
said  it  was  too  early  to  tell 
whether  she  had  a  positive  im¬ 
pact  on  the  U.  S.  government. 
And  Miss  Carper  doubted 
whether  she  has  “changed  any 
minds  here  in  the  United 
States.” 

Helped  Herself 

Finally  Marquis  Childs,  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist,  replied  that 
Mrs.  Nhu  did  not  put  pressure 
on  the  American  policy  toward 
Viet  Nam. 

“In  my  opinion,”  Mr.  Childs 
said,  “she  has  not  helped  the 
country,  she  has  not  helped  her 
government.  She  may  perhaps 
have  helped  herself.  She  may 
even  have  helped  her  own  fam¬ 
ily.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
she  has  contributed  to  a  better 
relationship  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Saigon,  between  the 
American  ambassador  and  the 
people  here  in  Washington  who 
make  policy.” 


“Mrs.  Nhu’s  story  tapered  off 
when  she  left  New  York,”  Mr. 
Lyons  summed  up,  “and  it  was 
hard  to  follow  then.  This  too 
was  characteristic  of  the  press; 
continuity  is  not  its  strong 
point.” 

Most  newsmen  agreed  that 
Mrs.  Nhu  had  reached  her  satu¬ 
ration  point  at  the  end  of  her 
first  week  here.  The  Oct.  17 
headline  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  tenth  day  of  her  visit 
reflected  that  feeling.  It  read: 

“Madame  Nhu  Attacks  Ameri¬ 
cans  Again.” 

• 

Lee  Group  RetaiuH 
Washin^on  Writer 

Madison,  Wis. 

Appointment  of  Kenneth 
Scheibel  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  four  members  of 
the  Lee  Group  of  Newspapers 
was  announced  here  by  Don 
Anderson. 

Mr.  Scheibel  will  represent  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  of 
Madison;  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  and  the  Missoula 
( Mont. )  Missoulian-Sentinel. 

In  Washington,  Mr.  Scheibel 
formerly  was  with  International 
News  Service,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  He  represents  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal, 
and  writes  a  column  for  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 

• 

Lo8  Angeles  Times 
Names  Haven  M.  E. 

Los  Angeles 

Frank  P.  Haven,  Los  Angeles 
Times  night  managing  editor 
three  years  and  a  22-year  news 
veteran  at  the  Times,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  with  ex¬ 
ecutive  responsibility  for  all 
news  phases  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment,  it  was  announced  by 
Nick  B.  Williams,  editor. 

Mr.  Haven  will  add  to  his 
present  duties  those  of  Frank 
McCulloch,  day  managing  editor 
since  1961,  who  rejoins  Time 
Inc.  at  Hong  Kong.  Mr.  McCul¬ 
loch  was  bureau  chief  of  Time 
in  Los  Angeles  when  he  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mr.  Haven,  50,  started  on  the 
San  Diego  Sun  in  1935. 

• 

D.C.  Bureau  Adds  2 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  has  added  Robert 
C.  Toth  as  national  science  cor¬ 
respondent  and  David  Kraslow 
as  investigative  reporter.  Mr. 
Toth  has  been  with  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Kraslow  reported  for  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Knight  Newspapers 
in  Washington. 


Maurine  Eaitus 


Houston  Post  Names 
Women’s  News  Editor 

Houston,  Tex. 

Maurine  Matthews  Eastui, 
who  was  women’s  director  of 
newspapers  in  Yakima,  Wash., 
for  seven  years,  has  been  named 
women’s  news  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post. 

Mrs.  Eastus,  a  native  Texan, 
began  her  newspaper  work  on 
the  Abilene  Reporter-News  when 
she  was  a  student  at  McMurray 
College.  She  did  further  study 
at  Hardin-Simmons  University, 
Stanford  University  and  the" 
University  of  Houston. 

She  has  been  a  reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer,  city  editor,  roving 
writer-photographer  and  has 
done  advertising  work. 

In  1948,  after  two  years  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  Mrs. 
Eastus  returned  to  Texas  and 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Corput 
Christi  Caller-Times.  She  was 
later  drafted  to  build  a  growing 
women’s  news  department,  which 
she  headed  for  seven  years. 

• 

Trapped  Miners  Make 
Pictures  for  Pool 

The  three  miners  trapped  262 
feet  below  ground  in  a  flooded 
iron  mine  at  Peine,  Germany,  I 
passed  the  time  on  Oct.  29  by 
taking  each  other’s  pictures  with 
a  UPI  camera. 

The  35  mm  camera  was  low¬ 
ered  to  the  miners  in  a  supply 
capsule  by  UPI  photographer 
Hans  Geweiss  under  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  share  the  photos  with 
other  newsmen. 

Two  of  the  pictures  w'ere  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  UPI  network. 

• 

Gross  of  Suspenders 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

Publisher  Wilton  E.  Hall  of 
the  Anderson  Independent  and 
Mail  presented  red  suspenders 
to  144  rural  firemen  in  a  county 
fair  ceremony  recently. 
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Tobacco  Study 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


the  Gerniun  bacteriologist,  in 
1882  had  isolated  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Is  it  true  that  expec¬ 
tations  that  were  formed  of  his 
tuberculin  announced  in  1890  as 
a  remedy  for  consumption  were 
not  fulfilled.  But  the  great  fact 
was  that  a  scientist  had  found 
the  bacillus. 

“Pursuing  another  hypothesis, 
many  physicians  continued  to 
send  patients  to  the  sanitoria, 
which  today  are  being  closed. 
So  great,  however,  was  the 
vested  interest  that  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  Koch’s  dis¬ 
covery. 


Encourages  Research 


Fiction  and  Non-Fiction 

“It  is  easy  to  paint  a  black 
picture  around  tobacco.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  discard  that  which 
does  not  suit  one’s  theory.  The 
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literature  on  tobacco  and  health 
contains  such  a  wide  variety  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  fact  and 
opinion,  that  it  is  difficult  at 
best  to  determine  what  the  facts 
really  are. 

“However,  when  one  considers 
all  the  available  research,  one 
finds  that  much  of  it  does  not  fit 
the  theory  as  presented  by  those 
who  regard  smoking  as  a  serious 
health  hazard. 

“It  is  natural  that  the  head¬ 
lines  usually  go  to  those  who 
suggest  a  possible  answer  to 
health  problems,  or  who  present 
a  new  theory,  or  who  make  a 
charge. 

“However,  a  chorus  of  loud 
voices  saying  tobacco  is  ‘guilty’ 
is  no  substitute  for  research.” 


“That  situation  should  not  be 
repeated  in  the  case  of  cancer 
and  heart  disease.  We  owe  it  to 
our  industry  and  to  the  public 
to  encourage  further  medical 
research  to  resolve  the  as  yet 
unanswered  questions  in  this 
field.” 

Mr.  Allen  reviewed  the  eco¬ 
nomic  importance  of  the  tobacco 
industry,  notably  that  some  17 
million  persons  depend  on  tobac¬ 
co  for  all  or  part  of  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  Some  $3.2  billion  in  excise 
taxes  wrere  paid  by  consumers 
of  tobacco  products  last  year  to 
federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  these 
facts  be  kept  in  mind  when 
“newspapers,  magazines  and 
public  discussions  are  full  of 
material  dealing  with  tobacco 
and  health.” 

“This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
the  industry  is  entitled  to  some 
kind  of  privilege,”  Mr.  Allen 
continued.  “Not  at  all. 

“I  do  believe,  however,  that 
the  industry  is  entitled  to  an 
objective  hearing.  In  many 
cases,  I  am  afraid  we  are  not 
getting  it. 

“Here  are  the  facts  as  we  see 
them.  Stories  almost  every  week 
in  the  press  are  often  not  the 
news  they  seem  to  be.  Those  con¬ 
ducting  campaigns  against  ciga- 
ret  smoking  by  sheer  repetition 
are  giving  the  impression  of 
‘mounting  evidence’  that  smok¬ 
ing  is  responsible  for  various 
health  problems. 

“Actually,  while  there  have 
been  many  resolutions  and  re¬ 
peated  articles  and  stories  about 
smoking  and  health,  my  scien¬ 
tific  advisers  inform  me  that  the 
scientific  situation  continues 
largely  unchanged. 


Many  Possible  Factors 


Mr.  Allen  admitted  that  the 
position  of  the  tobacco  industry 
generally  did  not  make  news. 

“We  do  not  presume  to  know 
the  answers  to  the  question 
about  smoking  and  health.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  the 
original  theory  about  smoking 
and  lung  cancer — the  theory 
that  smoke  was  a  direct,  contact 
carcinogen — has  virtually  been 
abandoned.  Other  theories  about 
how  smoking  might  be  involved 
are  still  theories,  to  be  investi¬ 
gated. 

“In  addition  to  smoking,  world 
scientists  are  continuing  to  in¬ 
vestigate  many  possible  factors 
in  lung  cancer  and  heart  dis¬ 
ease.  These  include  viruses,  pre¬ 
vious  lung  infections,  diet,  stress 
and  strain,  environmental  and 
occupational  pollutants,  and 
many  others. 

“Certainly,  research  on  smok¬ 
ing  must  continue,  but  so  must 
research  along  all  other  possible 
avenues.  I  am  confident  that 
the  scientific  community  will  be 
able  eventually  to  solve  these 
human  health  problems.” 


Once  a  Reporter 


the  1960  report,  reading: 

“As  the  tobacco  industry  con¬ 
tinues  its  support  of  the  search 
for  truth  and  knowledge,  it  must 
recognize,  as  is  always  the  case 
in  true  scientific  research,  there 
can  be  no  promise  of  a  quick 
answer.  The  important  thing  is 
to  keep  on  adding  to  knowledge 
until  the  accumulative  facts 
provide  the  basis  for  a  sound 
conclusion.” 


Povich  Becomes 
Sports  Editor  Again 


Ad  Director  Named 


Michigan  City,  Ind. 

G.  Robert  Averitt  has  been 
named  advertising  director, 
Michigan  City  Newa-Diapatch, 
succeeding  George  A.  T^esco, 
who  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  director  of  public  relations, 
Pullman-Standard  Company, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Averitt  joined  the 
N-D  staff  in  1960  as  business 
manager. 


Washington 

Shirley  Povich,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  been  appointed  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Luther  (Bus) 
Ham. 

Mr.  Povich  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Post  once  before,  from 
1925  to  1935.  He  relinquished 
the  post  to  concentrate  on  his 
column  “This  Morning,”  which 
he  will  continue  to  write  in  his 
new  capacity. 

Bus  Ham,  whose  principal 
field  for  many  years  has  been 
golf,  will  cover  that  sport,  as 
well  as  others,  for  the  Post. 

Assisting  Mr.  Povich  will  be 
Martie  Zad,  executive  sports 
editor,  and  William  Ahlberg,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor. 


Masonic  Press  Club 


LL.D.  for  Columnist 


COLLEGEVILLE,  Pa. 

John  M.  Cummings,  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
will  receive  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Laws  degree  from  Ursinus 
College  here  Nov.  2.  The  degree 
will  be  presented  by  William  D. 
Reimert,  managing  editor  of  the 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  news¬ 
papers,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  at  Ursinus. 


A.  M.  Bramwell,  publisher, 
Chico  Enterprise-Record,  is 
president  of  the  newly-formed 
Masonic  Press  Club  of  Northern 
California.  Lowell  Jessen,  Tur¬ 
lock  Journal;  Walter  M.  Brown, 
Oakland  Tribune  and  Howard 
Freeman,  public  relations,  are 
vicepresidents  with  Neill  Toohy, 
former  editor,  California  Pub¬ 
lisher,  treasurer,  and  Carl  O. 
Olson,  public  relations.  Southern 
Pacific,  secretary. 


Mr.  Allen  will  be  60  Nov.  3.  A 
native  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  the 
heart  of  the  tobacco  belt,  he  had 
served  the  government  for  31 
years  as  a  career  diplomat. 
After  graduation  from  Trinity 
College,  now  Duke  University, 
he  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Durham  Herald-Sun  and  the 
Asheville  Times.  He  succeeded 
James  P.  Richards,  former  Con¬ 
gressman  from  South  Carolina 
as  the  Institute’s  president.’ 

Mr.  Allen  stressed  continu¬ 
ously  through  the  interview  the 
importance  of  continued  re¬ 
search.  He  called  attention  to 
the  latest  report  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  advisory  board  to  the  To¬ 
bacco  Industry  Research  Com¬ 
mittee,  an  entirely  different 
organization  than  the  one  he 
heads,  which  concluded  by  re¬ 
peating  the  last  paragraph  of 
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Controllers 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


It  can  arrange  to  kill  the  ad 
when  it  should  be  killed,  bill  the 
customer  for  it,  maintain  the 
account,  and  furnish  whatever 
credit  infonnation  may  be  re¬ 
quired. 

“With  the  computer,  such  op¬ 
erations  as  marking  the  paper, 
typing  bills,  and  filing  tickler 
documentation  can  be  eliminated 
entirely.” 

The  computer,  Mr.  Billings 
explained,  can  be  used  also  to 
analyze  the  complex  relation¬ 
ships  among  advertising  rates, 
linage,  composing  room  costs, 
circulation  and  subscription  in¬ 
come. 

“It  can  show  management,” 
he  said,  “what  would  happen  to 
these  factors  if  various  changes 
in  the  advertising  rate  structure 
were  .adopted,  and  so  help  man¬ 
agement  to  set  rates  that  will 
produce  the  right  amount  of 
linage  at  the  right  costs  to 
maximize  profit.” 


Pavrfdl  Functions 


With  another  kind  of  data- 
processing  machine,  the  payroll 
for  115  employes  of  the  Alex¬ 
andria  (La.)  Town  Talk  is  now 
completed  in  less  than  four 
hours.  It  formerly  took  up  to 
nine  hours,  said  (Jeorge  B.  Mar¬ 
shall,  the  paper’s  business  man¬ 
ager. 

If  the  paper  is  small  and  can’t 
afford  two  computers,  there  can 
be  understanding  among  depart¬ 
ment  heads  on  pooling  jobs  for 
it  to  do,  advised  P.  L.  Andersson 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  told  how  a  payroll  of 
400  or  so  might  be  processed  in 
four  hours  “even  if  you  have  a 
long  and  complicated  withhold¬ 
ing  statement.” 

Registration  at  the  three-day 
meeting  was  reported  in  excess 
of  200.  INCFO,  established  in 
1947,  has  more  than  500  mem¬ 
bers. 

Jack  W.  Best,  assistant  busi- 
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ness  manager  of  the  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium  -  Item,  was 
elected  president  to  succeed  S. 
F.  Chapman,  Thomson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Toronto. 

Other  officers  are:  First  vice- 
president,  William  C.  Smellage, 
Dcdlatt  (Tex.)  Morning  News; 
second  vicepresident,  John  H.  C. 
Riley,  Toronto  Star;  secretary, 
Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  Thomson 
Newspapers;  and  treasurer, 
George  F.  Egan,  Salt  Lake  City 
Tribune. 


NEA  Workshops 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


tional  advertising  program  in 
his  city  that  places  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  advertisers’  ideas. 

“The  newspaper  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  prepare 
a  rough  draft  of  the  year’s  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns,”  he  said. 
“Then  we  have  a  dinner  meeting 
with  the  retailers  where  changes 
are  proposed  and  agreed  upon. 
The  program  isn’t  changed  after 
the  meeting.” 

He  said  19  special  campaigns 
were  conducted  last  year.  One 
of  the  best  was  called  “Midnight 
Madness,”  where  stores  were 
open  from  8  p.m.  until  midnight. 
The  clerks  and  store  owners 
wore  pajama  costumes.  “Spe¬ 
cials”  were  staggered  to  keep 
the  people  downtown  throughout 
the  evening. 

George  Wilson,  Breckinridge 
County  Herald  News  in  Hardins- 
burg,  Ky.,  told  of  selling  “spon¬ 
sorships”  for  feature  columns. 

“Everything  is  sponsored  on 
radio  and  television,”  he  said. 
“Why  shouldn’t  it  be  done  in 
newspapers?  In  our  paper,  two 
columns  are  sponsored  —  a 
women’s  feature  and  a  column 
drawn  from  our  back  files.  The 
advertiser  has  no  control  over 
what  goes  into  the  column  but 
his  name  is  put  on  it  to  identify 
him  with  bringing  the  column  to 
the  reader.” 


Smaller  Offset  Press 
Brings  in  Advertising 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment 
is  producing  a  new  offset  press 
aimed  at  the  semi-weekly  and 
small  daily  field,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  firm  reported. 

“We  wanted  a  press  which 
would  fit  into  the  smaller  pub¬ 
lisher’s  plant  rather  than  one 
around  which  the  plant  had  to 
be  built,”  said  John  Heiden- 
reich,  at  a  production  workshop. 

Mr.  Heidenreich  said  a  proto¬ 
type  of  the  press  has  been  in  use 
at  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Evening 
Courier  for  six  weeks,  and  man¬ 
agement  there  reported  adver¬ 
tising  linage  hit  an  all-time  high 
for  the  month  after  its  installa¬ 
tion. 


Mr.  Heidenreich  said  the  new 
press  is  named  the  News  King 
and  is  intended  for  a  market 
below  the  Color  King  press.  The 
press  can  be  assembled  in  up  to 
four  units  with  an  hourly  capac¬ 
ity  of  10,000,  delivered  in  half 
or  quarter-fold  in  black  and 
white  with  spot  color. 

“In-line  or  stacked  configura¬ 
tion  of  perfecting  units  and  roll 
stands  is  optional  with  the  News 
King  at  no  extra  cost,”  Mr. 
Heidenreich  said.  “The  publisher 
retains  this  flexibility  when 
adding  new  units  or  he  can 
adjust  press  configuration  to 
suit  changes  in  space  require¬ 
ments. 

He  said  the  new  press  has 
“true  walk-through  features,” 
in  that  there  is  no  drive  shaft 
in  the  way  and  all  adjustments 
can  be  made  from  the  floor  level. 
“There  is  no  need  to  break  the 
web  for  replating,  rollup  or 
washup,”  he  said. 

The  roll  stand  will  handle 
rolls  up  to  40  inches  in  diameter 
and  35%  inches  in  width.  Web 
tension  is  automatically  main¬ 
tained. 


Working  in  Delaware 


Wilmington,  Del. 

New  reporters  with  the  Wil¬ 
mington  News  -Journal  are 
Ralph  Dannheisser,  a  candidate 
for  master’s  degree  at  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  and,  until  last 
February,  with  the  New  York 
Post;  Tom  Daffron,  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  the  Peace 
Corps  and  the  Miami  Herald; 
and  Nan  Clements,  Dover  Bu¬ 
reau,  from  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Post  -  Standard  and  Syracuse 
University. 


Moves  to  McCall’s 


Lois  Benjamin  has  joined  Mc- 
CalVs  as  associate  editor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  Sight  and 
Sound  feature.  She  left  Cowles 
Magazines  and  Broadcasting 
Inc.,  where  she  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Insider's  Newsletter 
since  1959.  Mrs.  Benjamin  pre¬ 
viously  was  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Women’s  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  a  reporter  for  the  Long 
Island  Star-J ouimal.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Philip  Benjamin  is  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times. 


Gems,  Furs  Stolen 


Reiading,  Pa. 

The  theft  of  furs  and  jewels 
valued  at  $108,980  from  his 
Alsace  Road  home  was  reported 
recently  by  Hawley  Quier,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reading  Eagle- 
Times.  The  loot  included  a  dia¬ 
mond  necklace  valued  at  $23,000 
and  three  mink  grarments  valued 
at  $7,100,  according  to  the  po¬ 
lice  records. 


Dallas  News  E 
Has  Share  in  g 
SuburbGrouD 


Dalias,  Tei 

Two  groups  of  Dallas  and 
Tarrant  County  suburban  newi- 
papers  have  merged  into  a  new 
corporation  and  have  added  i 
new  substantial  stockholder. 

Staley  McBrayer,  publisher  o( 
the  News-Texan  papers  in  Irv¬ 
ing,  Grand  Prairie,  Arlington 
and  the  Mid-Cities  area  lietween 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  and  Phil 
McMullen,  publisher  of  the  Gar¬ 
land  Daily  News,  the  Garland 
Herald  and  Richardson  Dailn 
News,  completed  the  consolida- 
tion  which  has  been  under  ne¬ 
gotiation  for  several  months. 

They  also  announced  the  sale 
of  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
new  corporation,  the  News- 
Texan  Inc.,  which  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  all  of  the  suburban 
dailies,  to  the  A.  H.  Belo  Cor¬ 
poration,  publishers  of  the  Dak 
las  Morning  News  and  the 
Texas  Almanac  and  owners  and 
operators  of  Radio  and  Televi¬ 
sion  Stations  WFAA. 

Officers  of  the  News-Texan 
Inc.  are:  Staley  McBrayer, 
board  chairman;  Phil  McMul¬ 
len,  president;  Jenkins  Garrett, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  and 
Austa  McMullen,  secretary. 

News  and  business  staffs  of 
all  of  the  individual  papers  will 
continue  unchanged.  Independ¬ 
ent  editorial  policies  of  all  pa¬ 
pers  will  continue  to  be  locally 
controlled  in  the  individual  com¬ 
munities. 

Printing  production  of  the 
Richardson  and  Garland  news¬ 
papers  will  continue  in  the  Gar¬ 
land  plant,  while  production  of 
the  Irving,  Grand  Prairie,  Ar¬ 
lington  and  Mid-Cities  (serving 
Hurst,  Euless,  Bedford,  Haltmn 
City  and  Richland  Hills)  will 
continue  in  the  company’s  plant 
located  in  the  Great  Southwest 
Industrial  District  in  Arlington. 

The  two  production  plants 
use  the  offset  method  of  print¬ 
ing.  The  Garland  plant  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  on  contract  16 
weekly  and  monthly  publications 
serving  the  Dallas  area. 

Production  capacity  at  the 
Arlington  plant  is  being  ex¬ 
panded. 


Court  Referee 

Chicago 

Charles  Finston,  political  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago’s  American,  has 
been  named  referee  in  Chicago 
Municipal  Court  at  $16,000  a 
year.  He  had  been  with  the 
American  31  years  and  political 
editor  since  1951. 
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Ex-Cubans 
Start  Daily 
In  San  Juan 


classified  section 


from  our  Vast  Nowspopor  Audionce 


ANNOUNC.EMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


San  Juan,  P.  R. 

PrimeriiK  Soticiaa,  a  Spanish- 
lanRuage  daily,  was  launched 
here  Oct.  28  and  in  the  words 
of  its  publisher,  Alberto  Gon¬ 
zalez  Guiterroz,  “is  introducinpr 
in  Puerto  Pico  a  new  style  of 
journalism.” 

“  -  standard-sized 

which  will  be  pub- 
mominfr  except 
bold  head- 


Newtpapers  For  Sale 


Netcspaper  Brokers 


SAUES-^^NANC1NG-APPRAISAI>S 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
liox  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


CENTRAL  FLA.  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  CO.,  over  oO  years  old.  In  $100M 
class.  Proven  earninfts.  $29M  down. 
Pub.  for  20  yrs.  ill.  Brokers  need  not 
write.  Others  must  inclwle  financial 
references  in  first  letter.  Box  663, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VEaiNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
Upland  California 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaiwr  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif, 


FOR  SALE:  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
in  southeastern  N.Y.  State.  Gross  $18.- 
500 — net  to  owner  $6,000.  Good  equip¬ 
ment,  buildintt ;  low  rental  includes 
living  rooms;  arowina  community. 
Owner  should  be  printer.  Priced  less 
than  aross.  State  experience  and  amount 
available  for  down  payment;  not  less 
than  $9M.  Johnson  and  Lynch,  Brokers, 
Newfield.  N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778. 


The  12-paf;:e, 
newspaper 
lished  every 
Sundays,  is  using 
lines  .and  big  pictures  on  page 
one.  “We  have  taken  some  ideas 
from  French  newspapers  such 
as  Paris  Presse  and  France 
Soir,”  Mr.  Gonzalez  declared. 

Primeras  Noticias,  selling  at 
10  cents,  printed  20,000  copies 
of  its  first  edition,  but  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  on  a  normal 
run  of  15,()()(). 

The  newspaper  is  published 
by  Noticias  de  Puerto  Rico  Inc., 
with  Mrs.  Petra  Villafane  de 
Luque  as  president. 

Octavio  Jordan,  managing 
editor,  .said  backers  of  the  ven¬ 
ture  include  Enrique  Campos 
del  Toro,  who  published  the  now 
defunct  Diario  de  Puerto  Rico, 
and  Jose  Coll  Vidal,  who  helped 
found  El  Mundo,  Puerto  Rico’s 
biggest  circulation  daily. 

Others  on  the  staff  of  Prim- 
eras  Noticias  are  Jose  Navarro, 
sports  editor,  Chico  Gracia,  chief 
photographer,  and  Jose  Mon- 
tilla,  advertising  m  a  n  a  g  e  r. 

About  half  of  the  staff  are 
Cubans. 

Primeras  Noticias  is  leasing 
offices  at  ICl  Robles  Street,  in 
Rio  Piedras,  the  university  sec¬ 
tion  of  San  Juan,  and  is  print¬ 
ing  on  the  presses  of  La  Prima- 
vera.  in  the  same  part  of  town. 

“We  plan  a  shop  and  build¬ 
ing  of  our  own  within  one  year,” 

Mr.  Gonzalez  said. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  was  the  pub-  said. 

Usher  of  Ha%^na’s  JomaZ,  which  gchrader,  ANG  rep- 

fTi  r  r  ^  resentative,  has  met  11  times 

^  ^  with  Herald-Examiner  repre- 

.tJ^une20,19o9  sentatives  since  Sept.  6. 

Primeras  Noticias  started 

with  about  50  employes,  at  an  ^  ®  members  in  the 

annual  payroll  of  $360,000.  tiuild  unit. 

Working  capital  was  announced  * 

at  $500,000  by  Mr.  Jordan,  who  Wliat’s  Doing  Section  , 
was  a  columnist  on  Havana’s  .  ,,, 

El  Mundo.  Aurora,  Ill. 

Other  daily  newspapers  pub-  The  Aurora  Beacon-News  re¬ 
lished  in  Puerto  Rico  are  El  cently  published  an  eight-page 
Murulo  and  El  Imparcial,  in  San  tabloid,  “What’s  Doing  in 


SEEING  it  learning  for  Margaret 
Dutcher  and  Linda  Petcoff  at 
Charlet  L.  Scott,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  picture  editor,  thowt  them 
how  to  ute  telephoto  lentet.  The 
girit  were  among  56  at  a  photog¬ 
raphy  teminar  for  Girl  ScouH. 
Long-range  view  of  the  teminar: 
more  gait  taking  pix  for  newt- 
papert. 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinyr. 

LBN  bEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan 


GROSSING  $100,000  &  HEADED  UP! 
Stronft  weekly  located  in  lower  Great 
Lakes  Krowth  area.  About  $30,000  down 
handles.  Write  fully,  DIAL,  Kalamaxoo, 
Mich.  .  .  .  “Buyinyr?  Selliner?  Turn 
right  to  DIAL!" 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lioses.  Marion  R.  Krebbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans. 


Personal  attention  to  each  inquiry  & 
listing.  Expert  appraisals  &  digests. 
Johnson  &  Lynch,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Newfield.  N.  Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778 


1.  NORTHWEST.  Exclusive  weekly. 
$15,000  down. 

2.  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN.  County  seat 
exclusive.  $15,000  down. 

3.  SOUTH  CENTRAL.  County  seat  ex¬ 
clusive.  Priced  at  $45,000.  Excellent 
terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

4.  NORTH  CENTRAL.  Exclusive  week¬ 
ly.  $15,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  maxi¬ 
mum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  lieen  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South’s  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


DEMAND  FOR  PAPERS  IS  GREAT. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sell.  Perhaps  you 
are  listetl  with  others;  it  makes  no 
(jifference — list  with  us.  We  give  quick 
action;  we  have  a  number  of  buyers, 
rexie  Newspapers,  Brokers.  Box  679, 
Gadsden,  Alabama. 


WHO  WANTS  IOWA  EXCLUSIVE 
county  seat?  Two  weeklies,  both  official 
gross  over  $100,000 ;  proven  competency 
4-  $25,000  cash  may  do  it  for  you. 
Wayne  Peterson.  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moor¬ 
head,  Minn. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Newspapers  Wanted 


CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES: 
Wis.  SS.'^M:  Mich.  $31M;  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M ;  Colo.  $70M:  New  Eng. 
$125M;  many  others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 


DAILY.  SEMI-WEEKLY  or  strong 
weekly  in  New  Mexico  or  West  Texas. 
Box  853,  Plainview,  Texas. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  area  with 
growth  potential  or  vertical  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  Write  Box  617,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
serving  rich.  rural  empire,  farm, 
factory  and  construction  payroll.  Blx- 
cept.  plant,  isolated.  Grossing  $150,000, 
growing,  $35,000  down.  Joe.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


I  HAVE  A  BUYE21  looking  for  daily 
priced  $400-$500M.  Experienced  and 
financially  capable.  Go^  community 
more  important  than  geographical  lo¬ 
cation.  Utmost  confidence  assured. 

DEAN  SELLERS,  Newspaper  Broker 
625  E.  Main  St..  Mesa,  Arizona. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  well-established 
and  making  profit.  Fine  location  near 
the  water.  All  or  part  for  sale  to  able, 
active  editor-manager  because  of  own¬ 
er’s  other  interests.  $15. COO  down  with 
good  terms.  Box  637,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  daily  news- 
paper  publisher-owner  interested  in 
buying  or  leasing  daily  in  2600  to  10.000 
circulation  bracket  any  area  U.S,  Will 
deal  with  principal  only  or  attorney.  No 
brokers.  Have  long-time  successful 
record  and  good  financing.  Delicate, 
confidential  negotiations  invited.  Box 
681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VIRGINIA  WEE3KLY  on  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  Goes  Comet,  2  Linos.  Ludlow, 
Under  $50-M,  Terms.  Ed.  O.  Meyer. 
7200  Hermitage  Rd..  Richmond.  Vir¬ 
ginia  23228. 


WISCONSIN  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  6.250  city,  publishes  exclusive  paper 
for  nearby  4.000  city,  offset  production  : 
also  letterpress  job  equipment:  great 
opportunity  for  expansion:  $30,000  re¬ 
quired.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl. 
Bldg.,  Moorhead.  Minn. 


Publication  For  Sale 


Old-established  Internationa!  Hotel 
Monthly  Magazine  offered  for  sale.  Box 
656,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


Public  Notice 


TEXAS  TWIN  WEEKLIES,  in  county 
seat  of  one  of  nation’s  largest  farm 
producing  counties.  Over  $60,000,000  in 
farm  income.  City  population  $140M 
gross.  Daily  potential,  unopposed,  well 
organized,  good  financing  to  qualified 
buyer.  Box  459,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DEAR  ARTHUR 
HALLIBURTON 

We  tried  to  talk  you  out  of 
leaving  us!  Come  on  back — 
your  ^  job  is  ready. 
Pensacola 

misses  your  feature  articles. 
BRADEN  BALL 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

and  printing  business  including  prop¬ 
erty.  Established  over  50  years  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.  1962  Gross  volume  re¬ 
ported  $110.000 — 46%  printing.  Highly 
profitable;  can  net  minimum  of  $27,000 
yearly  to  absentee  management. 

ALEXANDER  SUMMER  CO. 

Realtors 

Queen  Anne  Road,  corner  Cedar  Lane 
Teaneck,  N.  J.  201  TE  6-4500 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Circulation  Advi»or 


ulpment  Mart 

BUY  OR  sei  NEW  OR  USH>  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKb7.PUC 


ARE  YOU  BE!SET  with  circulation  i 
record  keeping  problems?  Offering  part-  ; 
time  cireulation  management  assistance  j 
to  dailies  and  weeklies,  trade  papers  ' 
and  magazines.  Years  of  experience  as  | 
a  circulation  auditor.  Eixcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Realistic  rates.  Travel  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Harry  F.  ESsenbrown,  Box  41, 
I»ng  Beach  Branch,  Beach  Haven,  N.J.  | 

Classified  Consultants 

INDIVIDUALS  or  GROUPS  I 

If  You  Have  Problems  Call  I 

CLASSIFIED  UNLIMITED 
2181  Wisconsin,  Eugene,  Oregon  I 

Job  Printing  1 

PUBLISHING  FACILITIES  j 

Publisher  has  6800  SQ.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  NYC:  will  divide.  Telewriter  • 
connection  to  Washingrton,  D.C.,  Pitts.  ' 
Circulation  fulfillment,  direct  mail,  i 
Black  &  white  newspaper  composition 
and  press  facilities  available  on  job  or  { 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr.  Lawrence,  ; 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3-6663,  or  write 
Box  982.  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Promotion 

Publish  hilarious  First  Family  and 
political  cartoon  book.  Tops,  Top  draw¬ 
ings.  G.  Kampa,  287  S.  Maple.  Oak 
Park.  Ill. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERESCTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINC.— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 

EQUIPMENT  MART 

Composing  Room 


Composing  Room 

COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  SHOP,  2 
Linotype  Comets  with  TTS,  1  TTS  per¬ 
forator,  1  6-year-old  Ludlow,  and  type 
case,  1  Model  E  rebuilt  Elrod,  2  model 
14  Linotypes,  1  flat-bed  press  and  other 
items.  Write  Box  654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOING  OFFSET?  Justowriter,  new  in 
Augrust,  available  on  excellent  terms. 
Nine-point  Galvin,  special  coding,  per¬ 
fect  condition.  Leader  Publishing,  2831 
E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale.  Fla. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLBS 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture. 

j  L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 

111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

I  World's  largest  distributor  of 

;  Newspaper  Form  IVucks 

I  Telephone:  835-1613 

^  Material  for  Sale  ! 

I  FOR  SALE: 

27  Custom  Built  Bound 
I  Volume  Newspaper  Files 

Olive  green  finish,  excellent  condition, 
will  sell  all  or  part,  size  2*%"  deep — 
84"  high — 51"  wide.  All  30  volume  ca¬ 
pacity  one  piece  two  row  adjustable 
roller  shelf  construction  with  roller 
I  type  center  opening  lock  doors  which 
j  disaigtear  into  top  and  bottom  of  cabi- 
;  net.  Write  or  call  Mr.  E.  Lark,  Pur- 
!  chasing  Agent.  Detroit  News,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48231. 

20x26  NuArc  flip  top  piste  maker: 

pert.  cond.  3H  yr.  old  .  $300 

1  Model  "L"  Linotype.  Qd.  oood . $600 

17x17  Robertson  camera.  Sticky  back...  $300 

I  14x22  Open  press  .  $200 

:  17x22  NuArc  Vacuum  frame  platemaker  $  50 

Crucible  .  $  75 

I  Spencer  Pt<  &  LlthoKraphing,  Spencer,  lotra 

Newsprint  For  Sale 

!  APPROXIMATELY  30  TONS  standard 
:  newsprint  62",  46%",  31"  rolls  — 

I  Schenectady  Gazette,  Schenectady,  New 
I  York. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

scon  PRESS— 223/4 

3  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  POLDER  — 
BALLOON  FORMiai  CXILOR  CYL¬ 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  3- 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO- 
MA'nC  TENSIONS  —  AC  126  HP  2 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 

These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  bearing 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  have 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  May 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  or 
full  color  work  and  can  be  immediately 
available. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 

Pony  Autc^late  28A"  cut-oir. 

Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Flat  Shaver. 

Hand  Curved  casting  equipment. 
Curved  routers  any  length. 

30  to  160  HP  motor  drives  AC, 
Control  Boards  for  AC  drives. 

Goss  unit  with  color  cylinder 
23^"  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idsis 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRES.8tS 
COMPLETE  PLANT.S 
MAT  ROLLER.S 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45N 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS  ! 

16  Page  Capacity  i 

Manufactured  1947 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  page 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  i 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  ; 

8  GOSS  UNITS 

Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders. 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders.  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars.  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  Cline 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Nowl  Located  Pasadena,  California. 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


INTERTYPES 


MODEL  F-4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/34  i 
mags.— 4  Molds  | 

MODEL  G-4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags. — 6  Molds 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  &  i 
2/34  mags.— 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-3  Headletter  Machine  —  ' 
3/72  mags.-  4  Molds  ' 


LINOTYPES 


MODEL  33  RANGBMASTER  Head-  i 
letter  Machine  —  2/90  &  2/72  wide  I 
mags. — 6  Molds  \ 

MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/34  ' 
mags. — 6  Molds  i 

All  with  Quadders,  Saws,  Blowers,  ' 
Ellectric  Pots,  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

TTS^-4  New  multi-face  perforators,  in 
original  factory  crates,  with  acces¬ 
sories.  Ben  Shulman  Associates,  60  E.  > 
42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y.  OXford 
7-4690. 

COllPLETO  KMBRRON  HELICAL  GEAR 
motor  drive  for  Linotype  or  Intertype  I 
1  phase  $100;  ten  new  back  jaws  $10. 
each;  new  galleys — 8  x  13 — 60c  eeu:h: 
two  pocket  rebuilt  mold  disc  $40;  one  ' 
new  Margach  feeder  $76;  U  A  Lino.  I 
Mold  $46;  Intertyiw  mags.  72  channel. 
Wm.  Reid  Co.,  2271  Claybourn  Ave.,  I 
Chicago-14,  III.  , 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPETTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy,  now 
available  in  twrforator  tape.  P.O.  Box 
5451.  San  Francisco. 

Photoengraving 

CADET  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  One  year 
old.  Elxcellent  condition.  $2400.  Also  R. 
Hoe  full-page  mat  roller— $1200.  Going 
offset.  The  Trumbull  Times,  Trumbull, 
Conn. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 

16-Page  7/4  and  %  folder — 2  color  pans, 
compensators,  side  lay  register — 60 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive— complete  stereo 
— available  now! 

All  New  1953 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

GUILMONT  FOLDERS 
Combination  or  separate,  single 
or  double  parallel.  High  speed  operation, 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Box  646,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GOSS  OOX-O-TYPE— 8  pages.  Excel, 
cond.  Under  Goss  service  co.  contract. 
$6,000  with  chases.  Suburban  Publica¬ 
tions,  134  N.  Wayne  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 


I  GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16"  | 

I  8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
'  cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 

2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Excellent  condition  —  Available  now! 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses.  > 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590  i 

GUILMONT  laJXTTRONIC  IMPRINTER 
Electronically  controlled  non-stop  im¬ 
printer  with  single  impression  and  two 
plate  cylinders.  Loss  of  copy  in  plate 
changeover  is  from  two  to  five  copies. 
Designed  for  use  on  all  rotary  web 
presses,  rotogravure,  letter  press  and 
offset.  High  speed  oiwration  re<luces 
production  costs.  Quotation  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  648,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter.  Eighth.  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  Inc. 

1637  W.  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 

6  PRESS  UNITS 

21  %"  cut-off.  Color  cylinder  for  four 
color.  Available.  Pony  Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


16-PAGE  FLATBED  PRESS,  new  1956, 
good  condition.  Twinned  Cox-O-Type, 
run  single  or  double.  (I!an  be  seen  in 
(gieration.  Speed  3000  an  hour,  $32,300 
as  is,  where  is.  Box  619,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Use  RaHs  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  witk 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  tack 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOc 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimuei. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E(P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forais 
by  sending  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  DepartmeeL 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertioa; 

3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  bex 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
musurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  it 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classiflld 
display."  The  rate  for  Classified  Disphv 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD* 
VERTISING,  Tumsday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publishm 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Tbird  Av«.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
PbOM  PLcnm  2-7050 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  I96i 


Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


OFFICE  M.\NAGB3R-ACCOtTNTANT 
Experiencol  ;ircountant  with  depart¬ 
mental  mnnr.nement  capabilitiee  needed 
for  aggressive  daily.  Metropolitan  New 
York  area  wish  growing  70-M  publica¬ 
tion.  Good  luiiary.  fringe  benefits.  Box 
462,  Bllitor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  CIRnTL.VriON  MANAGER.  Ex¬ 
cellent  0|>is>itunity  for  well-rounded 
supervisor  or  city  manager.  Must  be 
enthusiastic,  energetic  and  experienced 
in  home  delivery,  single  copy  sales  and 
circulation  promotion:  must  lie  good 
detail  man  and  strong  in  administra¬ 
tion. 

Age  30  to  40.  Aliove-average  educa¬ 
tion.  Stable  employment  history. 

Resume  and  references  to:  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager.  The  Charlotte  News. 
Box  2133.  Charlotte,  N.  C. — 28201. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  WANTED  FOR 
Hayward  Review,  Hayward.  Calif. 


IHsplay  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALES.  Promising 
position  in  Washington  suburb.  Three 
weekly  newspaiicrs.  shoiipers.  Bo.x  567, 
Vienna,  Vn. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING 

CHALLENGE 

Largest  newspaper  in  suburban  Boston 
area,  with  50,000  circulation,  seeks 
ilisplay  advertising  manager  whose 
natur^  attributes  include  leadership 
and  imagination.  Send  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  yourself  in  first  letter  in¬ 
cluding  educational  and  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  Please  include  references.  (All 
applications  will  be  treated  confident!* 
ally.)  Write  to  John  R.  Herbert,  The 
Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.  02169. 


Editorial 


DESKMAN  for  Connecticut  daily.  Gen¬ 
eral  copy  reading,  news  wire  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Fast-growing.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  222,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  offset  daily  in  heart  of  Pacific 
Northwest  outdoor  recreational  area. 
Photography  experience  desirable.  Write 
full  details  including  salary  to:  M.  E., 
Evening  News,  Port  Angeles.  Wash. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  accomplished  rewrite 
i  man,  needed  by  weekly  tabloid  poultry 
I  industry  newspaper.  Prefer  man  25-45, 
I  who  will  take  responsibility  and  its 
rewards.  Familiarity  with  or  interest 
!  in  agriculture  desirable.  Write  fully. 
1  Editor.  THE  POULTRYMAN,  P.  O. 
;  Drawer  A.  Vineland,  N.J. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  North¬ 
ern  New  England  7,000  daily.  Experi¬ 
enced  with  good  references — no  order 
takers.  .Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  588,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


DESK  MAN :  SOM  afternoon  daily, 
Zone  5,  opportunity  for  competent 
copy  editor,  preferably  experienced  in 
layout  with  some  telegraph  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  Position  available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER:  12 
suburban  newspapers  weekly  circulation 
190,000.  Good  background  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  i)romotion  required.  Salary 
Open.  Submit  complete  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience,  employer  references,  family 
status.  Clarke  Pniwrs.  2027  NW  Over- 
ton  St.,  Portland  9.  Ore. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  with 
layout  ability.  Chicago  suburban  chain. 
Send  resume,  salary  expected.  Enter¬ 
prise  Publishing  Co.,  Brookfield,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  | 
Growing  progressive  medium  size  daily  i 
in  a  university  town  in  Zone  5  has  an  ' 
opening  for  a  display  manager. 

Successful  applicant  will  probably  ! 
have  college  training,  !«  between  30-46 
and  !«  a  manager  on  a  smaller  daily 
now. 

All  replies  treated  in  confidence. 
Please  write  stating  qualifications  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements. 

Box  610,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  i 


BXPE3RIEINCED  Display  Salesman  goo<l 
on  copy  and  layout.  Zone  1  small.  5- 
daily.  Pay  open.  Send  resume  in 
initial  correspondence.  Box  611,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

is  going  to  enlarge  its  retail  staff.  It’s 
not  because  we  have  vacancies,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  are  planning  ahead.  We’re 
interested  in  adding  some  iieople  who 
ute  ^  on  the  way  up,  who  have  sales 
ability  and  who  are  likely  to  develop 
managerial  ability.  Candidates  may  be 
on  a  small  paper  or  a  large  one.  The 
ones  we  seek  are  ambitious,  educate<l, 
competitive,  and  under  35.  Write  de- 
tjils  of  education  and  experience  to 
H.  H.  Horton,  Personnel  Director.  The 
Miami  Herald,  1  Herald  Plaza,  Miami, 
riorida  ,83101.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


the  NATION'S  NHWEaT  A.M.  DAIL' 
**  Dro  to  create,  sel 

and  hold  accounts.  Salary  -f-  bonus 
hOTpi^ization,  insurance — other  bene 
**,*•,  Sepd  all  information  first  letter 
to:  James  M.  Hallas 
D  ^dvtg.  Mgr.,  Indiana  Sentinel 
Box  1667,  Highland,  Ind. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  4- 
edition  P.M.  daily:  37'/4  hr  wk.  Bene¬ 
fits,  Salary  $126-$130  range.  Write:  Gil 
Smith,  Managing  Ekl.,  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Utica.  N.Y. 


FEATURE  WRITER  for  weekend 
newspaper  supplement  (magazine  style) 
in  Calif.  Photo  erliting,  layout  helpful. 
Include  story  clips,  references.  Write 
Box  593,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


HERE’S  AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  a 
forward-looking,  aggressive  managing 
editor  with  ideas — in  his  late  .SO’s — to 
grow  with  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  influential  weekly  newspapers 
in  New  Jersey.  ’The  paper,  published  in 
the  county-seat,  has  a  state-wide  and 
nation-wide  reputation  for  liveliness 
and  integrity,  and  a  13,000  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  ’The 
man  we  have  in  mind  must  be  able  to 
formulate  ideas  and  convey  these  to 
his  staff :  he  must  take  an  active 
interest  in  county  and  community 
affairs.  A  pension  plan  and  medical, 
hospitalization  and  life  insurance  plans 
go  with  the  job.  Send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  personal  references, 
educational  and  professional  back¬ 
ground,  together  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Etox  586,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  and  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter  to  fill  vacancy  caused  by  staff 
promotion.  Good  pay.  Prefer  man  with 
2  or  3  years’  experience  on  small  daily. 
James  A.  Hodges,  Managing  EMitor, 
The  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


REPORTEIR  for  six-day  afternoon 
Central  Penna.  daily.  Good  opportunity 
for  young  man  with  1-3  years’  experi¬ 
ence  to  move  up  to  daily  from  weekly. 
Need  someone  with  at  least  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  knowledge  of  photog¬ 
raphy  (no  developing  or  printing).  Box 
592,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
and  some  camera  experience  for  13,500 
circulation  paper  in  excellent  living 
community,  SO  miles  from  Penn  State 
University.  Good  pay.  benefits.  Write 
background  to  C.  V.  Rowland,  ’The 
Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


Reporter  for  courthouse-city  beat,  city 
of  28,000.  Write:  Managing  Eklitor, 
Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  III. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  1963 


Editorial 


REPORTEIR — At  least  3  years’  solid 
experience — all  beats,  good  features. 
Degree  desirable.  Must  l>e  ambitious, 
fast  and  presentable:  no  drinkers. 
Send  resume,  samples,  references. 
Write:  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  Box  254, 
A1  Tahoe.  Calif, 


AWARD-WINNING  16,000  -f  ABO 
semi-weekly  in  dynamic,  growing  com¬ 
munity  across  river  from  St.  I»uis. 
Mo.,  has  opening  on  top  six-man  news 
staff  for  good  reporter ;  would  con¬ 
sider  draft  exempt  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate.  Send  complete  resume,  picture  if 
possible,  for  subsequent  interview  at 
our  expense.  Granite  CSty,  III.,  Press- 
Record. 


COURT  HOUSE  REPORTER:  some 
county  news  features  which  would  re¬ 
quire  camera  know-how.  Zone  5.  Pub¬ 
lisher  offers  fine  hospitalization  and  in¬ 
surance  plan.  Send  resume  and  samples 
first  letter.  Box  636,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Dynamic 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

with  adequate  background  and  admin¬ 
istrative  ability  to  direct  staff  of  25. 
Great  oiH>ortunity  to  execute  modern 
ideas  of  newspapering  and  l>e  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  a  hard-hitting  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Growing,  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  reference,  in  confidence,  to: 
E.  G.  Heiberger,  Times-News,  Kings¬ 
port.  Tenn. 


EVERYTHING  UNLIMITED  but  the 
starting  salary.  You  should  pay  to 
work  here,  but  we  will  offer  living  ex¬ 
penses  for  two  male  reporters,  single. 
20-.30,  with  cars.  EVinge  benefits  in¬ 
clude  irregular  hours,  chance  to  write 
signed  editorials  (at  no  extra  pay), 
complete  freedom  of  expression.  A 
unique  P.M.  daily  in  Dover  —  capital 
of  Delaware.  (See  Time  Magazine, 
press  section,  Oct.  18,  1963).  Jim 

Miller,  Delaware  State  News,  Dover, 
Delaware. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Fast-growing,  prize-winning  morning 
and  evening  combination  with  30,000 
plus  circulation  in  Chart  Area  2  seeks 
young  man  with  10  to  15  years’  news¬ 
room  experience  to  be  top  executive 
for  both  news  departments.  We  prefer 
a  man  who  is  editor,  managing  or  city 
editor  of  a  smaller  paper  or  an  assist¬ 
ant  on  a  larger  pai)er  and  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  move  ahead  with 
greater  responsibilities.  Good  insurance 
benefits  and  pension  plan.  Box  615, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPEatlENCED  WIRE  EDITOR  for 
10,000  afternoon  daily  in  southern 
New  England.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
tape  operation.  Fine  company  lienefits. 
Give  full  details.  Box  645,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  I 
lower  Lake  Michigan  daily  of  26,000  I 
circulation.  Good  community,  oppor-  I 
tunity.  Box  618,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  I 


MANAGING  EUklTOR 
for  9,000  evening  daily  in  fast-growing 
area.  Elxcellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Wide-a-awake  young  staff. 
Contact:  H.  M.  Rankin,  Daily  'Tifton 
(Ga.)  Gazette. 


OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MAN  who  is 
not  afraid  of  differences,  unorthodo.x 
presentation  and  new  ideas;  who  is 
not  intimidated  by  the  past  —  who  can 
get  excited  about  the  future  and  carve 
himself  a  rewarding  career  on  an  enter¬ 
prising  subscription  daily  45, COO.  Zone 
2.  Pay,  benefits  opportunities  above 
average.  Box  685,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  afternoon  Penna. 
daily  —  60,000  circulation.  Two  years’ 
or  more  news  experience  desired.  Chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  with  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  Moving  expense  allowance. 
Write  in  confidence  to  Box  660,  Eklitor 
dc  Publisher, 


Editorial 


REJPORTEIR-EiDITOR.  Room  at  top  for 
someone  with  ability  and  drive.  Start 
at  8110 — $125  in  3  months  car 
allowance.  Zone  2  weeklies.  Box  649. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’miS.  DESKMEN  for  fast¬ 
growing  Florida  West  Coast  daily.  Clive 
full  details  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  620,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  REPOR’TEJR — desk  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Apply:  Managing  Eklitor. 
Valley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


SPOR’TS  WRITEai  —  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  afternoon  daily  of  24,000  seeks 
#2  man  on  3-man  staff.  Top-flight  high 
school,  college  sports  area.  E'ive-<lay 
week,  some  night  work.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  preferred  —  some  experience.  Box 
625,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR.  Salary  range  $9.- 
112.50  to  $11,868.75  per  annum.  To 
supervise  all  phases  of  planning, 
writing,  publishing,  and  distributing  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Additional  duties  include  the 
preparation  of  posters,  brochures,  and 
programs  for  special  occasions.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  5'/4  years  of  experience  is  re¬ 
quired  in  magazine  layout,  newspaper 
makeup,  and  photo  editing.  Benefits 
include  eight  weeks  leave  with  pay 
annually,  vacation  in  U.  S.  every  two 
years  with  round-trip  travel  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  depenilents  at  Government 
expense,  retirement  benefits  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidized  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Write  airmail  to  Panama 
Canal  Information  Officer.  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone. 


BAPTIST  NEWSMAN  to  serve  as  news 
and  makeup  editor  for  'The  Baptist 
State  Convention  Weekly  newspaper. 
Converting  to  offset  tabloid  Jan.  1. 
Journalism  degree,  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  desire<l.  Must  be  able  to  write, 
edit,  take  pictures,  plan  and  publish 
newspaper.  Pay  $100  weekly  -f  fringe 
benefits.  Annual  raises.  Air-mail 
resume,  references  —  no  clips  —  to 
Eiditor,  The  Maryland  Baptist,  100  Ek 
23  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  21218. 


CENTRAL  COAST  CALIFORNIA 
(Speidel  group)  daily  newspaper  needs 
experience  reporter.  Also  combination 
reporter-desk  man.  Excellent  working 
and  living  conditions  in  growing  city 
of  50,000.  Apply:  Managing  Editor, 
Salinas  Californian,  Salinas.  Calif. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  financial  experi¬ 
ence  and  uncommon  sense  as  slot  man 
for  uncommon  NYC  news  service.  Some 
rewrite.  Give  salary  requirement.  Box 
662,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Weekly  periodical  for 
elassroom  use  in  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Should 
have  broad  knowledge 
of  methods,  curricu¬ 
lum,  etc.,  but  ability 
to  write  and  edit  with 
a  light  touch  is  equal¬ 
ly  important.  First- 
rate  salary  for  a  first- 
rate  person. 

Send  resume  to 


Box  655,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WANTED 


CHALLENGE 

AKKressive,  experienced  editor  to  take 
full  charKe  of  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  Arkansas’  largest  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  capably  handle 
all  editorial  matter— editorials,  news, 
features,  sports.  This  rapidly  growing 
community  of  15,000  is  U,  S.  alumina 
capital,  near  educational  and  recrea¬ 
tional  advantages  of  Little  Rock  and 
Hot  Springs,  &pect  to  become  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  less  than  6  years.  Former 
editor  (deceased)  made  this  newspaiter 
a  prize-winner.  We  expect  same  type  of 
performance  and  are  willing  to  pay  a 
highly  competent  man  a  top  salary  and 
give  him  full  cooperation  to  maintain 
this  standard  of  excellence.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  permanently  join,  ami 
share  in.  a  vigorous  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  whose  only  possible  direc¬ 
tion  is  ITP.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  recent  photograph  to  Ron  E. 
Meyer,  General  Manager,  Benton  Cour¬ 
ier,  Benton,  Ark. 


CITY  BOrrOR  —  Zone  1  P.  M.  daily 
of  13,000  offers  good  future  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience,  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  aggressive  thinking. 
Ample  fringe  benefits.  Send  back¬ 
ground,  references  and  salary  expected 
to  Box  685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Meehanical-Produf-rion 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  j 
I  To  $14,000 

Highly  successful  graphic  arts  company, 
located  in  medium-size  midwestern  city,  I 
has  excellent  growth  opportunity  for 
talented  young  writer  with  editorial 
skill.  Major  responsibility  will  be  to 
enrich  company  products  through  su¬ 
perior  editing.  We  seek  a  man  with 
strong  interest  in  creative  writing  who 
probably  has  publication  record.  Candi-  ' 
date  may  now  lie  working  in  advertis-  | 
ing,  publishing,  PR  or  other  field  re-  ' 
quiring  proficiency  with  words.  Must  be  ; 
articulate,  verseti  in  the  arts  and  capable  | 
of  directing  others.  Successful  candidate 
must  have  potential  for  greater  man¬ 
agement  resp<msibility.  Replies  should 
include  experience,  publications  and 
I  present  salary. 

Write  Box  660 
Editor  &  Publisher 

!  EXPERIiJNCED  REPORTER  looking 
:  for  permanent,  good-paying  job  on 
!  growing  daily  in  Zone  3  should  write 
I  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher  for  full 
‘  information. 


EXPERIENCED  D1S<KM AN- REPORTER  [  EXPERIENCED  IJNOTTPE  OI'BRA 
for  afternoon  paper,  lively  Connecticut  '  for  ads.  jobs,  straight  matter.  ' 
city  of  55,000.  Must  lie  able  to  fill  in  on  |  machine  weekly  newspaiier;  two  n. 
Biiorts  and  telegraph  desks,  including  |  14's.  Should  lie  able  to  keep  inach  ^ 
ITS,  and  work  as  reporter.  Present  '  running.  Must  be  sober  and  relia% 
man  moving  up.  Lilieral  company  bene-  I  Wages  ojien.  Contact;  Watseka  B» 
fits.  Write  full  details.  Box  678,  Editor  '  publican,  Watseka,  Ill.  Ph.  IDIewo^ 
&  Publisher.  2-2303. 


|iMiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiw^^ 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  I 


Address 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

iDITOR  It  PUBLISHER  •  8S0  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  10022 


FLORIDA  OFFSET  standard  size  week¬ 
ly,  with  twice  circulation  of  competing 
daily,  wants  self-starter  who  can  do 
reporting  and  sell  ads.  Send  photo  and 
resume.  Box  680,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"FOREIGN  JOB  GUIDE"  lists  380  cur¬ 
rent  Sources.  All  tyiies.  Reviews  &  ' 
analyzes  entire  Foreign  Job  picture. 
Send  62.00  to;  National  Employment 
Reports,  519-EP  Center  St..  Racine  3, 
Wis. 

NEWS  EDITOR —  Prize-winning,  8,000 
ABC  offset  weekly  in  Zone  2  area  seeks 
young,  knowlerigeable  newsman  to  train 
in  News  Elditor  s|iot.  $100  weekly  to 
start,  merit  raises  and  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  future  in  fast-growing, 
multiple  paper  operation.  Write  Box 
682,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  (25  to  45)  —  help  ad¬ 
ministrate  15  man  dept,  and  produce 
coverage  in  depth.  Man  must  have 
“drive,"  lie  able  to  lewl  employees,  have 
fresh  ideas.  Top  position,  goo<l  salary, 
advancement  possibilities.  Write  all  to 
Press  Publications,  Elmhurst,  Illinois. 

REPORTER  needed  for  our  capitol  bu¬ 
reau  at  Tallahassee,  Must  be  exiieri- 
enced  in  governmental  reporting  with 
some  investigating  instincts.  All  appli¬ 
cations  given  careful  consideration. 
Write  details  of  education,  experience 
and  training  to  H.  H.  Horton,  The 
Miami  Herald,  Miami,  Florida  33101. 
All  replies  confidential. 


TWO  MEIN — Elxperience<),  one  as  as¬ 
sistant  City  Eiditor,  one  to  cover  police 
and  courts.  Seven-day  morning  news¬ 
paper.  Five-day,  40-hour  week.  Numer¬ 
ous  fringe  benefits.  Prefer  Zone  3  men. 
Box  664,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

Free  Lance 

REPORTERS — Cash  in  on  trade  maga¬ 
zine  writing,  spare  time.  F\ill  details 
how  to  start,  free  criticism  first  story, 
$2.  R.  Moore,  Box  846,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

FASTEST-GROWING  TABLOID  in 
America  is  looking  for  free  lance 
writers  to  supply  good  human  interest 
news  features.  Immediate  payment  upon 
acceptance.  Steady  market.  Top  prices 
for  solid,  documented  expos£.  We  will 
compete  with  anyone  for  the  big  story. 
Write  or  call: 

Bob  Borzello,  Eiditor 
THE  NA'nONAL  INSIDE31 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 
Area  Code  312-772-5866 

STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  671,  Eiditor  &  Publisher 


WRITERS— ARTISTS— PHOTOGRAPHERS 
for  assignments.  Dept.  7,  Box  530-E, 
No.  Hollirwood,  California. 

Mechanical-Production 

wanted  for  ex- 


Miscellaneous 


Job  opportunities  on  Pennaylvaaii 
newspaiiers.  Our  memliers  need  well, 
qualified  reporters,  ealitors.  a  lvertisist, 
circulation  and  liack  shoi>  iiersonnil 
Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front  .Strsst 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  application  form. 


Promotion 


I 


COPYWRITER  with  newspaiier  back¬ 
ground  and  ability  to  write  britkt 
and  lively  copy  for  promotion  depart 
ment  of  New  York  metroiKilitan  arts 
daily.  Send  resume  to  Box  335,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

COPYWRITER 

FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS 
creative  copywriter  who  can  originate 
and  produce  effective  copy  for  editorial 
and  circulation  promotion.  The  man  wej 
are  looking  for  has  a  minimum  of  twe 
years’  experience  as  copywriter  in 
newspaiier  promotion  department,  works 
well  with  others,  turns  out  oonvineinn, 
quality  copy.  If  you  are  eager  to  work 
for  one  of  the  fastest  growing  newt- 
patters  in  Florida  and  can  lie  availabit 
for  an  interview  in  our  office,  send 
resume,  work  samples  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  665,  Eiditor  &  Pnb 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLICINFORMA’nON  SPBaALIST. 
Salary  range  $11,843.75  to  $14,993.71 
per  annum.  To  perform  work  involvH 
in  disseminating  information  about  tM 
Panama  Canal  to  the  general  public 
and  to  especially  affected  or  interested 
individuals.  A  minimum  of  six  yean 
of  experience  required  in  news  writinf, 
technical  writing,  editing  and  public 
relations.  Must  have  some  experience  is 
organizing  participation  in  exhibits, 
fairs,  and  civic  programs.  Benefits  is- 
elude  eight  weeks  leave  with  pay  sa- 
nually,  vacation  in  U.S.  every  two 
years  with  round-trip  travel  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  dependents  at  Govemmeat 
expense,  retirement  benefits  of  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  Govers- 
ment  subsidized  health  and  life  in¬ 
surance.  Write  airmail  to  Panama 
Canal  Information  Officer,  Balboa 
Heights,  Canal  Zone. 

J-GRAD  with  newspaper  experieam 
needed  for  PR  post  with  young  moa’i 
civic  association.  Must  be  under  30— 
have  broadcast  media  knowledge  awl 
camera  —  layout  savvy.  Starts  at  $6,040 
yearly.  Send  resume,  photo  and  samploi 
to:  Jim  Stafford.  Box  7,  Tulsa-2,  Okla¬ 
homa, 


Public  relations  assistant,  newsroom 
experience.  Adept  with  news  contact! 
and  preparation  of  news  releases.  Som 
skill  in  speech  research  and  writisf 
required.  Midwest  location.  Must  be 
wartime  veteran.  Start  $8,800.  Sesd 
resume  to  Box  658,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Must  be  familiar  with  cold-type  and 
TTS,  Aggressive  management  needs  an 
aggressive  man  to  take  over  composing 
operation  in  larger  sized  Midwestern 
daily.  Must  be  cost-conscious  and  ex¬ 
perienced  in  production  procedures.  Box 
630,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Ad  Com¬ 
positor  for  North  Central  Ohio  daily  of 
8,000.  Open  shop.  Box  595,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertirpe  Instruction 
EYee  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  i 


situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 

Classified  Advertising  I 

Editorial  \ 

Editorial 

AS  the  result  of  the  sale  of  the  Lake¬ 
land  Ledger,  I  will  available  for 
reassismment  January  1  or  earlier.  My 
l>ackf(round  covers  all  facets  of  the 
newspaper  oi>eration.  I  am  adaptable, 
flexible  and  will  adjust  to  any  situ¬ 
ation,  in  any  capacity  commensurate 
with  my  30  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  which  includes  business  office,  per¬ 
sonnel — labor  relations,  production,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  —  iiromotion. 
Excellent  references.  Family  man. 
Sober.  Interests;  newspaiiering  and 
home.  Fhil  Turner,  1B26  Easton  Drive, 
Lakeland,  Florida  33803.  Telephone 
nights:  Area  813.  683-3984. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  age  40  —  out¬ 
standing  inetroi>olitan  daily  —  desires 
situation  as  general  manager  or  i>ub- 
li^er  rae<lium  size  patter.  Broad  adver¬ 
tising,  labor  negotiating,  general  op¬ 
erating  exiierience.  Ideal  for  older  pub¬ 
lisher  planning  retirement  and  will  add 
ca^  to  management  experience.  Mis¬ 
souri  graduate.  For  comiilete  details, 
write  Itox  614,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CONSULTANT  WORK  DESIRED  by 
newsitaiter  executive  whose  experience 
includes  general  manager,  business 
manager,  publisher.  Help  you  cut  costs 
improve  revenues.  Have  Jan.  16  open. 
Moderate  rates.  Write  Box  633,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

SEASO.Va)  DAILY  NEWSPAPERMAN 
available  iis  editor,  publisher  or  assis¬ 
tant  medium  size  publication.  Familiar 
all  departments.  Strong,  aggressive  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Top  public  relations.  For 
interview  contact:  Howard  R.  Imboden, 
Box  781,  Pulaski,  Va. 


INTERESTED  IN  CUTTING  COSTS, 
AND  INCREASING  PRODUCTION? 
Highly  qualifie<l  Business-Production 
Manager,  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  i>ha8es  of  production.  Extensive 
background  and  experience  in  business, 
circulation,  classified,  mechanical  and 
l>roduction  departments.  Supervisory  ex- 
lerience  13  years,  multiple  publications 
and  metroi>olitan  dailies.  Complete 
resume  on  request.  Box  672,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PROORE88IVB  Bt'SlNBRS  MANAGER, 
retired:  wishes  to  re-enter  competitive 
field,  small  or  medium  size  daily.  Per¬ 
cent  of  results  only.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  673.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS-MINDED 
Methods  Engineer  wants  challenge  and 
opportunity  with  organization  desiring 
to  get  ahead.  Has  graduate  business 
schooling  and  a  bai^ground  in  me¬ 
chanical  departments  as  Composing 
Superintendent,  Assistant  Production 
Manager,  and  at  present  as  a  New 
Methods  Consultant,  Instructor,  and 
Cost  Systems  Organizer,  Box  674,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Artistg-Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST 
20  years'  experience;  desires  editorial 
cartoon'ng  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 

Box  148,  Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  successful 
metropolitan  experience.  Excellent  in 
organizing-training.  Top  references. 
Box  622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  hTMALE  with  successful 
record  desires  to  relocate  Chart  Area  #1 
or  #2.  Thorough  working  knowledge 
every  phase  of  Classified.  Proficient  in 
sales  training,  organization  and  admin¬ 
istrative.  Enthusiastic,  good  health,  un¬ 
encumbered.  Interest  in  iiosition  where 
background  and  experience  will  be  valu¬ 
able  and  profitable.  Write  Box  623, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER  (39), 
sixteen  years’  large  metropolitan  daily 
and  Sunday.  Eager  and  r«uly  to  move 
up  to  classified  manager.  Experienced 
all  i>hases.  Excellent  record.  Toi>  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Corregpondents 

AWARD-WINNING  Reporter- Photog¬ 
rapher  to  attend  the  1964  Winter 
Olympics  at  Innsbruck,  Austria.  Seeking 
stringer  work.  Rates  open.  Box  362, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

YOUNG  (36)  SALESMAN.  Assistont 
Manager,  <Ieeires  opportunity  to  serve 
medium-sized  daily  as  manager  or 
larger  paper  as  assistant.  Family  man 
—  community  leader  —  with  fringe 
I>enefit8,  would  like  wages,  too.  Will 
prove  ability  with  11  years’  display  ex¬ 
iierience  on  10,000  daily:  two  years’ 
classifietl  on  metropolitan  daily.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Prefer  Ohio  area;  will 
consider  neighboring  states.  Call,  write, 
wire  direct  to;  David  A.  Lacy,  141 
Beech  Lane.  N.W.,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio,  for  iiersonal  interview. 

AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN  (35)  four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  all  phases.  Prefer 
Zone  9.  Available  Jan.  1.  Box  667, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

HOME  DELIVERY  EXPE®T 
^11  knowledge  ABC  and  controlled. 
Strong  on  Carrier  and  Dealer  Training. 
Age  42.  Business  administration  back- 
grwnd.  Write  Box  541,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

experienced  Circulation  Manager 
for  medium  daily  or  second  spot  with 
Know  all  phases  circulation — 
combination  and  competitive  papers. 
Reasonable  notice.  Prefer  Zones  4-6-8-9. 
Box  621,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  OR  ZONE  1 
Young  (34)  family  man,  16  years’  cir¬ 
culation.  Ehccellent  references.  Box  641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EIDITOR,  Sunday  or  daily. 
Reader  and  ad  winning  content,  de¬ 
sign,  promotion  by  woman  with  metro¬ 
politan  experience,  enterprise  know 
how.  Prefer  E^t,  Midwest.  Box  571 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 

PRESENTLY  EDITOR  of  award-win¬ 
ning  Marine  Corps  newspaper.  24-year- 
old  New  Englander  with  seven  years’ 
journalism  experience,  desires  position 
on  Zone  1  daily.  Experience  mainly  in 
sports :  has  working  knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography.  Available  early  December. 
Box  626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  Business  Magazine 
Eklitor  seeks  responsible  position.  Box 
647,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER:  All-around  newsman, 

skilletl  with  features,  seeks  writing 
I  spot  demanding  top  performance.  Mid¬ 
thirties.  Journalism  degree,  family. 
Press  association,  daily  experience.  Box 
644,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  single,  25,  veteran,  B.A.. 
seeks  return  to  native  Elast  after  2^/^ 
years  as  staffer  for  116-M  Midwest 
daily  on  police,  general,  features  and 
rewrite.  Prefer  Zone  1  but  consider 
Zone  2  if  good  offer.  Box  627,  Eklitor 
I  &  Publisher.  ^ 

REPORTER  with  M.S.  in  Journalism 
and  liberal  arts  B.A.,  plus  4  years’  ex¬ 
iierience  in  East  and  South,  desires 
work  on  medium  or  large  size  daily. 
Strong  experience  in  news,  features, 
photography  and  state  desk  work.  Ago 
28,  single.  Box  628,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  FliORlDA  NEWS  EXECUTIVE, 
exiierienced  in  writing,  including  edi¬ 
torials,  editing,  photography,  organizing 
and  managing  staff,  seeks  responsible 
position  with  newspaper  or  private  in¬ 
dustry.  Florida  oniy.  Box  631,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  EDITOR  -  PIIOTOGRAPIIEU  j 
on  smali  Southern  daily,  B.A.  from  top 
university  in  New  York.  Stifled!  Wants 
to  use  iiotential  in  Zone  9.  Salary  open.  | 
Box  638,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EIDITOR  for  medium-sized  daily. 
Experienced  large,  small  dailies,  wire 
services.  Missouri  graduate,  37.  now 
in  area  2.  wili  relocate.  Box  634,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Maturwl,  long- 
experienced  wire  etiitor.  Sound  knowl¬ 
edge  of  makeup.  Experienced  reporter  I 
and  feature  writer.  Age  49,  E'amily  of 
three.  Box  624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  GRAD  ’63  desires  work  on 
journal  or  in  publishing  field.  Extensive 
writing  background.  Tel:  MU  7-1030 — 
N.  Y.  C. 

DE3KWOMAN.  WIRE  EDITOR,  seeks 
dayside  iiost  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Oklahoma.  Ten  years’  experience; 
four  in  second  spot  on  40.000  A.M. 
Know  makeup,  layout.  Degree.  Box  679, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EHIITOR/DE^KMAN  —  knowledge  of 
news  industry;  some  magazine  and  PR 
experience.  Metroixilitan  N.Y.  area. 
Available  Nov,  11,  1963.  Box  677,  Ekli¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

In  six  years  as  Jack-of-ail-trades  Man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  125,000  special  interest 
monthly  I’ve  created  new  image  for 
30-year-old  publication,  double  total 
sales  via  trebled  subscriptions  and  75% 
increase  on  newsstands.  Salary  hasn’t 
kept  pace.  There  must  lie  greener 
pasture  with  more  appreciative  boss, 
brighter  future  elsewhere.  Larger  pub¬ 
lication?  House  organ?  Book  publisher? 
Newspaper  features?  Public  relations? 
E'amily  allows  some  travel.  Handy  with 
camera.  Box  668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MBGALOPOLISPHOBE.  Political  re¬ 
porter,  29,  on  prestigious  metro  daily 
seeks  editing  or  etiitorial  writing  job 
on  NEWSpaper  in  college  town.  Mar¬ 
ried.  8150  weekly  minimum.  Box  669, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  creative  pub¬ 
lication  Zone  1  or  2,  Prize-winner, 
color,  b/w  experience  —  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Presently  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  outstanding  Southeast  maga¬ 
zine.  Anxious  to  relocate  Northeast. 
Box  676,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

20  YEARS’  MAJOR  CAPITAL  CTTY 
daily.  Likewise  Chicago,  St.  Louis  sub¬ 
urban  and  mid-size  papers.  Well- 
qualified,  richly  backgrounded  news¬ 
man.  stellar  feature  writer,  special  page 
editor,  critic,  editorialist  and  sometimes 
managing  editor,  Immetliate.  Box  68,3, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY'  "niAlNED  NBW8WOHAN; 
former  women’s  and  radiivTV  editor, 
owner  and  publisher  of  weeklies  and 
corporation  executive ;  schooled  in  all 
Iihases  of  publishing  and  printing  from 
hiring  of  personnel  to  negotiating  union 
contracts;  now  free  for  challenging  as¬ 
signment:  willing  to  travel.  Box  657, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
Iiersonnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HE5ADL1NE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

MechanicaUProduction 

PHOTOE»JGRAVER  with  17  years’  all 
phases  of  craft — also  composing  room 
exposure — desires  to  understudy  top- 
notch  newspaper  production  manager, 
^x  543,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  PROBLEMS? 
All-around  man  wants  to  work  for 
progressive  medium  size  daily,  reduce 
unit  production  costs,  on  salary-bonus 
arrangement.  Experienced  old  and  new 
methods,  and  in  handling  i>eople.  Knows 
and  appreciates  management’s  prob¬ 
lems.  ^x  632,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

AGGREISSIVE  Cktmpoeing  Room  Fore¬ 
man.  Low,  low  page  cost  record.  Some 
training  in  new  processes.  Looking  for 
job  with  future.  Prefer  Western  States. 
Box  659,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

POSITION  AS  MANAGER  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Printing  Plant.  Know  produc¬ 
tion  and  costs  —  offset  or  letterpress. 
Estimate  by  rate  or  hour  cost  system. 
Thirty  years’  experience.  Excellent  work 
record.  Now  employed  —  wish  change. 
Box  684,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
EXCELLENT  CRBDE24TIALS  :  39 
Box  663,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN, 
cost-conscious.  Hot  and  cold  type.  TTS. 
Daily  experience.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  676,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

MAN  WITH  10  YEIARS’  Trade  Associ¬ 
ation  P.R.  experience:  seven  years 
newspaper  work;  and  well  paying  free 
lance  P.R.  business  seeks  Industrial 
or  Commercial  P.R.  Directorship  in 
Chart  Area  1.  Write  Box  639,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Tax  Exempt  Press 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  1 
United  States  was  written  and  1 
the  Bill  of  Rights  subsequently 
adopted  it  was  the  intention  of  > 
our  founding  fathers  that  every-  ] 
one  should  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  use  a  printing  press. 
The  First  Amendment  was  and  i 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  people 
shall  have  the  right  to  write  and  t 
say  what  they  want  in  print  ( 
without  penalty.  t 

The  16th  Amendment  estab-  j 
lishing  an  income  tax,  its  sub-  c 
sequent  elaboration  by  Congress  1 
and  interpretation  by  the  Inter-  ] 
nal  Revenue  Sendee  has  brought 
about  the  development  of  a  sys-  ^ 
tern  in  which  some  users  of  a  t 
printing  press  must  pay  a  tax  to  i 
the  government  for  that  privi-  c 
lege  and  others  are  not  required  i 
to  do  so.  A 

The  subject  comes  to  mind  be-  i 
cause  of  deliberations  within  IRS  t 
over  a  directive  which  says  that  i 
money  given  to  any  group  “or¬ 
ganized  and  operated  exclusively  i 
for  religious  or  educational  pur-  i 
poses”  shall  be  exempt  “so  long  ^ 
as  no  substantial  part  of  the  i 
(organization’s)  activities  is  i 
carrying  on  propaganda.” 

What  is  “propaganda”  and  i 
what  is  a  “substantial”  amount?  i 
Mitchell  Rogovin,  special  as-  j 
sistant  to  IRS  Commissioner  s 
Mortimer  Caplin,  was  quoted  in  1 
a  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  i 
dispatch  last  week  as  saying:  t 
“After  all,  what  is  education  I 
for  me  is  propaganda  for  some-  t 
body  else.”  I 

The  S-H  story  written  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Dietsch  said:  “An  increasing  ® 
number  of  critics  contend  the  ® 
IltS  has  been  negligent  in  polic-  ^ 
iug  the  amount  of  propaganda  ® 
carried  on  by  some  tax-exempts 
—  particularly  those  espousing 
ultra  -  consen  ative  and  right- 
wing  causes.” 

a 

Senator  Maurine  Neuberger  ^ 
(D.,  Oreg.)  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“There  is  increasing  evidence  ^ 
that  dozens  of  right-wing  groups  g 
are  today  masquerading  as  edu-  g 
cational  or  religious  organiza-  ^ 
tions  and  are  flooding  the  coun-  j 
try  with  the  partisan,  political  f 
propaganda  of  the  far  right.”  ^ 
What  all  this  means,  essenti-  t 
ally  —  regardless  of  what  one  a 
may  think  about  the  politics  of  a 
the  far  right,  the  middle,  or  the  d 
far  left  —  is  that  the  right  to  s 
use  a  printing  press  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  tax  for  the  privilege  de-  t 
pends  on  what  you  print  on  that  v 
printing  press  and  a  judgment  n 


by  Internal  Revenue  Ser\’ice  as 
to  whether  it  is  permissable. 

We  don’t  think  that  is  exactly 
what  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  had  in  mind. 

•  *  * 

Look  at  another  aspect  of  the 
income  tax  laws. 

A  person  who  publishes  a 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly  peri¬ 
odical  can  express  his  views  edi¬ 
torially  and  the  expense  of  doing 
so  is  considered  by  IRS  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  and 
therefore  deductible  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses. 

But  the  same  person  who  may 
wish  to  give  wider  dissemination 
to  his  views  and  who  purchases 
advertising  space  in  other  peri¬ 
odicals  —  or  uses  another  print¬ 
ing  press  —  to  reproduce  them 
will  be  challenged  by  IRS  which 
in  some  cases  does  not  consider 
this  a  legitimate  business  ex¬ 
pense. 

But  if  the  same  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  same  person  gain 
acceptance  and  are  reproduced 
voluntarily  and  quoted  by  other 
publications  the  IRS  does  not 
intrude. 

Or  if  a  business  man,  or  cor¬ 
poration  executive,  wishes  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  on  political  sub¬ 
jects  and  he  buys  advertising 
space  to  do  it  —  even  though 
he  may  be  discussing  a  political 
issue  that  means  life  or  death 
to  his  own  business  —  he  will 
be  challenged  by  IRS  if  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  deduct  that  cost  as  a 
business  expense. 

One  man’s  political  opinions 
are  therefore  tax  deductible  and 
another  man’s  are  not.  The  lat¬ 
ter  must  pay  a  tax  in  order  to 
express  the  same  views  the  first 
man  may  voice. 


The  discrepancy  pertaining  to 
a  “free  press”  goes  further  into 
the  business  paper  field. 

IRS  recognizes  trade  associa¬ 
tions  of  business  men  as  tax  ex¬ 
empt  organizations.  In  a  few 
cases  these  associations  issue 
their  own  weekly  or  monthly 
publications  —  some  of  them  are 
free  circulation  and  others  are 
paid  —  which  have  become  more 
than  trade  association  bulletins, 
are  heavy  with  advertising,  and 
are  in  direct  competition  with  in¬ 
dependent  publications  trying  to 
survive  in  the  same  field. 

The  trade  association  publica¬ 
tion  enjoys  a  tax  exempt  status 
whereas  the  independent  does 
not.  One,  in  effect,  must  pay  the 


government  a  tax  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  business,  the  other 
does  not. 

In  this  connection,  also,  the 
Post  Office  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  publications  because  the 
association  magazine  pays  a 
lower  rate  than  the  independent¬ 
ly-owned  magazine  trying  to 
compete  in  the  same  field. 

Our  once  sacrosanct  free  press 
guarantee  has  been  abridged  in 
many  ways  by  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion  and  bureaucratic  ruling.  The 
right  to  use  a  printing  press, 
without  paying  a  penalty  to  the 
government,  now  depends  on 
who  prints  what  and  where. 

• 

Editorial  Writer 
Aiken  Retires 

Baltimore 

Newton  Aiken,  whose  years 
in  the  editorial  writer’s  chair 
.saw  liberalism  of  the  Democratic 
Party  swing  from  Dixie  to  north 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line, 
retired  Nov.  1  as  editor  of  the 
Eveninff  Sun. 

He  retired  into  a  life  of  no 
plans,  he  said  with  a  smile. 

A.  D.  Emmart  was  named  by 
Price  Day,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Sunpapers,  to  succeed  Mr.  Aiken 
as  editor  of  the  evening  paper. 

Mr.  Aiken  began  his  career  as 
city  editor  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Sun,  as  he  was  about  to 
graduate  from  college.  He  then 
worked  for  the  Richmond  Times- 
Ompatch,  was  deputy  clerk  for 
three  years  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Chattanooga, 
and  joined  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dufpatch  as  a  reporter 
in  1919  after  serving  with  the 
AEF  as  a  lieutenant  and  captain 
in  World  War  1. 

His  editorial  writing  began 
with  the  Virginian-Pilot  (1923- 
29)  then  he  went  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Staff  to  the  Sun  of  Balti¬ 
more.  He  covered  the  White 
House  during  the  Hoover  ad¬ 
ministration,  then  became  a  Sun 
editorial  writer  (1931)  and 
London  correspondent  ( 1934- 
36).  He  returned  to  editorial 
writing  in  1936. 

The  personal  journalists  are 
no  more.  In  the  old  days,  he 
says,  the  New  York  papers  all 
had  good  editorial  pages,  with 
Frank  Cobb  and  Walter  Lipp- 
mann  as  the  beau  ideal  writers. 

Whereas  at  one  time,  Mr. 
Aiken  says,  the  editor’s  opinion 
was  the  important  thing,  most 
editorial  opinion  now  is  a  con¬ 
ference  composite  conclusion  of 
many  views.  The  paper’s  opinion 
expresses  what  most  men  on  the 
editorial  writing  staff  contribute. 

The  publishers  are  respons¬ 
ible,  Mr.  Aiken  says,  but  most 
of  them  leave  their  editors 
pretty  much  alone. 


Newton  Aiken 

“Any  advice  to  young  would- 
be  editorial  writers,  Mr.  Aiken! 

“No,”  he  replied  with  a  smile 
which  begins  at  the  corner  of  the 
eyes. 

“Not  even  to  stay  away  from 
it?” 

“Oh,  no.  They  wouldn’t  take 
my  advice  if  I  gave  it.” 

• 

Columnist  Breaks 
Open  A  Scandal 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona  Republic  has  been 
playing  a  major  role  in  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  allegations  of 
kickbacks  and  bribery  involving 
state  officials. 

Recent  action  by  the  Maricopa 
County  grand  jury  grew  out  of 
spadework  done  by  the  Republic 
following  the  filing  of  a  civil 
law  suit. 

The  probe  led  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  for  conspiracy  and  bribery 
of  two  of  the  three  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion.  They  are  Chairman  Thad 
Moore,  69,  once  considered  the 
most  powerful  politician  in  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  William  Stanford,  51, 
member  of  an  old-line  clan  of 
Arizona  political  figures.  Both 
are  Democrats. 

The  Republic  first  broke  the 
news  that  something  was  brew¬ 
ing  with  an  item  in  Vic  Wilmot’s 
On-the-Town  column  July  20.  He 
said  a  printing  kickback  scandal 
was  about  to  bust  open. 

City  Editor  Tom  Sanford  and 
Don  Bolles,  reporter,  learned  de¬ 
tails  on  some  of  the  matters  in¬ 
volved,  and  the  Republic  topped 
its  July  23  edition  with  a  two- 
line  banner,  “Printing  Kickback 
Charge  Involves  State  Officials." 

Mr.  Bolles  spent  hours  check¬ 
ing  state  vouchers  stored  in  the 
basement  of  the  Capitol.  State- 
house  reporter  Bill  King  worked 
on  other  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  probe  moved  into  high 
gear  when  some  information  wa* 
leaked  to  Mr.  Bolles  from  a  con¬ 
fidential  source. 
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Coeur  d’Alene  Press  Company  (Idatio)  (1  maclnne) 


SCRIPPS  LEAGUE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

offset  newspaper  plants  to  use  PHOTON  efficiently,  profitably 


Most  any  experienced  newspaperman  can  figure  why  large  metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
employ  Photon  phototypesetting  equipment.  But  what  about  the  smaller  plant?  It  figures 
there  too,  just  as  readily. 

For  example,  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  just  bought  Model  200  Photon 
units  for  use  in  three  of  its  plants,  producing  smaller  or  medium-circulation  dailies 
by  offset. 

Scripps  League  made  an  intensive  study  of  all  available  phototypesetting  machines  and 
methods  for  display  advertising  composition — then  specified  the  Photon  200.  Faster 
production;  more  economical  production;  greatest  range  of  type  faces  and  point  sizes; 
negligible  maintenance;  direct-from-the-keyboard  production  of  either  straight  matter 
or  area  composition  at  full  keyboard  speed.  Some  of  the  very  convincing  reasons  for 
specifying  Photon. 

But  \f  you're  responsible  for  efficient,  profitable  composing  room  production  on  any 
size  paper,  certainly,  you  should  have  the  full  story  of  Photon  ffexibility,  adaptability 
and  money-saving  efficiency.  To  get  it,  write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts. 


New,  improved 
Photon  200 
Admaster 

New  )(eyboard  with) 
plug-in  typewriter 
simplifies  maintenance 


Print fd  in  US. A. 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION-NOW 


.  .  .  up  front  with  the  first  25"^ 
evening  newspapers  in  the  U.  S. 

ONLY  25  OF  THE  1289  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS! 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HAVE  AS  MUCH  OR  MORE 

AS  WASHINGTON  GROWS-SO  GROWS  THE  NEWS 

...in  Readership  ...in  Advertising. . .  in  Buying  Power 

*Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  9/6/63  I 

SCRiPPS-HOWARP  NEWSPAPERS  ' 

NEW  YORK  WORLO-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRETS  * 

CINCINNATI  POST  t  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  j 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  A  Ti'HES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  || 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  Jj 

OMMr*!  A4v*rtMff»fl  D»pt.  ...  3SO  Park  Av«.,  T»H(  Oty  Swi  FranciM*  Lm  OncIniMtl  j 
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